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INTRODUCTION. 


The Editors of the Autoriog r.v i»ii y feel little 
explanation necessary in rej^urd to their motives 
for an early publication, in this series, of the very 
interesting Memoirs of the celebrated author of 
the ‘ History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.’ Setting aside the great literary fame 
of Gibbon, the manner in which he has recorded 
the events of his life, and marked the formation 
of his character as a man and as a writer, has been 
deservedly regarded as in the highest degree both 
instructive and engaging. Assuming the most 
fascinating form of autobiography, tlie reader is 
conducted through all the stages of the life of a 
man of genius by himself ; and that with acandour 
and an ingenuousness as rare as they are agree- 
able. Until the present republication, the Memoirs 
of this eloquent and philosophical historian have 
been included in the collection of his iMiscellane- 
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Oils Works, the price of which is considerable ; so 
that this edition possesses not only the advantay^e 
of the cheapness of the adopted mode of publica- 
tion, but that of being obtainable without the 
purchase of matter with which it has no necessary 
connection. In the meantime, moved by the 
same reasons which induced lord Sheffield to 
point and illustrate the Memoirs of his eminent 
friend, by a selection from his correspondence, 
the Editors of the Autobiography have been led to 
retain the same epistolary selection in the way of 
appendix, with the exception of a few letters 
which, although acceptable the eagerness to 
acquire whatever is connected with a great man, 
are not of a nature to excite a lasting interest. 
Thus slightly reduced, the present two volumes 
will contain not only the entire Memoirs of 
Gibbon, and the Appendix of lord Sheffield con- 
nected with them, but every particular of the 
correspondence supplied by that nobleman, which 
in a biographical sense is illustrative or essential. 



EXTRACTS 


FROM 

LORD SHEFFIKLd’s 

ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIRST EDITION 

OF THE 

MISCELLANEOUS WOKKS OF MR GIBBON; 

ALL THE PASSAGES WHICH REFER TO HIS 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


The melancholy duty of examining the papers of my 
deceased friend devolved upon me at a time when I 
was depressed by severe afflictions. 

Ill that state of mind, I hesitated to undertake the 
task of selecting and preparing his manuscripts for 
the press. I'lie warmth of ray early and long attach- 
ment to JMrliibbon made me conscious of a partiality 
which it was not jiroper to indulge, especially in re- 
vising many of his juvenile and unliiiished composi- 
tions. I had to guard, not only against a sentiment 
like my own, which 1 found extensively diffused, but 
also against the eagerness occasioned by a very gene- 
ral curiosity to see in ])rint every literary relic, how- 
ever imperfect, of so distinguished a writer. 

Being aware how disgracefully authors of emi- 
^ncnce have been often treated by an imb'-creet po.'>t- 
buinous publication of fragnunts ami careless c'Tu- 
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sions; when I had selected those papers which to 
myself appeared' the fittest for the public eye, 1 con- 
sulted some of our common friends, whom I knew to 
be equally anxious with myself for Mr Gibbon’s fame, 
and fully competent from their judgment to pro- 
tect it. 

Under such a sanction it is that, no longer sus- 
pecting myself to view through too favourable a me- 
dium the compositions of iny friend, I now venture 
to publish them ; and it may here be j)roper to give 
some information to the reader respecting the con- 
tents of these volumes. 

The most important part consists of JMemoirs of 
Mr Gibbon’s Life and Writings, a work which he 
seems to have projected with peculiar solicitude anrl 
attention, and of which ho wft six different sketches, 
all in hivS own Imnd-writing. One of these sketches, 
the most diffuse and circumstantial so far as it })ro- 
ceeds, ends at the time when he quitted Oxford. An- 
other at the year )7^'L when lie travelled to Italy. 
A third, at his father’s death in 1770- A fourth, 
which he continued to March 17J^1, apjiears in the 
form of annals, much less detailed than the others. 
The two remaining sketches are still more imperfect. 
But i? Is didicult t(j discover the order in which these 
several pieces w'erc written. From all of them the 
following IVIemoirs have been carefully selected and 
put together. 

My hesitation in giving these Memoirs to the 
world arose principally from the circumstance of 
Mr Gibbon’s seeming, in some respect, not to have 
been quite satisfied with them, as he had so frequently 
varied their form : yet, notwithstanding this diffi- 
dence, the compositions, though unfinished, are so 
excellent, that 1 think myself justified in permitting 
my friend to a])pear as his own biographer, rather 
than to have that ofiice undertaken by any other per- 
son less qualified for it. 

This opinion hits rendered me anxious to publish 
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the present Memoirs without any unnecessary delay ; 
for I am persuaded that the author of them canimt 
he made to appear in a truer light than he does in tne 
following pages. In them, and in his different letters, 
which I have added, will be found a complete picture 
of his talents, his disposition, his studies, and his at- 
tainments. 

Those slight variations of character, which naturally 
arose in the progress of his life, will be unfolded in a 
series of letters selected from a correspondence be- 
tween him and myself, 'which continued full thirty 
years, and ended with his death. 

It is to be lamented, that all the sketches of the 
Memoirs, except that composed in the form of annals, 
cease about twenty years before Mr Gibbon’s death ; 
a id consequently that we have the least detailed ac- 
count of trie most interesting jiart of his life. His 
corresjiondencc during that period will, in great 
measure, supply the deficiency. It will be separated 
from tile Memoirs, and placed in an Appendix, that 
those who are not disposed to be ])leased with the re- 
])etitions, familiarities, and trivial circumstances, of 
epistolary writing, may not be embarrassed by it. By 
many the letters will be found a very interesting 
jiart of the jircsent publication. They will ^prove 
how pleasant, friendly, and amiable, Mr Gibl on was 
in private life ; and if in publishing letters so flatter- 
ing to myself I incur the im])utation of vanity, I 
shall meet the charge with a frank confession, that 1 
am indeed highly vain of having enjoyed for so many 
years the esteem, the confldence, and the aftection of 
a man, whose social qualities endeared him to the 
most accomplished society, and whose talents, great 
as they were, must he acknowledged to have been 
fully eipialled by the sincerity of his friendship. 

Wliaiever censure may he ])ointed against the Edi- 
tor, the public will set a due value on the letters for 
their intrinsic merit. I must indeed he blinded 
either by vanity or aftecti»)ii, if they do not display 
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the heart and mind of tlieir author in such a manner 
as justly to increase the number of his admirers. 

have not been solicitous to garble or expunge 
passages which to some may appear trilling. Such 
passages will often, in the opinion of the observing 
reader, mark the character of the writer ; and the 
omission of them would materially take from the ease 
and familiarity of authentic letters. 

Few men, I believe, have ever so fully unveiled 
their own character, by a minute narrative of their 
sentiments and pursuits, as Mr Gibbon will here be 
found to have done ; not with study and labour — not 
with an affected frankness — but with a genuine confes- 
sion of his little foibles and jieculiarities, and a good- 
humoured and natiKal display of his own conduct and 
opinions. 

Mr (iibbon began a Journal, a work distinct from 
the sketches already mentioned, in the early part of 
his life, with the following declaration : 

“ I propose from this day (August 24th, 17bl) to 
keep an exact Journal of my actions and studies, both 
to assist my memory, and to accustom me to set a 
due value on my time. 1 shall begin by setting down 
some few events of my past life, the dates of which I 
can ze member.” 

Thi'^ industrious project he pursued occasionally in 
French, with the minuteness, lidclity, and liberality, 
of a mind resol v(\i to watch over and improve itself. 

Tl)e Journal is continued under different titles, and 
is sometimes very concise, and sometimes singularly 
detailed. One part of it is entitled “My Journal,” 
another “ Eplu*merides, or Jounuil of my Actions, 
Studies, and Opinions.” The other parts arc entitleil 
“ Eph<5m^ride.s, ou Journal de ina V^ie, de mes Etudes, 
et de mes Sentiinens.” Jn this Journal, among the 
moet trivial circumstances, arc mixed very interesting 
observatiejns and dissertations on a satire of Juvenal, 
a passage of Horner or of Longinus, or of any other 
author wliose W' rks be happened to read in the 
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course of the day ; and he often passes from a remark 
on the most common “ivent, to a critical disquisition 
of considerable learning, or an inquiry into some ab- 
struse point of philosophy. 

It certainly was not his intention that this private 
and motley diary should be presented to the public ; 
nor have 1 thought myself at liberty to present it in 
the shape in which he left it. But when reduced to 
an account of his literary occupations, it forms so sin- 
gular and so interesting a portrait of an indefatigable 
student, that 1 persuade myself it will be regarded as 
a valuable acquisition by the literary world, and as 
an accession of fame to the memory of my friend.* 

<K- 


In the collection of writings which I am now send- 
ing to the j)ress, there is no article that will so much 
engage the public attention as the IMcmoirs. I will 
therefore close all I mean to say as their Editor, by 
assuring the reader, that although I have in some 
measure newly arranged those interesting papers, by 
forming one regular narrative from the six different 
sketches, I have nevertheless adhered with scnijmlous 
ffdelity to the very words of their Author ; and I use 
the letter 8 to mark such notes as it seemed to me 


necessary to add. 

It remains only to express a wish that, in discharg- 
ing this latest office of affection, my regard to the 
memory of my friend may appear, as I trust it will 
do, proportioned to tlie high satisfaction which 1 en- 
joyed for many years in possessing his entire confi- 
dence, and very partial attachment. 

SHEFFIELD. 


ShfffieUl Plar<i, 
Gill Aug. 1795. 


* Some interesting extracts from this Journal are given 
hy way ot note to the Memoirs; Init as iiioditird by lord 
Sbellield, and separately supplied in the rolh '.'ffon of Mis- 
eellntiies, it can scarcely be regarded as autobiographieat, 
and is tberefore omitted. 
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FROM riii: 

ADVKHTISEMENT TO TIIK SECOND EDITION, 

BY THK SAME. 


It will be remembered that the Memoirs were com- 
posed and formed from six different sketches, and 
from notes and memoranda on loose unconnected 
papers and cards, all in INfr Gibbon's handwriting. 
Tliis new edition of his posthumous works has fur- 
nished me witli the opportunity of interweaving 
several additional extracts from the same sources; 
illustrating and enlarging the Memoirs, where they 
were most scanty, by notes principally selected from 
his Journal. 

To the letters printed in the former edition a con- 
siderable number, both from himself and many other 
distinguished persons, are introduced in the present 
publication.* 

SHEFFIELD. 

SlicfTield Plaro, 

.>;kh Nov. 1814. 

* In regard to these letters, see preceding remarks of 
the Editors of the Autobiography. 
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MEMO I US 


OF 

EDVVARi) (ilHHON. 


I*v fjfty- Second year of iny age, after tlic eom])lc 
lion of an anlmms and successful work, I now propose 
to employ some moments of iny leisure in reviewiiig 
the simple transactions of a private and literary life, 
^rrntli, naked nnhlusliing truth, the first virtue of 
more serious history, must he the sole recoiinneudation 
of this personal narratiw. The style shall he simple 
ami I';. miliar : hut style is the image of character; and 
the hahit.s of correct writing may prodnre, without 
lahour or design, the appearance of art and study. .My 
own amusement is my motive, and will he iny reward ; 
and if these sheets are < euiiiniinieated to some dise>*ecl 
and iiululgcnt friends, they will be secreted fiami th(* 
public eye till tlie author shall In* removt'd In'yimd the 
reach of criticism or ridicule.*^ 

* 'riiis is foiiial in one only of llie hi\ skrl«*lM*s, 

ami in tiuii wliirli Neriiis tn liavi* hron the lii'Nt \vrii:i':i. iinti 
vvliiolj was laid asidr among loost jKiprrs. Mr (.oMum, in 
his romiiiiiiiiralions wilti nu- on tin* . td’ liis Mnii.iirs 

a siihjert u hi* !i Im- had ml iiimtidia d lo any i>j|i»*r |/fi.'a*i:, 
f'^.»r^•^sl•d a ot'li'i'ininal it>n ut puldt'^hicg ihfiu «ii • •> hlrlism , 

e r/ 1. . 1 . /i 



A lively desire of knowing ainl ('f rocording our 
ancestors so generally prevails, that it must depend on 
the influence of sonic common ])rineiplc in the minds 
of men. VVe seem to have lived in the persons of our 
forefathers ; it is the labour and rewaril of vanity to 
extend the term of tliis ideal longevity. Our imagina- 
tion is always active to enlarge the narrow circle in 
which nature has confined us. Fifty or an hundred 
years may be allotted to an individual ; hut we step 
forward beyond death with such hoj)es as religion and 
pliilosophy will suggest; and we fill up tlie silent 
A^acancy that ])rccedes our birth, by associating our- 
selves to the authors of our existcmce. Oiir calmer 
judgment Avill rather tend to moderate than to suppress 
the pride of an ancient and worthy race. The satirist 
may laugh, the philosopher may ])reach ; but Reason 
herself will respect the prejudices and habits AAdiich 
liave been consecrated by the experience of mankind. 
Few there arc who can sincerely d('sj)ise in others an 
advantage of which they arc secretly ambitious to par- 
take- The knowledge of our own family from a 
remote period, w ill lie ahvays esteemed as an abstract 
pre-eminence, since it can never l)c promiscuously 
enjoyed; but tlie longest series of peasants and 
njcchariics would not aiford much gratification to the 
pride of their descendant. We Avisli to discover onr 
ancestors, hut w^e Avish to discover them possessed o( 
ample fortunes, adorned w'ith honourable titles, and 
holding an eminent rank in the class of hereditary 

ami m*vrr apjX'ars to have departed from that resolution, 
excepting in one of his letters annexed, in w hich he intimate'^ 
a donht, though rather carelc.ssly, whether in his time, or at 
any time, they would iiieet tlw eye of the piihlie. In a con- 
versafion, however, not long before his death, I suggested to 
him that, if he should make them a full image of his mind, 
he W'otrld not have nerves to piihli.sh them, and tlu'refore that 
they should !>»• pi sthiimoiis : he answered, rather engerly» 
that he was tletenniiied to publish them in his lifetime. H. 
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nobles, which has been maintained for the wisest and 
most beneficial purj)oses in almost every climate of the 
l^lobe, and in almost every modification of political, 
society. 

Wherever the distinction of birth is allowed to form 
a superior order in the state, education and exaini>le 
should always, and will often, produce among them a 
dignity of sentiment and propriety of conduct, which 
is guarded from dishonour by their own and the public 
esteem. If we read of some illustrious line so ancient 
that it has no beginning, so worthy that it ought to 
have no end, we sympathise in its various fortunes ; 
nor can wo blame tlie generous enthusiasm, or even 
the harmless vanity, of those who are allied to the 
honours of its name. For my own part, could 1 draw 
my pedigree from a general, a statesman, or a cele- 
brated author, 1 should study their lives with the 
diligence of filial love. In the investigation of past 
events our curiosity is stimulated by the immediate or 
indirect reference to ourselves; hut iii the estimate of 
honour we should learn to value the gifts of nature 
ahtjve tliose of fortune ; to esteem in our ancestors tlie 
<pialities that best iironu)te the interests of society; 
and to ])ronounce the descendant of a king less truly 
iu))j1c than the offspring of a man of genius, whose 
writings will instruct or delight the latest posterity. 
'I1ic family of Confucius is, in my oi)inioii, the most 
illustrious in the world. After a ])aiiiful ascent of 
eight or ten centuries, our barons and princes of 
Europe are lost in the. darkness of the middle ages ; 
but in the vast equality of tlie empire of China, the 
posterity of Confucius have maintained above two 
thousand two hundred yeais tlieir peaceful honours 
and perpetual succession. The chief of the family is 
still revered by the sovereign and the people, as tho 
lively image of tlie wisest of mankind. The nobility 
of the Spencers has been illustrated and enriched by 
the trophies of Mailborough ; but 1 exL.>» t them to 
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consider tl 1 C Fairy (iiieen* as the most precious jewel of 
tlieir coronet. Our iiurnortal Ficliliuj^ was of the 
younger branch of the earls of Denhigli, who draw 
tlieir origin from the counts of llahsl)urg, the lineal 
descendants of l^trico, in the seventh century duke 
of Alsace. Far ditlerent have been the fortunes of the 
Fnglish and (ierinan divisions of the family of Ilahs- 
hurg : the former, the knights and sheritls of Leicester- 
shire, have slovv'ly risen to the dignity of a peerage; 
the latter, the emperors of (lermany and kings of 
Spain, have threatened the liberty of the old, and in- 
vaded the treasures of the new world. The successors 
of Charles the fifth may disdain their brethren of 
Kngland ; hut the romance of Tom Jones, that ex(|uisit(i 
])ieture of human manners, will outlive the palace 
of the F^seurial, and the imperial eagle of the house of 
Austria. 

That these sentimenls arc just, or at least natural, I 
am the more inclined to believe, as 1 am not myself 
interested in the cause ; for 1 can derive from my an- 
cestors neither glory nor shame. \'et a sincere and 
simple narrative i>f my own life may amuse some of 
my leisure hours ; hut it will subject me, and perhaps 
with justice, to tlie imputation nf vanity. 1 may 
]u(!uc, however, from the cxperiv iu i* both of past and 
of tlie present times, that the jmhlie are always curious 
to know the men who have left behind them any 
image of their minds: the most scanty accounts of 
such men are compiled with diligence, and perused 
with eagerness ; and the student of every class may 
derive a lesson, or an example, from the lives most 
similar to his own. My name may hereafter he jdaced 
among the thousand articles of a Iliographia Britan- 
uiea; and I must he conscious, that no one is so well 

* No less j)iviisi*w(>rlhv are rln- ladies three. 

The honour of that nohh‘ fninlliv 
Of vvhieli I iiicaiies! huast inyst lf to he. 

.Sri:X!»i-U, t '(>//// ( Inut, \r, V. oliS. 
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qualified as myself to describe the series of my thouj^hts 
and 'actions. The authority of my masters, of the 
grave Thuanus and the philosophic Hume, might be 
sufficient to justify my design ; but it would not be 
difficult to produce a long list of ancients and moderns, 
who, in various forms, have exhibited their owm por- 
traits, Such portraits are often the most interesting, 
and Rometimes the only interesting parts of their 
writings ; and if they be sincere, we seldom complain 
. of the minuteness or prolixity of these personal me- 
morials. The lives of the younger Pliny, of IV'trarch, 
and of Erasmus, are expressed in the epistles which 
they themselves have triven to the world. The essays 
of ^lontaigne and sir William Temple bring us home 
to the houses and hosoms of the authors : we smile 
without contempt at the headstrong passions of Ileu- 
venuto Cellini, and the gay follies of ('ollcy (fibber. 
'Phe confessions of St Augustin and Rousseau disclose 
the secrets of the human heart : the commentaries of 
the learned Iliu.t have survived his evangelical demon- 
stration ; and the memoirs of Goldoni arc more truly 
dramatic than his Italian comedies. The heretic and 
the churchman are strongly marked in the characters 
and fr'rtunes of Whiston and !)isho]) Newton ; and 
even ilie dulness of Michael de Marollcs and Anthony 
\N’oo(l acquires .-ome value from the faithful represen- 
tation of men and manners. That I am ecpial or 
superior to some of these, the eftects of modesty or 
artcctation cannot force me to dissemble. 


IMy family is originally derived from the county of 
Kent. The southern district, which borders on Sussex 
and the sea, was formerly overspread with the great 
forest Anderida, and even now retains the denomina- 
tion of the W eald, or Wood-laud. In this disfriet, 
and in the hiimlred and parish of Rolvemien, tlie 
(hhhuns wtie possessed of lands in the year 
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and the elder branch of the family, without much in- 
crease or diininiilion of property, still adheres to its 
native soil. I'ourtcen years after the first appearance of 
his name, John Gibbon is recorded as the marmorarUis 
or architect of kin«j Edward the third : the strong and 
stately castle of Queensborough, which guarded the 
entrance of the IMcdway, was a monument of his skill; 
and the grant of an hereditary toll on the passage from 
Sandwich to Stonar in the isle of Thanet, is the re- 
ward of no vulgar artist. In the visitations of the 
heralds the Gibbons are frequently mentioned : they 
held the rank of esquire in an age when that title was 
less promiscuously assumed : one of them, in the reign 
of queen Elizabetli, was captain of the militia of Kent ; 
ancl a free school in the neighbouring town of Benen- 
den proclaims the charity and oj)ulence of its founder. 
But time, or their o^vn obscurity, has cast a veil of 
oblivion over the virtues and vices of iny Iventish an- 
cestors ; their character or station confined them to 
the labours and pleasures of a rural life; nor is it in 
my power to follow the advice of the poet, in an 
inquiry after a name — 

“ Go ! search it there, where to he born, and die. 

Of rich and poor makes all the Iiistory,** — 

SO recent is the institution of onr parish registers. 
In the beginning of the seventeenth century a younger 
branch of the Gibbons of Rolvenden migrated from 
the country to the city ; and from this branch 1 do not 
blush to descend. The law reijuires some abilities, 
the church imposes some restraints ; and before our 
army and navy, our civil establishments, and Indian 
empire, had opened so many paths of fortune, the 
mercantile profession was more frccpiently chosen by 
yontlis of a liberal race and educ.'itioii, who aspired to 
create their own independence. Our most respectable 
families have not disdained the coimting-house, or 
even the shop ; their names are cnrtdled in the livery 
and companies i J liondon ; and in Jilngland, as well as 
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in the Italian common wealths, heralds have been com- 
])ellcd to declare, that gentility is not degraded by 
the exercise of trade. 

1"ho armorial ensigns which in the times of chi- 
valry adorned the crest and shield of the soldier, are 
now become an empty decoration, which every man, 
who has money to build a carriage, may paint accord- 
ing to his fancy on the pannels. My family arms are 
the same which \verc borne by the Gibbons of Kent 
in an age when the college of heralds religiously re- 
garded the distinctions of blood and name : a lion 
rampant gardant, between three scalloj) shells argent, 
on a field azure.* I should not however have been 
tempted to blazon my coat of arms, were it not con- 
nected w'ith a whimsical anccdote.^ — About the reign 
of James the first, the three harmless scallop shells were 
changed by Edmund (iibbon, esq. into three ogresses, 
or female cannibals, witli a design of stigmatizing 
three ladies, his kinswomen, who had provoked him 
by an unjust lawsuit. But this singular mode of re- 
venge, for which he obtained the sanction of sir 
W illiam Seagar, king at arms, soon expired with its 
author,* and on his own monument in the Temple 
church, the monsters vanish, and the three scallop 
shells resume their [)roper and hereditary place. 

( )ur alliances by marriage it is not disgraceful to 
mention. The chief honour of iny ancestry is James 
Eiens, baron Say and Seale, and lord high treasurer 
of England, in the reign of Henry the sixth ; from 
whom, by the Phelips, the Whetnalls, and the Cro- 
mers, I am lineally descended in the eleventh degree. 
His dismission and imprisonment in the Tower were 
insullicient to appease the j)opular clamour ; and the 
licasurcr, with his son-in-law Cromer, was beheaded 

* The father of lonl chancellor llardwicke married cin 
tieiress of this family of (lihhon. The ehaiieellor’s esont- 
<#ieoii in the Temple liall (piarters tlu* arms oi (.iihbon, as 
decH also that in Liiiciiln's Inn hall, oi C'harlv.s \ oi k, ch .n- 
e in 1770. S. 
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(1*150), after a mock trial by the Keutisli insurj^onts. 
The black list of his oflcncos, as it is exliibiterl In 
Shakspeax’c, displays the ignorance and envy of a 
plebeian tyrant. Besides the vague reproaches of sell- 
ing Maine and Normandy to the dauphin, the trea- 
surer is especially accused of luxury, for riding on a 
foot-cloth, and of treason, for speaking French, tlie 
language of our enemies. “ Thou hast most traiter- 
ously corrupted the youth of the realm,” says Jack 
Cade to tlie unfortunate lord, “in erecting a grammar 
school ; and whereas before, our forefathers had no 
other books than the score and the tally, thou hast 
caused printing to be used; and, contrary to the king, 
his crown, and dignity, thou hast built a paper-mill. 
It will be proved to thy face, that thou hast men 
about thee, who usually talk of a noun and a verb, 
and such abominable words as no Christian ear can 
endure to hear.” Our dramatic poet is generally more 
attentive to character than to history ; and 1 much 
fear that the art of printing was not introduced into 
England till several years after lord Say’s death : but 
of some of these meritorious crimes I should hope to 
find my ancestor guilty ; and a man of letters may be 
proud of his <lescent from a patron and martyr of 
learning. 

In the beginning of the last century, Robert (rib- 
bon, esq. of Rolvenden in Kent,* (who died in IbltS) 
had a son of the same name of Robert, who settled 
in London, and became a member of the clothworkers’ 

• Robert Gibbon, my lineal anecslor in ihe fiflli <Iegr<*e, 
was captain of the Kentish militia; and as he died in llie 
year 1618, it may be prc*sijiiied that he had appeared in 
arms at the time of the; Spanish invasion. Mis wih* was 
Margaret PhiJIijis, daughter of iMlward Phillijis de la Weld 
in I'eiiderdeii, and of liose, his w ife, ila lighter of George 
Whitnell, of Fast Peekhaiu, esciuire. IVekham, the seat 
of the Whitiiells of Keiit^, is mentioned, not. indeed iiiueh to 
its honour, ‘n the vMeiiioires dii Comte de (iratiiiiiont ;* a 
(riassi4‘ai work, tin* delight of every iiirin and weniaii «d 
tuule to vvhiuii tlie Freiu h language i:. faMiiiiar. 
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company. His wife was a daiif^liter of the Edgars, 
who nourished about four liundred years in the 
county of Suffolk, and ])roduced an eminent and 
wealthy scrjeant-at-law, sir Gregory Edgar, in the 
reign of Henry the seventh. Of the sons of Robert 
(iihhon, (who died in IMatthew did not aspire 

above the station of a linen-draper in Leadenhall 
street ; hut John has given to the public some curious 
memorials of his existence, his character, and his 
family. He was born on theord of November in the 
year his education was liberal, at a grammar 

school, and afterwards in Jesus College at (Cambridge ; 
and he celebrates the retired content which he enjoyed 
at Allesborough in Worcestershire, in the house of 
'riiomas lord (k)ventry, where he was employed as a 
domestic tutor. lJut tiic spirit of my kinsman soon 
immerged into more active life ; lie visited foreign 
countries as a soldier and a traveller, accpiired the 
knowledge of the French and Spanish languages; 
passed some time in tlic isle of Jersey, crossed the 
Atlantic, and resided ujiwards of a twelvemonth ( K)59) 
in the rising colony of Virginia. In this remote pro- 
vince, his ta<te, or rather passion, for heraldry found 
a single gratification at a war-dance of the native 
Indians. As they moved in measured steps, brandish- 
ing liieir tomahawks, his curujiis eye contemplated 
their little, shields of liark, and their naked bodies, 
which wore painted with the colours and symbols of 
liis favourite science. “ At whicli (says lie) I exceed- 
ingly wondereil, and concluded that lier«aldry was in- 
grafted natnrnlUj into tlie sense of human race. If 
so, it deserves a greater esteem than now-a-days is 
put upon it.” His return to England after the resto- 
ration was soon followed by his marriage — his settle- 
ment in a house in St (Catherine’s (Roister near the 
Tower, whieh devolved to my grandfather — and liis 
iiitroduetion into the herald’s college (In Ibji) by 
the style and title of Rlue-nianlle Ihirsuivai.i at Arms. 
In this oihcc lie eujviycd, near lifty years, the i\ re 
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felicity of uniting, in the same pursuit, his duty jind 
inclination : liis name is remembered in the college, 
and many of his letters are still preserved. Several 
of the most respectable characters of the age, sir 
William Dugdale, Mr Ashmole, Dr John Belts, and 
Dr Nehemiah Grew, were his friends ; and in the 
society of such men John Gibbon may be recorded 
without disgrace as the ineinbcr of an astrological 
club. The study of hereditary honours is favourable 
to the royal prerogative ; and my kinsman, like most 
of his family, was a high Tory, both in church and 
state. In the latter end of the reign of Charles the 
second, his pen was exercised in the cause of the 
duke of York ; the rei)iiblican faction he most cor- 
dially detested ; and as each animal is conscious of its 
proper arms, the herald’s revenge was emblazened on 
a most diabolical escutcheon. But the triumph of the 
Whig government checked the preferment of Blue- 
mantle ; and he was even suspended from his ollice 
till his tongue could learn to pronounce the oath of 
abjuration. His life was ])rolonged to the age of 
ninety; and, in the expectation of the inevitable 
though uncertain hour, he wishes to preserve the. 
blessings of health, competence, and virtue. In the 
year KISJ he published at London his Mntroductio 
ad Latinam Blasoniurn an original attempt, which 
Camden had desiderated, to define, in a Roman idiom, 
the terms and attributes of a Gothic institution. It 
is not two years since 1 accpiired, in a foreign land, 
some domestic intelligence of iny own family; and 
this intelligence was conveyed to Switzerland from 
the heavt of (icrmany. I had formed an acquaintance 
with Mr Langer, a lively and ingenious scholar, while 
he resided at Lausanne as preceptor to the hereditary 
prince of Brunswick. On his return to his proper 
station of librarijm to the ducal library of Wolfen- 
buttel, he accidentally found among some literary j ub- 
l)ish a small old Knglish volume of lnTaIdry, inscribed 
witii the name (vf John Gibbon. I'Voin the title only 
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Mr Tiaiij^cr that it niitrht be an acceptable pre- 

sent to liis frieiid ; and he judged riglitly. His man- 
ner is quaint and affected ; his order is confused : but 
be displays some wit, more reading, and still more 
enthusiasm ; and if an enthusiast be often absurd, he 
is never languid. An English text is perpetually in- 
terspersed with Latin sentences in prose and verse ; 
but in his own poetry he claims an exemption from 
the laws of ])rosody. Amidst a profusion of genea- 
logical knowledge, my kinsman could not be forgetful 
of his own name ; and to him I am indebted for 
almost the whole information concerning the Gibbon 
family.* From this small work (a duodecimo of one 
hundred and sixty-five images) the author expected 
immortal fame : and at the conclusion of his labour 
he sings, in a strain of self-exultation — 

“ Usque hue rorrigilur Uoniana Blasonia per me; 
‘Verborumtjuo dehinc harbnra forma cadnt. 

Tlir liher. In inerihini si forsitan ineiilct usuin, 

'Pestis ritt^ moie sedulitntis crit. 

Qiiirquid agnt Zoiliis, vouiiira fatihitur srtas 
Artis (ju6d fueram non CJypcaris inops.** 

Such arc tbe hopes of authors! In the failure of 
those hopes John Gibbon has not been the first of 
his pri)fessi()n, ami very possibly may not be tbe last 
of bis name, llis brother Mathew Gibbon, tbe draper, 
liad one daughter and two sons — my grandfather 
Edward, who was born in the year Ifififi, and Thomas, 
afterwards deatt of Carlisle. According to the iner- 
f antile creed, that the l)est book is a ])rofitahle ledger, 
the writings of John the herald would he much less 
precious than tliose of his nephew lidward : hut an 
author ]irofe.sses at least to write for the public bene- 
fit ; ami the slow balance of trade can he ]deasiiig to 
those persons only to whom it is advantageous. 'Phe 

* Mr Gil)bon 8ccius, after this was w'ritfe..-. have r<d- 
ieet<M! much additional information U'^peclirin- his family* as 

appears from a number of 'u m\ j»vss**ssion. S. 
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successful industry of my f^randfatlier raised Iiim 
above the level of bis immediate ancestors ; he a])- 
pears to have launched into various and extensive 
dealings : even his opinions were subordinate to his 
interest; and I find him in Flandeivs, clothing king 
William’s troops, while he would have contracted with 
more pleasure, though not perhajis at a cheaper rate, 
for the service of king James. During his residence 
abroad, his concerns at home were managed by his 
mother Hester, an active and notable woman. H(;r 
second husband was a widower of the name of Acton : 
they united the children of their first ini])tials. After 
his marriage with the daughter of Richard Acton, 
goldsmith in Leadonhall street, he gave bis own sister 
to sir Whitmore Acton, of Aldenham ; and I am thus 
connected, hy a triple alliance, with that ancient and 
loyal family of Shropshire baronets. It consisted about 
that time of seven brothers, all of gigantic stature ; 
one of whom, a pigmy of six feet two iuelies, confessed 
himself the last and the least of the seven ; adding, in 
the true spirit of ])arty, tliat such men were not born 
since the revolution. Under the Tory administration 
of the four last years of (picen Anne — l/M) 

IMr Kdward Gibbon was ajipcdnted one of the com- 
missioners of the customs ; he sat at that board with 
Prior: but the merchant was better »|ualilicd for bis 
station than the poet, since lord Rolini^bnike. has 
been heard to declare, that he bad never mn versed 
with a man who xnore clearly understood the eom- 
merce and finances of Rngland. In the year 171b he 
was elected one of the directors of the South S, a c«»m- 
pany ; and his hooks exhibited the proof lliat, before 
his acceptance (»f this fatal ollice, lie had acouired 
an independent fortune <»f sixty tliousand pounds. 

But his fortune was overwhehned in the shi|)wreck 
of the year — 20, and the lalwuirs of thirty yetirs 
were blasted in a single day. Of th«' use or abuse of 
tlie South Sea scheme, of the guilt nr inuoeence of 
my grandfath(‘r and his brother directors, J am nci- 
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tlier a competent nor a ilisintereslcd judfrt?. \\^t the 
euuity of modern timers most condcMon tlie violent and 
aroitrary proceedings which would have disgraced 
the cause of justice, and would render injustice still 
more odious. No sooner had the nation awakened 
from its golden dream, than a popular and even a 
parliamentary clamour demaiKlcd their victims : hut 
it was acknowledged on all sides, that the South Sea 
directors, however guilty, could not be touched by 
any known laws of the land. The s])eech of lord 
JVlolesworth, the author of ‘ Tlie State of Denmark,’ 
may shew the tein])er, or rather the intemperance, of 
the house of commons. “ Extraordinary crimes (ex- 
claimed that ardent Whig) call aloud for extraonli- 
nary remedies. The Roman lawgivers had not fore- 
seen the possible existence of a parricide ; but ms 
soon as the first monster appeared, he was sown in a 
sack, and cast headlong into the river ; and I shall he 
content to inflict the same treatment on the authors 
of our present ruin.” His motion was not literally 
adopted ; but a hill of pains and penalties was intro- 
duced, a retro-active statute, to punish the oflenccs 
which did not exist at the time they were committed. 
Such a pernicious violation of liberty and law can be ex- 
cused only by the most imperious necessity; nor could 
it be defended on this occasion by the ])leaof impending 
danger or useful example. The legislature restrained 
the persons of the directors, imposed an exorbitant 
security for tlieir aj»pearance, and marked their cha- 
racters with a previous note of ignominy: they were 
compelled to deliver, upon oatli, the strict value of 
their estates; and were disahlecl from making any 
transfer or alienation of any part of their pro])erty. 
Against a hill of pains and penalties it is the common 
right of every subject to be heard by his counsel at 
the bar : they ])rayed to he hoard ; their prayer was 
refused; and their oppressors, wlio recjuired no evi- 
dence, would listen to no defence. It Ind been at 
fil let pi oj)osed that onc-cighth of their rcspcctivi* estates 

If 
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should he allowed for the future support of the direc* 
tors ; hut it was si)eciously urged, that in the various 
shades of opulence and guilt such an unequal propor- 
tion would he too light for many, and for some might 
possibly he too heavy. The character and conduct of 
each man were se|)arately weighed; but, instead of the 
calm solemnity of a judicial inquiry, the fortune and 
honour of three and thirty Englishmen were made the 
topic of hasty conversation, the sport of a lawless ma- 
jority; and the basest member of the c(»mmittce, by a 
malicious word or a silent vote, might indulge his ge- 
neral sjdeen or i)ersonal animosity. Injury was aggra- 
vated by insult, and insult was embittered by pleasantry. 
Allowances of twenty ])ounds, or one shilling, were fa- 
cetioxisly moved. A vague report that a director had 
formerly been concerned in another project, by udiich 
some unkno^v^l persons had lost their money, was 
admitted as a proof of his actual guilt. One man 
was ruined because he had dropped a foolish .speech, 
that his horses should feed upon gold ; another, be- 
cause he was grown so proud, that one day at the 
treasury he had refused a civil answer to ])ersons 
much above him. All were condemned, absent and 
unheard, in jirbitrary fines and forfeitures, which 
swept away tlie greatest part of tbeir substance. Such 
bold oppression can scarcely be shielded by the omni- 
potence of })arliaraent ; and yet it may be seriously 
questioned, wlietlicr the judges of the South Sea di- 
rectors were the true and legal representatives of their 
country. The first parliament of (icorge the first 
had been chosen (1715) for three years: llic term had 
ela])sed, their trust was expired ; and the four addi- 
tional years (171^ — 17--) duririg which they conti- 
nued to sit, were derived not from tl\e ])eople, hut 
from themselves ; from the strong measure of thi^ 
septennial wiiicli can only !)e paralleled hyifstrar 
<l\ of tlie \^*n(*tian history. candour will 

own tliat to the same j)arliament e.very ICnglishmaji is 
deeply indoht. d : the .-e|>teiiniul act, so virions in its 
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origin^ has been sanctioned by time, experience, and 
the national consent. Its first operation secured the 
house of Hano\'er on the throne, and its permanent 
influence maintains the peace and stability of govern- 
ment. As often as a repeal has been moved in the 
House of Commons, I have given in its defence a 
clear and consciencious vote. 

My grandfather could not expect to be treated with 
more lenity than his companions. His Tory principles 
and connections rendered him obnoxious to the ruling 
powers : his name is reported in a suspicious secret ; 
and his well-known abilities could not plead the ex- 
cuse of ignorance or error. In the first proceedings 
against the Soutli Sea directors, Mr (libbon is one of 
tile few who were taken into custody; and, in the 
final sentence, the measure of his fine proclaims him 
eminently guilty. The total estimate which he deli- 
vered on oath to the House of Commons amounted to 
5.V. G(L exclusive of antecedent settlements. 
Two ditierent allowances of 15 and of 10,000/. were 
moved for Mr (lihlion ; but, on the question being 
]uU, it was carried without a division for the smaller 
sum. On these ruins, with the skill and credit of 
which parliament had not been able to despoil him, 
my grandfathcT* at a mature age erected the edifice of 
a new fortune ; the labours of sixteen years were 
amply rewarded ; and I have reason to believe that 
the second structure was not much inferior to the 
first. He had realized a very considerable property 
in Sussex, Hampshire, Buckinghamshire, and the New 
River Company ; and had actpiircd a spacious house,* 
with gardens and lands, at Putney in Surry, where 
he resided in decent hospitality. lie died in Decem- 
ber l/dfi, at the age of seventy; and by his last will, 
at the expense of Edward, his only son, (with whose 
marriage he was not perfectly reconciled,) enriched 

* Sinre iiiliahitcd I>y !ili Wood, bir John Shelley, thr 
of Norfolk, iVc. 
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his two (laiij^htcrs, (’athorine anti Hester. The 
former became the wife of Afr Edward Elliston ; their 
daughter and heiress, ( -atherine, was married in the 
year to Edward liliot, es(|. (now lord lilliot) 

of Port liliot in the county of ('ornwall; and their 
three sons are iny nearest male relations on the 
father’s side. A life of devotion and celibacy was the 
choice, of iny aunt, Mrs Hester (hbbon, who, at the 
age of eighty-tive, still resides in a hermitage at Clide 
in Northamptonshire; having long survived her spi- 
ritual guide and faitliful companion, Mr William [jaw, 
who, at an advanced age, about the yetar IJbl, died in 
her house. In our family he had left the n-piitatioii of 
a worthy and pious man, who believed all tliat lie pro- 
fessed, and practised all that he enjoined. 1'he cha- 
racter of a non-juror, which he maintained to the 
last, is a siUHcient evidence of his principles in church 
and state; and the sacriHce of interest to conscience 
will he always respectable. His theological writings, 
wliich our domestic connectiou has tempted me to pe- 
ruse, preserve an imperfect sort of life, and 1 can pro- 
nounce with more confidence and knowledge on tho 
merits of the author. His last compositions are darkly 
tinctured by the incoinprehcusiblc visions of Jacob 
Behmen ; and his discourse on the absolute unlawful- 
ness of stage-enti-rtainmcnts is sometimes (juoted for 
a ridiculous intemiicrance of sentiment and language. 
— “ The ;u tors and spectators must all be damned; 
the jdayhonse is the ])orcli of Hell, the jdacc of the 
Devil’s abode, where he holds his filthy court of evil 
spirits: a jJay is the Devil’s triumph, a sacrifice jier- 
formed to his glory, as much as in the heathen teinjiles 
of Bacchus or Venus,” c^c. tS:c. But these sallies of 
religious phrensy must not extinguish the praise 
wliich is due to Air William Law as a wit and and a 
scholar. His argument on to])ics of less absurdity is 
specious and acuti*, his manner is lively, his style for- 
cible and dear; and had not Ins vigorous mind been 
(’landed b) enthusiasm, lie might he ranked with the 
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most agreeable and ingenious writers of the times. 
Wliilc the Bangorian controversy was a fasliionahlu 
theme, he entered the lists on the subject of Clirist’s 
kingdom, and the authority of the priesthood : 
against the plain account of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, he resumed the combat with bisliop 
Hoadley, the object of Whig idolatry and Tory abhor- 
rence ; and at every weaj)on of attack and defence the 
nonjuror, on the ground which is common to both, 
approves himself at least ecpial to the prelate. On the 
appearance of the * Fable of the Bees’, he drew his pen 
against the licentious doctrine that private vices are 
public benefits ; and morality as well as religion must 
join in his applause. JSlr Law’s master-work, the 
‘ Serious Oall’, is still read as a popular and ])owcrful 
book of devotion. His precepts are rigid, but they are 
founded on the gospel: his satire is sharp, but it is 
drawn from the knowledge of human life ; and many 
of his portraits are not unworthy of the pen of La 
Bruyere. If ho finds a spark of piety in his reader’s 
mind, he will soon kindle it to a fiaine ; and a philo- 
sopher must allow that he exposes, with equal severity 
and truth, the strange contradiction between the faith 
and practice of the Christian world. Under the names 
of Flavia and Miranda he has a<hiiirably described my 
two aunts — the Heathen and the Christian sister. 

JVIy father, Fdward (libbon, was born in October 
1707 : at the age of thirteen he could scarcely feel that 
he was disinherited by act of parliament ; and, as he 
advanced towards manhood, new j)ros])ects of hwtune 
opened to his view. A paient is most attentive to 
supply in his children the deficiencies of wliich lie is 
conscious in himself: my grandfather’s knowledge 
was derived from a strong understanding, and the ex- 
perience of the ways of men ; but my father enjoyed 
the benefits of a liberal education as a scholar and a 
gentleman. At Westminster school, and afterwards 
at ymanuel college in (kiiiihridge, he passed through 
a regular course of acudouiical discipline ; and the care 
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of his learning and morals was entrusted to his pri- 
vate tutor, the same Mr William Law. But the mind 
of a saint is above or below the present world ; and 
while the i)U])il ])roceeded on his travels, the tutor re- 
mained at Putney, the much-honoured friend and 
spiritual director of the whole family. My father 
resided some time at Paris, to acquire the fashionable 
exercises; and as his temper was wai*m and social, he 
indulged in those ])leasures for which the strictness 
of his former education had given him a keener relish, 
lie afterwards visited several provinces of France; but 
his excursions were neither long nor remote ; and the 
jderuler knowledge which he had gained of the French 
language was gradually obliterated. His })ass5ige 
through Besancon is marked by a singular consequence 
in the chain of human events. In a dangerous illness 
Mr Gibbon was attended, at bis own request, by one 
of his kinsmen of the name of Acton, the younger 
brother of a younger brother, who had applied himself 
to the study of physic. During the slow recovery of 
his patient, the physician himself was attackeil hy the 
malady of love : be maridcd bis mistress, renounced 
his country and religion, settled at Besanqon, ami be- 
came the father of three sons; the eldest of whom, 
general Acton, is conspicuous in Jiurope as the prin- 
cipal minister of the king of the Two Sicilies. By an 
uncle whom another stroke of fortune had transplanted 
to Leghorn, he was educated in the naval service of 
the emperor; and liis valour and conduct in the com- 
mand of the Tuscan frigates protected the retreat of 
the Spaniards from Algiers. On my father's return to 
England, he w.as chosen, in the general election of 
17'H, to serve in j)arliament for the borough of Pe- 
tersfield; a burgage tenure, of which my grandfather 
possessed a weighty share, till he alienated (I know 
not why) such iin])urtant property. In the opposition 
to sir Robert Walpole and the Pelhams, prejudice and 
society connected his son with the 'I'uries, — shall 1 say 
Jacobites — or, as they were jdeased to style them- 
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solves, the country gentlemen ? With them he gave 
many a vote; with them he drank many a bottle. 
Without acquiring the fame of an orator or a states- 
man, he eagerly joined in the great oj)])osition which, 
after a seven years’ chase, hunted down sir Robert 
Walpole : and in the pursuit of an unpopular minister, 
bo gratified a ])rivatc revenge against the oppressor of 
bis family in tlie South Sea persecution. 

I was born at Putney, in the county of Surry, the 
27th of April, O. S. in the year 1737; the first child 
of the marriage of Edward Gibbon, esq. and of .Judith 
Porten.* ]\Iy lot might have been that of a slave, a 
savage, or a peasant; nor can I reflect without plea- 
sure on the bounty of nature, which cast my birth in 
a free and civilized country, in an age of science and 
plnlosO])hy, in a family of honourable rank, and de- 
cently endowed with the gifts of fortune. From my 
birth I have enjoyed the right of primogeniture; but 
I was succee(lc(i by five brothers and one sister, all of 
whom were snatclied away in their infancy. My five 
brothers, whose names may he found in the ])arish 
register of Putney, 1 shall not pretend to lament : but 
from my childhood to tlie present hour I have deeply 
ami sincerely regretted my sister, whose life was 
somt vhat prolonged, and whom 1 remember to have 
scc!' an amiable infant. The relation of a brother and 
a sister, especially if they do not marry, a])pears to me 
of a very singular nature, Jt is a familiar and tender 
friendship with a feiirile much about our own age; 

* 'J’lic union to which J owe my birth was a marriage of 
inclination anil esteem, Mr James Porten, a merchant of 
London, resided with his family at Putney, in a house ad- 
joining to the bridge and ehiirch-ynrd, where f have passed 
iiiiiny happy hours of my childhood. I!e left one son (the 
late sir Stanier Porten) and three dniighters; Catherine, 
who preserved her iiinidcn name, and of whom 1 shall here- 
afti?.* speak : another daiightijr married Mr Darrel of Rirh- 
mond, and left two sons, I'^dward and l?ohcrt : ti:< youngest 
of file three listers was Judith, iiiy inolher. 
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an aIVc'ction perhaps softened by the secret iiillucncc 
of sex, but pure from any mixture of sensual desire ; 
the sole species of platonic love that can be indulged 
with truth and without danger. 

At the general election of l/dl, JMr Gibbon and Mr 
I)elm6 stood an expensive and successful contest at 
Southampton, against JMr Diimincr and IMr llenly, 
afterwai’ds lord diancellor and earl of Northingtoii. 
The Whig candidates had a majority of the resident 
voters; but the corporation was firm in the Tory in- 
terest: a sudden creation of 1/0 new freemen turned 
the scale; ami a supply was readily obtained of 
respectable volunteers, who flocked from all parts of 
England to support the cause of their political friends. 
The new parliament opened with the victory of an 
opposition which was fortifled by strong clamour and 
strange coalitions. From the event of the first divi- 
sions, sir Robert Walpole perceived that lie could no 
longer lead a majority in the House of Gommuns, and 
prudently resigned (after a dominion of one and twenty 
years) the guidance of the state (1712). But the fall 
of an unpopular minister was not succeeded, according 
to general expectation, by a millennium of happiness 
and virtue ; some courtiers lost their places, some pa- 
triots lost their characters; lord Orford’s offences 
vanished with his power; and after a short vibration, 
the Pelham government was fixed on the old basis of 
the Whig . Tistocracy. In the year 1 7-15 the throne 
and tlie constitution were attacked by a rebellion, 
which does not reflect much lioiiour on the nalioiiul 
spirit: since the English friends of the Pretender 
wanted courage to join his standard, and his enemies 
(tlic: bulk of the people) allowed him to advance into 
the heart of llie kingdom. Without daring, perhaps 
without desiring, to aid the rebels, my father inva- 
riably adhered to tlie dory ojiposition. In the most 
critical season he accepted, for tlie service of the 
party, the oifice of aldcriiian in the city of London; 
but the duties were so repugnant to his incliiiatiuM 
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and habits, that he resigned his gown at the end of a 
few months. The second ])arliament in wliich he sat 
was prematurely dissolved (17470 and as he was un- 
able or unwilling to maintain a second contest for 
Southampton, the life of the senator expired in that 
dissolution. 

The death of a new-born child before that of its 
parents may seem an unnatural, but it is strictly a 
probable event : since of any given miinber the greater 
part are extingiiislied before tlieir ninth year, before 
they possess the faculties of the mind or body. With- 
out accusing the profuse waste or imperfect workman- 
ship of nature, 1 shall only observe, that this unfa- 
vourable chance was multiplied against my infant 
existence. So feeble was my constitution, so ])reca- 
rious my life, that in the ])a])tism of my brotln?rs 
my father’s prudence successively repeated my Chris- 
tian name of Ivlward, that, in case of the departure 
of the eldest son, this patronymic appellation might 
be still perpetuated in the family. 

Uno nviilso non dcfK'it alter. 

To preserve and to rear so frail a being, the most 
tender assiduity was scarcely snllicient ; and my mo- 
ther’s attention w as somew hat diverted by her frecpicnt 
pregnancies, by an exclusive ])assion for her luis])and, 
and by the dissipation of the Avorld, in which his taste 
and authority obliged her to mingle, lint the maternal 
odiee was snpjdiecl by rnv aunt, Mrs (’atlierine Porten ; 
at whose name 1 feel a tear of gratitude trickling dow'ii 
iiiy cheek. A life of colihaey transferred her vacant 
e.rt’ection to her sister’s first child ; my w'eakness ex- 
cited her pity; her attachment was fortified by labour 
and success; and if there he any, as 1 trust tfierc arc 
some, w'ho rejoice that 1 live, to that dear and excel- 
lent w'oman they must holil themselves indebted. 
IManv anxious and solitary days did she consume in 
the patient trial of every im)dc of relief airl amuse- 
mciA. Many wakeful nights did she sit by my bed- 
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side ill trembling expectation that each hour would be 
my last. Of tlie various and frequent disorders of my 
childhood my own recollection is dark, nor do 1 wish 
to expatiate on so disgusting a topic. iSullice it to 
say, that while every practitioner, from Sloane and 
Ward to the chevalier 1'aylor, was successively siim- 
monod to torture or relieve me, the care of my mind 
was too frequently neglected for that of my health ; 
compassion always suggested an excuse for the indul- 
gence of the master or the idleness of the J)upil; anil 
the chain of iny education was broken as often as I 
was recalled from the school of learning to the bed of 
sickness. 

As soon as the use of speech had prcjiared my in- 
fant reason for the admission of knowledge, 1 was 
taughi the arts of reading, writing, and arithiiietie. 
So remote is the date, so vague is the memory, of tbeir 
origin in myself, that, were not the error correctctl by 
analogy, 1 should be tempted to conceive them as 
innate. In my childhood 1 was praised for the rt a- 
dincss with which I could multiply and divide, by 
memory alone, two sums of several figures: such 
praise encouraged my growing talent; and had 1 
persevered in this line of application, I might have 
acquired some fatiie. in mathematical studies. 

After this previous instruction at home, or at a day- 
school at Putney, J was delivered at the age of seven 
into the hands of Mr Jolm Kirby, who exercised 
about eigl .lecn months the ollice of my domestic tutor. 
His own words, which I shall here transcribe, inspire 
in his favour a sentiment of pity and esteem . — ” Du- 
ring my abode in in y native county of ( Juinbcrlarid, 
in quality of an indigent curate, 1 used now and then 
in a summer, when the jjleasantiu?ss of the season 
invited, to take a solitary walk to the sea-shore, 
which lies about two miles from the town where 1 
lived. Here I would amuse myself, one while in 
viewing at largi' the agrei*al)lo [irospcct which sur- 
rounded me, and another while, confining my sight to 
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nearor (ibjocts, in oclmirinfr tlic vast varietj'^ of beau- 
tiful shells thrown upon the beach; some of the 
clioicest of which 1 always picked up, to divert iny 
little ones upon my return. One time amonpf the 
rest, takinpf such a journey in my head, I sat down 
upon the declivity of the beach with iny face to the 
sea, wliicli was now come up within a few yards of 
iny feet; when immediately the sad thoughts of the 
wretched condition of my family, and the unsuccess- 
fulness of all endeavours to amend it, came crowdin|T 
into my mind, Avhich drove me into a deep melan- 
choly, and ever and anon forced tears from my eyes.” 
Distress at last forced him to leave the country. His 
learning and virtue introduced him to my father; 
and at Putney he might have found at least a tempo- 
rary shelter, liad not an act of indiscretion again 
driven him into the world. One day reading prayers 
in the jiarish church, he most unluckily forgot the 
name of king George ; his jiatron, a loyal subject, 
dismissed him with some reluctance, and a decent 
reward ; and how the poor man ended his days 1 have 
never been able to learn. Mr John Kirkby is the 
author of two small volumes ; the Life of Autoinathes 
(liondon, 1745,) and an English and Latin Grammar 
(Loiuhm, l/Jh;) which, as a t€\stimony of gratitude, 
he dedicated (November 5, 1745) to my father. I'lie 
hooks are before inc; from them the pupil may judge 
the preceptor; and, upon the whole. Ids judgment 
will not be nnfavourahic. The grammar is executed 
with accuracy and skill, and I know not whether any 
belter existed at the time in our language ; but the 
life of Automatbes aspires to the honours of a j)biloso- 
])ldcal fiction. It is the story of a youth, the son of a 
shipwrecked exile, who lives alone on a desert island 
from infancy to the age of manhood. A hind is his 
muse; he inherits a cottage, with many useful and 
curious instrumeuts ; some ideas remain of the educa- 
tion of his two first years; some arts are borrowed 
Irom the l eavers of a neighbouring lake; some truths 
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are revealed in siiperiiatiiral visions. W'itli these helps, 
and Ills own industry, Aiitomatlios becomes a self- 
tanfrht though speechless philosopher, who had inves • 
tifyated witli success his o\m mind, the natural world, 
the abstract sciences, and tlie #?reat principles of mora- 
lity and religion. 'J’hc author is not entitled to the 
merit of invention, since he has blended the En^ylish 
story of Robinson (^-rusoe with the Arabian romance 
of Hai Ehu Vokhdan, which he might have read in 
the Latin version of Pocock. In the Autoinathes I 
cannot praise either the deptli of thought or elegance 
of style ; but the hook is not devoid of entertainment 
or instruction ; and among several interesting passages 
I would select the discovery of fire, which j)roduces 
by accidental iniscliief the discovery of conscience. A 
man who had thought so much on the subjects of 
language and education was surely no ordinary pre- 
ceptor; iny childish years, and his hasty dei)arture, 
prevented me from enjoying the full benefit of his 
lessons ; hut they enlarged my knowledge of arith- 
metic, and left me a clear impression of the English 
and Latin rudiments. 

In my ninth year, (January 17^6,) in a lucid interval 
of comparative health, my father adopted llie conve- 
nient and customary mode of English education ; and 
I was sent to Kingstou-upoii-'riiames, to a school of 
about seventy hoys, which was kept by DrWooddeson 
and Ills Assistants, lilvery time 1 have siiua'. j)assed 
over Putney common, J have always noticed the sj)ot 
where my mother, as we dnive along in the coach, 
admonished me that I was now going into the world, 
and must learn to think and act for myself, 'riu; ex- 
pression may appear ludicrous, yet tliere is not in the 
course of life a more reinarkal)le chai\ge than the 
removal of a child from the luxury ruid freedom of a 
wealthy house to tlie frugal diet and strict subordina- 
tion of a school; from the tenderness of j^arents, and 
obseejuiousness of servanU, to the rude familiarity ot 
his eejuaL-, the insolent tyranny of his seniors, and the 
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rod perhaps of a cnud iintl capricious pedagogue. Such 
hardships may steel the mind and body against the in- 
juries of fortune ; hut my timid reserve was astonished 
by the crowd and tumult of the school ; the want of 
strength and activity dis({ualified me for the sports of 
play-field ; nor have I forgotten how often in the year 
forty-six I was reviled ami hufteted for the sins of my 
'rory ancestors, liy the common methods of disciplim*, 
at the expense of many teaKs and some blood, 1 pur- 
chased the knowledge of the Latin syntax : and not 
long since I was possessed of the dirty vohmies of 
Plnedrus and Cornelius Nepos, which I ]>ainfully con- 
strued and darkly understood. The choice of these 
authors is not injudicious. 'The of Cornelius 

Nepos, the friend of Atticus and Cicero, are coinj)osed 
in the style of the purest age ; his simplicity is elegant, 
his brevity copious ; he exhibits a series of men and 
manners ; and with such illustrations as every pedant 
is not indeed qualified to give, this classic biographer 
may initiate a young student in the history of Greece 
and Home. The use of fables or apologues has been 
ii])provcd in every age from ancient India to modern 
Luropc They convey in familiar images the truths of 
morality and prudence ; and the most childish under- 
stand’ ng (I advert to the scruples of Rousseau) will 
not su])posc either that beasts ih speak, or that men 
fuay lie. A fable represents the genuine cliaracters t>f 
animals; and a skilful master might extract from 
Pliny and Bufibn soiro pleasing lessons of natural 
history, a science well adapted to the taste and capacity 
ot children. The latiuity of Phicdrus is not exempt 
from an alloy of the silver age ; hut his manner is 
concise, terse, and sente!itious : the Thracian slave 
discreetly breathes the spirit of a froeman ; and when 
llic text is sound, the style is perspicuous. But Ins 
fables, after a long oblivion, were first })nhlishcd by 
l^eter Pitliou, from a corrupt manuscript. The lahoui\s 
of fifty editors confess the defects of the copy, as well 
as the value of t.lie original; and the sclioohhoy may 
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have been wbipt for misapprclinidiiif^ a passage winch 
Bentley conld not restore, and which Burman could 
not explain. 

IVIy studies were too frequently interruj)te<l by sick- 
ness ; and after a real or nominal residence at Kingston 
school for near two years, I was finally recalled (De- 
cember 1/47) by my mother’s death, wliich was 
occasioned, in her thirty-eighth year, by the conse- 
quences of her last labour. I was too young to feel the 
im])ortance of my loss; and the image of her j)crson 
and conversation is faintly imprinted in my memory. 
The aflectionate heart of my aunt, (Catherine l^>rten, 
bewailed a sister and a friend ; hut my poor father was 
inconsolable, and the transport of grief seemed to 
threaten his life or his reason. I can never forget the 
scene of our fir‘^ t interview some weeks after the fatal 
event ; the awful silence, the room hung with black, 
the mid-day tapers ; his sighs and tears ; liis praises of 
my mother, a saint in heaven ; his solemn adjuration 
that I would cherish her memory and imitate her vir- 
tues ; and the fervour with which he kissed and blessed 
me as the sole surviving pledge of their loves. The 
storm of passion insensibly subsided into calmer me- 
lancholy. At a convivial meeting of his friends, Mr 
Giijhoii might affect or enjoy a gleam of cheerfulness ; 
but his plan of happine.ss was for ever destroyed : and 
after the loss of his companion, he was left alone in a 
world, of which the business anil pleasures were to 
him irksome or insipid. After some unsuccessful trials, 
lie renounced the tumult of London and the hospitality 
of Putney, and buried himself in the rural, or rather 
rustic, solitude of Buriton ; from wliich, during several 
years, he seldom emerged. 

As far back as I can rcinendier, the lioiise, near 
Putney-bridge and the cliiurh-yard, of my maternal 
grandfiitlier, appears in the liglit of my pro[)cr and 
native home, ft was there that I was allowed to 
spend tlie greatest part of my time, in sickness or in 
liealtli, during my school vacations and my parents* 
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residence in London, tind finally, after iny mother’s 
death. Three months after that event, in the spring 
of the commercial ruin of lier father, JVlr James 

Porten, was accomplished and declared. As his eflects 
were not sold, nor the house evacuated till the (Christ- 
mas following, I enjoyed during the whole year the 
society of my aunt, without much consciousness of her 
im])ending fate. I feel a melancholy pleasure in re- 
peating my obligations to that excellent woman, Mrs 
Catherine Porten, the tiTie mother of my mind as wtU 
as of my health. Her natural good sense was improved 
by the perusal of the best books in the English lan- 
guage ; and if her reason was sometimes clouded by 
prejudice, her sentiments were never disguised by 
liypocrisy or affectation. Her indulgent tenderness, 
the frankness of her temper, and my innate rising 
curiosity, soon removed all distance between us ; like 
friends of an ccjual age, we freely conversed on every 
topic, familiar or abstruse ; and it w^as her deliglit and 
reward to observe the first shoots of my young ideas. 
Pain and languor were often soothed by the voice of 
instruction and amusement ; and to her kind lessons 1 
ascribe my early and invincible love of reading, whicli 
I would not oxebange for the treasures of India. I 
should perhaps be astonished, were it |»ossible to 
ascertain the date at w'hich a favourite tale was en- 
graved by frc(juent repetition in my memory ; — the 
(Javern of the Winds ; the Palace of Felicity ; and 
the fatal moment, at the end of three months or cen- 
turies, when Prince Adolphus is overtaken by Time, 
who had worn out so many ]mir of wings in the 
pursuit. Before 1 left Kingston fcIiooI I was well 
ac(|uainted with Pope’s Homer, and the Arabian 
Niglit^s Entertainments, two liooks which will always 
please by the moving picture of human manners and 
specious miracles : nor was 1 then capable of discern- 
ing that Pope’s translation is a portrait endowed with 
every merit excepting that of likeness to tli:; original. 
I’lu verses of Fopc accubtomod my ear to thx^ sound 
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of poetic haniiony : in tlic death of Hector, and tliti 
shipwreck of lUysses, I tasted the new emotions of 
terror and pity ; and seriously disputed with my aunt 
on the vices and virtues of the heroes of the Trojan 
war. I'Voin Pope’s Homer to Dryden’s N’irgil was an 
easy transition; but 1 know not how, from some fault 
ill the author, the translator, or the reader, the pious 
.Thieas did not so forcibly seize on my imagination; 
and 1 derived more pkjisiire from Ovid’s i\lelamor- 
phoses, esjiecially in the fall of Piiaeton, and the 
speeches of Ajax and Olysses. My grandfather’s flight 
unlocked the door of a tolerable library ; and I turned 
over many J'higlish pages of poeti y imd romance, of 
history and travels. Where a title attracted my eye, 
without fear or awe, J snatched the volume from the 
shelf ; and Mrs 1’orten, who indulged herself in moral 
and religious sjieculations, wjis more prone to en- 
courage tlian to check a curiosity above the strength 
of a ])oy. This y(‘ar (l7dS) tln^ twelfth of my age, 1 
shall note as the most propitious to the growth of my 
intellecl ual stature. 

"J'lic relies of my grandfather’s fortune afforded a 
hare annuity hir his own maintenance ; and his 
daughter, my worthy aunt, who had already passed 
her fortieth year, was left destitute. Her noble, spirit 
scorned a life of obligation and dependance; .and after 
revolving several sehemes, she j)refeiTed tlie humble 
industry of keeping a hoarding-house for Westminster 
scliool,* where she laboriously e.arned a competence 
for lier old ;ige. 'I’his singular oj)porluuity of hlcmling 
the advantages of private and public education dt*cirlcd 
my father. Afier tiu* (1>nstinas holidays, in January 
l7‘P^f 1 accompanied Mrs Porten to her new liouse in 
(yollege street, and wa.s iuimcdiately entcre(i in the 

l! is s.iifl in tlir* faiiiil>, six- v\;is priDcipaliy in(Iiiet.Mi 
to I his iindet't. iking by la*r alVerrmn f'»r ln r in phevv, whose 
weak (-oristitiilhi]) Kspiind liei eonstunl and uiirciiiilled 
aUeutioJi. S. 
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school, of which Dr John Nicoll was at that time liead 
master. At first 1 was alone ; but iny aunt’s resolution 
was praised, her character was esteemed, her friends 
were numerous and active. In the course of some 
years she became the mother of forty or fifty boys, for 
the most part of family and fortune; and as her 
primitive habitation was too narrow, she built and 
occupied a siiacious mansion in Dean’s yard. 1 shall 
always be ready to join in the common opinion, that 
our public schools, which have produced so many 
eminent characters, are the best adapted to the genius 
and constitution of the English people. A boy of 
spirit may ac(juire a previous and practical exjierience 
of the world ; and his playfellows may be the future 
friends of his heart or his interest. In a free inter- 
course with his equals, the ha!)its of truth, fortitude, 
and prudence, will insensibly be matiured. Birth and 
riches arc measiued by the standard of personal 
merit ; and the mimic scene of a rebellion has dis- 
played, in their true colours, the ministers and patriots 
of the rising generation. Our seminaries of learning 
do not e-xactly correspond with the precept of a Spar- 
tan king, “ that the child should be instructed in the 
arts whicli will he useful to the man since a finished 
schol?! ' may emerge from the head of Westminster or 
Eton, in total ignorance of the business and conversa- 
tion of Englisli gentlemen in tlie latter end of the 
eighteenth century. But these schools may assume 
the merit of teaching ail that they pretend to teach, 
the Latin and Greek languages : they deposit in the 
hands of a disciple the keys of two valuable chests ; 
nor can he complain, if they are aftcrward.s lost or 
neglected by his own fault. The necessity of leading 
in equal ranks so many unequal powers of capacity 
and application, will prolong to eiglit or ten years the 
juvenile studies which might he dispatched in half 
that time by the skilful master of a single pupil, ^’^et 
even ^tlie repetition of exercise and discipline contri- 
Outos to fix ill a vacant mind the verbal science o{ 
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grammar and prosody : and the j>rivate or voluntary 
student, who possesses the sense and spirit of the 
classics, may olVend by a false (jiiimtity the scnipulous 
ear of a well-flogged critic. For myself, I must be con- 
tent with a very small share of the civil and literary 
fruits of a public school. In the space of two years, 
(l/dJi, intcrruined by danger and debility, I 

painfully climbed into the third form ; and my riper 
age was left to accpiire the beauties of the Latin, and 
the rudiments of the (Jreek tongue. Instead of auda- 
ciously mingling in the sports, the (piarrels, and the 
connections, of our little world, I was still cherished at 
home under tlic maternal wing of my aunt ; and iny 
removal from W'estminstcr long ])recctlcd the a]>proach 
of manhood. j » 

The violence and variety of my complaints, wliich 
had excused my frccpient absence from Westminster 
school, at length engaged Mrs Forten, with the 
arlvice of physicians, to conduct me to Bath : at 
the end of the Michaelmas vacation (1/50) she 
quitted me with reluctance, and 1 remained several 
months under the care of a trusty maid-servant. A 
strange nervous afl'eclion, wliich alternately con- 
tracted my legs, and ]>roduced, without any visilde 
symptoms, the most cxcniciating jiain, was ineftec- 
tually opposed by the various methods of bathing and 
pumpiiip.. From Bath I was transported to Win- 
chester, to the Iioum; of a jihysician ; and after the 
failure of ins medical skill, we haci again recourse to 
the virtues of the Bath waters. During the intervals 
of these fits I moved with my fatln r to Buriton and 
Putney ; and a short unsuccessful trial was aUeinpte<I 
to renew my atteiidance at Westminster school. But 
iny infirmities could not be reconciled with the hours 
and discipline of a ])ublic seminary ; and instead of a 
domestic tutor, who might have watched the favour- 
able moments, and gently advanced the progress of 
iny learning, my fatlier was too easily content with 
such occasional ic achers as the diiVerent places of my 
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residence could su)>]»ly. I was newr I'on-cd, and 
seldom was I ])ersu-.ulcd, to admit, these lessons : yet 
1 read with a elerj^yman at Bath some odes of Horace, 
and several episodes of Vir^fil, which j(ave me an im- 
jierfect and transient enjoyment of the l^atin ])oets. It 
mifj^ht now be aj)})rchcndeJ that 1 should continue for 
life an illiterate cripjde ; but, as I approached my 
sixteenth year, nature displayed in my favour her 
mysterious ener^ries : my constitution was fortified and 
fixed; and my disorders, iri'^tead of j^rowin«jr with my 
growtii, and stren;^theninj^ with my strenj^th, most 
wonderfully vanislicd. I have never possessed or 
abused the insolence of health; but since that time 
few persons have been more excm|)t from real or 
imaginary ills; and, till 1 am admonislu'd by the gout, 
the r(;adc‘r will no more be troubled with the history 
of my bodily complaints. My unexpected recovery 
again eneouragt'd the hope of my’^ eclueation ; and I 
was placed at lusher, in SuriTy, in the house of the 
reverend Mr I’liilij) Francis, in a pleasant spot which 
promised to unite the various benefits of air, ex- 
ercise, and study (January I /•">-). The translator 
of Horace miglit have taught me to relish the Latin 
p()et«, had not my friends discoverer 1, in a few weeks, 
that lie prefer] cd the j)l(*asuros of London to the in- 
struction of his pupils. My father’s perplexity at this 
time, rather than Ids prudence, was urged to embrace 
a singular and desperate measure. Without ]wepara- 
tion or delay he carried me to Oxford; and I was 
matricukg.ed in the university as a gentleman com- 
Tiioncr of Magdalen college, before I had accomplished 
the fifteenth y'ear of rny ago (April 17'''>-.) 

'l’h(* curiosity which had been implanted in my 
infant mind, was still alive and active; but niy reason 
was not siinick ntly informed !o understand the value, 
or to lament the loss, of three precious vears from niy 
entrance at Mk stminster to my adiuission at Oxforti. 
Instead of repining at my long and frequent confine- 
ment to tlie t haiiihcr or tlie couch, I rcciclly rejoiced 
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111 tliose infirmities wliicli doliveied me iVoin the 
exercises of tlie school iitul the society of my e({uuls. 
As often as I was tolerably exempt from danger and 
pain, rcatling, free desultory reading, was the emjiloy- 
ment and comfort of my solitary hours. At West- 
minster rny aunt souglit only to amuse and indulge 
me ; in my stations at Bath luid Winchester, at 
Buriton and Putney, a false compassion respected my 
sufferings; and 1 was allowed, without control or 
advice, to gratify the wanderings of an unripe taste. 
My indiscriminate appetite subsided by degrees in the 
historic line : and since philosophy has exploded all 
innate ideas and natural propensities, 1 must ascribe 
this choice to the assiduous perusal of the Universal 
History, as the octavo volumes successively appeared. 
Tliis unequal vvork, and a treatise of llearne, the 
‘ Ductor Ilistoricus,* referred and introtluccd me to the 
Greek and Roman historians, to as many at least as 
were accessible to an Jilnglish reader. All that i 
could lind were greedily devoured, from Littlebury’s 
lame Herodotus, and Spelinan’s valuable Xeniiphoii, 
to the ])oinpous folios of (lordon^s 3’acitiis, and a 
ragged Procopius of the beginning of the last century. 
The cheap acijuisition of so much knowledge con- 
firincd iny dislike to the study of languages ; and I 
argued with Mrs Porlen, that were I master of Greek 
and Latin, 1 must interpret to myself in Bnglish the 
thoughts of the original, and that such extemporary 
versions must he inferior to the elaborate translations 
of professed scholars; a silly sophism, which could 
not easily he confuted hy a person ignorant of any 
other language than her own. Prom the ancient f 
leaped to the modern world: many crude lumps of 
Speed, Rapin, Mezeray, Davila, iNlaehiavel, father 
Paul, Bower, &c , I devoured like so many novels ; 
and I swallowed with the same vorcicioiis appetite the 
descriptions of India and Ghina, of Mexico iuul P(‘ru. 

My first introduction to tlie historic scenes which 
liave since tiigiigcd oo many years of my life, must he 
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ascribed to an accident. In the siirnmer of 1/51 I 
accompanied iny father on a visit to Mr Hoare’s in 
Wiltshire; hut 1 was less delighted with the beauties 
of Stourhead than with discovering in the library a 
common hook, the Continuation of Echard’s Roman 
History, which is indeed executed with more skill and 
taste than the jirevious work. To me the reigns of 
the successors of Constantine were absolutely new ; 
and I was immersed in the passage of the (iotlis over 
the Danube, wlicn the summons of the dinner-bell 
reluctantly dragged me from my intellectual feast, 
'riiis transient glance served rather to irritate than to 
appease my curiosity ; and as soon as 1 returned to 
Bath, I procured the second Jind third volumes of 
Howel’s History of the World, which exhibit the 
Byzantine ])eriod on a larger scale. Mahomet and his 
Saracens soon fixed my attention ; and some instinct 
; of criticism directed me to the genuine sources. Simon 
Ocklcy, an original in every sense, first opened my 
eyes ; and I was led from one l)ook to another till I 
had ranged round the circle of Oriental history. Be- 
fore I was sixteen, J had exhausted all that could he 
i learned in J’inglish of the Arabs and Persians, the 
' 'Fartars and Turks; and the same ardour urged me to 
guess .it the French of D’Hcrhelot, and to construe 
; the barhariius Latin of Pocock’s Ahulfiiragius. Such 
' vague ;uid multifarious reading couhl not teach me to 
think, to write, or to act; and the only ju’inciple that 
darted a ray of ligltt into the indigesteil chaos, was 
an early and ralional ap]dicati<m to the order of time 
and ])lace. 3'he maps of Cellarins and ^VeJls im- 
pniiied in my mind the jneture of ancient geography: 
.from Siraneliins I imhihed tlie elenicnts of ehrono- 
Jogy; tlio Tallies of llelvicus and Anderson, the 
^^mials of 1 ;^her aiul Pri<leaux, distinguisiied the eon- 
section of cviaits, and engraved the mnltitnde of 
jViiames and dates in a clear and indelihle, serit s. But 
;.|n thy diseussion of the fust ages I overleaj»eil tlu* 
toil IRIS of modestv and ii. e. In childish iKilaure 
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I prcsiitncd to weigh the systems of Sealiger and 
Pctavius, of iMarshain and Newton, which 1 could 
seldom study in the originals ; and iny sleei) has been 
disturbed by the dilliculty of reconciling the Septua- 
gint with the Hebrew computation. 1 arrived at 
Oxford w'ith a stock of erudition that might have 
puzzled a doctor, and a degree of ignorance of which 
a school-boy would have been ashamed. 

At the conclusion of this first period of my life, I 
am tempted to enter a protest against the trite and 
lavish praise of the haiipiness of our boyish years, 
which is echoed with so much alFectation in the world. 
That hapj)iness 1 have never known, that time I have 
never regretted; and were my poor aunt still alive, 
she would bear testimony to the early and constant 
uniformity of iny sentiments. It will indeed be re- 
plied, that / am not a competent judge; that pleasure 
is incomi)atible with jjain ; that joy is excluded from 
sickness ; and that the felicity of a school-boy consists 
in the perpetual motion of thoughtless and [dayful 
agility, in which I was never <iualificd to excel. My 
name, it is most true, could never be enrolled among 
the sprightly race, the idle progeny of Eton or West- 
minster, 

“ Who foroniojit dtlight to cloavr, 

Wit)i pliant arm, tho wave. 

Or urge l(u! f)al!.** 

The poet may gaily describe the short hours of recr**- 
ation ; hut he forgets the daily tedious labours of the 
school, which is ajiproached each morning with 
anxious and reluctant stc[)s. 

A traveller who visits Oxford or Cambridge it; 
sur[)ri.sed and edified by the a[)[)arent order and Iran 
cjuillity that j)revail in the seats of the I’higlish muses 
In the most celebrated universities of Holland, tier* 
many, and Italy, the sindenis, who swarm from 
tliffercni countries, arc h>osely dispersed in privah 
lodging.’^; at the houses of tlie burghers; tin y dre^'- 
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nrcording to tlieir fancy and fortune; and in the 
intemperate quarrels of youth and wine, their swords, 
tliough less frequently than of old, are sometimes 
stained with each other’s blood. The use of arms is 
!)anished from our English universities ; the uniform 
habit of the academics, the square cap and black 
gown, is adapted to the civil and even the clerical 
profession; and from the doctor in divinity to the 
nnder-graduate, the degrees of learning and age are 
oxtemally distinguished. Instead of being scattered 
in a town, the students of Oxford and Cambridge are 
united in colleges ; their maintenance is provided at 
their own expense, or that of the founders ; and the 
stated hours of the hall and chapel represent the dis> 
cipline of a regular, and, as it were, a religious com- 
munity. The eyes of the traveller are attracted by 
the size or beauty of the public edifices; and the 
])rincipal colleges appear to be so many palaces, which 
a liberal nation has erected and endowed for the habi- 
tation of science. My own introduction to the uni- 
versity of Oxford forms a new era in my life ; and at 
the distance of forty years I still remember my first 
emotions of surprise and satisfaction. In my fifteenth 
year I felt myself suddenly raised from a hoy to a man ; 
the persons whom I respected as my superiors in age 
and aciulemical rank, entertained me with every mark 
of attcnti<in and civility ; and my vanity was flattered 
hy the velvet cap and silk gown which distinguish a 
gentlcman-coinmoner from a plebeian student. A 
decent allowance, more money than a school-hoy had 
ever seen, was at my own disposal ; and I might com- 
maTid, among the tradesmen of Oxford, an indefinite 
^^and dangerous latitude of credit. A key was de- 
^livcred into my hands, which gave me the free use of 
|a numerous and learned library ; my apartment con- 
^^isted of three elegant and well-furnislied rooms in 
l^he new building — a stately pile — of Magdalen college ; 

* tid the adjacent walks, had they been frequented by 
^atojs disciples, might have been compaied to the 
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Attic shade on the hanks of the Ilissus. Sucli was 
the fair prospect of niy entrance (April 3, 1/52) into 
the university of Oxford. 

A venera]>le prelate, whose taste and erudition 
must reflect honour on the society in which tluy 
were formed, has drawn a very interesting^ picture f>f 
his academical life. “ I was eilucalcd,” sa\s hishoji 
Lowth, “ in tlie university of Oxford. I enjoyed all 
the advantages, both ])nhlic and private, which that 
famous seat of learning so largely aflords. I sjieiit 
many years in that illnstrioiis society, in a well-regu- 
lated course of useful discipline and studies, and in 
the agreeahlc and improving coinnu ri e of gentlemen 
and of sciiolars ; in a society where cm illation without 
envy, airihition without jealousy, contention without 
animosity, incited industry, and awakened genius; 
where a liberal pursuit of knowledge, and a genuine 
freedom of thought, was raised, eiieouraged, iiiid 
pushed forward hy example, ]>y commendation, and by 
authority. I breathed the same atmosphere that the 
Hookers, tlie ( ’hillingworths, and the lioekes, had 
breathed before; whoso henevolenec and humanity 
WTre as extensive as their vast genius and comprehen- 
sive knowJeilge; wlio always treated their adver- 
saries with civility and respei’t ; who made candour, 
moderation, and liberal judgment, as much the rule 
and law as the subject of their discourse. And ilu 
you r« proach me with my education in this place, ami 
with my relation to this most respecla!)lt? l>ody, whii ii 
I shall always esteem my greatot advantage and niy 
highest honour:” 1 transeiihe willi pleasure t! i 
elo<]uent passage, without examining wliat hcnelit'; </i 
what rewards were derived hy Hooker, or ('hilliiig- . 
worth, or J^oeke, from their academical instilulion ; ; 
without iriijuiring whetlier in this angry Cfintrovei-y J. 
the spirit (d J,»owtIi himself is pmilied from the in- 
tolerant zeal whieh W'arhurton laid ascribed to th" ; 
genius of the place, li. may indicl he ohservi d, th i' 
the a? ino^jdiei e of Oxford did ooi igree aith Ai 
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Ijocke’s constitution, and that the philosopher justly 
despised the academical bigots who expelled his per- 
son and condemned liis principles. The expression of 
gratitude is a virtue and a pleasure : a liberal mind will 
delight to cherish and celebrate tlie memory of its 
parents ; and the teachers of science are the parents 
of the mind. I applaud the filial piety which it is 
impossible for me to imitate ; since I must not confess 
an imaginary debt, to assume the merit of a just or 
generous retribution. 'Jo the university of Oxford I 
acknowledge no obligation ; and she will as cheerfully 
renounce me for a son, as I am willing to disclaim her 
for a mother. 1 spent fourteen months at IMagdalen 
college ; they proved the fourteen months the most 
idle and unprofitable of my whole life. The reader 
will pronounce between the school and the scholar ; 
but I cannot affect to believe that nature had dis- 
qualified me for all literjiry pursuits. The specious 
and ready excuse of my tender age, imperfect pre- 
paration, and hasty departure, may doubtless be 
alleged ; nor do 1 wish to defraud such excuses of 
their jiroper weight. Yet in my sixteenth year I was 
not devoid of capacity or application ; e\'en my 
childish reading had displayed an early though blind 
proprrisity for hooks; and the shallow flood might 
have been taught to flow in a deep channel and a 
clear stream. In the discipline of a well-constituted 
academy, under the guidance of skilful and vigilant 
professors, I should gradually have risen from trans- 
lations to originals, from the l^atin to the Greek 
classics, from dead languages to living science : my 
hours would have been occu^ned by r.seful and agree- 
able studies, the wanderings of fancy would have 
been restrained, and I should have escaped the 
temptations of idleness, which finally precipitated my 
departure from Oxford. 

Perhaps in a separate annotation I may coolly 
examine the fabulous and real antiquities of rw sister 
Hmiv^rsiiies, a question which has kindled such fierce 

VOL. 1. o 
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and foolish dispntes amonpf their fanatic sons. In the 
meanwhile it will be acknowledged, that these vener- 
able bodies are sulliciently old to })artake of all the 
prejudices and infirmities of age. The schools of 
Oxford and Cambridge were founded in a dark age of 
false and barbarous science ; and they are still tainted 
with the vices of their origin. Their primitive dis- 
cipline was adaj)ted to the education of priests and 
monks ; and the government still remains in the 
hands of the clergy, an order of men whose manners 
are remote from the ])resent world, and whose eyes 
are dazzled by the light of philosophy, 'fhe legal 
incorporation of these societies by the charters of 
popes and kings had given them a monopoly of the 
public instniction ; and the spirit of monopolists is 
narrow, lazy, and o])pressive : tludr work is more 
costly and less jiroductive than that of independent 
artists ; and the new improvements so cngerly grasped 
by llie competition of freedom, are admitted with slow 
and sullen reluctance in those proud corporations, 
above the fear of a rival, and Ixdow the confession of 
an error. We may scarcely hope that any reforma- 
tion will be a v<jlunlary act ; and so deeply are they 
rooted in law and prejudice, that even the omnipo- 
tence of parliament would shrink from an incpiiry into 
the state and ahiises of the two universities. 

The use of academical degrees, as old as the 
thirteenth century, is visibly laurowed from the 
mechanic corporations, in which an ap]U’eutice, after 
serving his time, obtains a testimonial of bis skill, and 
a licence to j)raciice his traclc and mystery. It is not 
my design to depreciate th(ise honours, whicli could 
never gratify or disappoint my ambition ; and I 
should applaud the institution, if the degrees of 
bachelor or licentiate were bestowed as the reward of 
manly and succesful study; if the name and rank of 
doctor O’* masti r were strictly reserved for the profes- 
sors of science who have approved their title to the 
public esteem. 
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In all the universities of Europe, excepting our 
own, the laiigiuiges and sciences are distributed among 
a numerous list of effective professors : the students, 
according to their taste, their calling, and their dili- 
gence, apply themselves to the proper masters ; and 
in the annual rcj)ctition of jniblic and private lectures 
these masters are assiduously employed. Our curi- 
osity may ihcpiire what number of professors has been 
instituted at ()xford ? (for 1 shall now confine myself 
to my own university ;) by whoiri are they appointed, 
and what may he the probable chances of merit or 
incapacity ? how many are stationed to the three fa- 
culties, and how many are left for the lilieral arts ? 
what is the form, and what the substance, of their 
lessons ? But all these questions are silenced by one 
sliort and singular answer, I'hat in the university 
of Oxford the greater part of the pul die professors 
have for these many years given up altogether even 
the pretence of teaching/* Incredible as the fact 
may appear, I must rest my belief on the ])ositive and 
impartial evidence of a master of moral and political 
wisdom, wlio had himself resided at Oxford. Dr 
Adam Smith assigns as the cause of their indolence, 
that instead of being ])aid by voluntary contributions, 
which would urge them to increase the number and 
to deserve the gratitude of their pupils, the Oxford 
prof»?ssors are secure in the enjoyment of a fixed sti- 
pend, without the necessity of labour, or the appre- 
hension of control. It has indeed been observed, 
nor is the observation absurd, that excepting in expe- 
rimental sciences, which demand a costly apj)aratus 
and a dexterous hand, the many valuable treatises 
that have been published on every subject of learn- 
ing, may now supersede the ancient mode of oral 
instruction. Were this principle true in its utmost 
latitude, 1 should only infer that the offices ami salaries 
which are hecomc useless, ought w’ilhout delay to 
be alxdisliud. Bui thcic still remains a material dif- 
ference between a book and a professor; liie hour of 
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the lecture enforces atteiulancc; attention is fixed bjr 
the presence, the voice, and the occasional questions, 
of the teacher ; the most idle will carry somethinj^ 
away; and the more diligent will compare the in- 
structions w'hich they have heard in the school, with 
the volumes which they peruse in their chamber. 
The advice of a skilful' professor will adapt a couiNe 
of reading to every mind and every situation ; his 
authority will discover, admonish, and at last chas- 
tise, the negligence of his disciples ; and his vigilant 
inquiries will ascertain the steps of their literary prri- 
gress. Whatever science he professes he may illus- 
trate in a series o f disc ourses, coift])Oscd in the leisure 
of his closet, piiSWnnced on piihlic occasions, and 
finally delivered to the press. 1 obscM ve with pleasure, 
that in the university of Oxford Dr Lowth, with 
equal eloquence and erudition, has executed this task 
in his incomparable Pnelcctiones on the Poetry of 
the Hebrews. 

The college of Mary Magdalen was founded in 
the fifteenth century by Wainfleet, hisho}) of Winches- 
ter ; and now consists of a president, forty fellows, 
and a number of inferior students. It is esteemed 
one of the largest and most wealthy of our academi- 
cal corporations, which may be compared to the 
Benedictine uhbeys of catlndic countries ; and I have 
loosely heard that the estates belonging to Magdalen 
college, which are leased by those indulgent landlords 
at small quit-rents and occasional fines, might be 
raised, in the hands of private avarice, to an annual 
revenue of nearly thirty thousand pounds. Our col- 
leges arc supposed to be schools of science, as w'cll as 
of education ; nor is it unreasonable to expect tliat a 
body of literary men, devoted to a life of celibacy, 
exempt from the care of their own subsistence, and 
amply provided with books, should devote their lei- 
sure to th " prosecutiem of study, and that some 
eflf'ects of tluir studies shoTild he manifesU d to Uu 
world, 'riic shelves of their lihiary groan under the 
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weight of the Benedictine folios, of the editions of 
the fathers, and the collections of the middle ages, 
which have issued from the single abbey of St Ger- 
main de Pr(^z at Paris. A comj)()sition of genius must 
be the oft'spriiig of one mind ; but such works of in- 
dustry as may be divided among many hands, and 
must be continued during many years, are the pecu- 
liar province of a laborious community. If 1 inciuire 
into the manufactures of the monks of Magdalen, if 
I extend the in(|uiry to the other colleges of Oxford 
and (yambridgc, a silent blush, or a scornful frown, 
will be the only reply. The fellows or monks of my 
time were decent easy men, who su^nnely enjoyed the 
gifts of the founder : their days were filled by a series 
of uniform employments — the chapel and the hall, the 
coffee-house and the common room, till they retired, 
weary and well satisfied, to a long slumber. From the 
toil of reading, or thinking, or writing, they had ab- 
solved their consciences ; and the first shoots of learn- 
ing and ingenuity withered on the ground, without 
yielding any fruit>s to the owners or the ])ublic. As 
a gentlcinan-coiTiinoner, I was admitted to the society 
of the fellows, and fondly expecteil that some ques- 
tions of literature would be the amusing and instruc- 
tive topics of their discourse. Their conversation 
stagnated in a round of ccdlege business, Tory po- 
litics, jiersonal anecdotes, and private scandal : their 
dull and deep potations excused the brisk iniein])erance 
of youth : and their cnnstilntional toasts were not 
expressive of the most lively loyalty for the house of 
Hanover. A general election was now approaeliing : 
the great Oxfordshire contest already blazed with all 
the malevolence of party zeal, Magdalen college was 
devotedly attached to the old interest ; and the 
names of Wenman and Dashwooti were more fre- 
qiientl^y pronounced, tluin thOvse of ("icero and t-hry- 
sostom. The example, of the senior fellows c<Mild not 
inspirv the under-graduatos with a liberal spirit or 
studious emulation ; and I cannot describe, as I never 
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knew, the discipline of collef^e. Some duties may 
possibly have been imposed on the poor scholars, 
whose ambition aspired to the jieaceful honours of a 

fellowship (a,wnfn tjuwth ordhtibus Deorum ;) 

but no independent members were admitted below the 
rank of a gentleman-commoner, .and our velvet cap 
was the caj) of liberty. A tradition prevailed that 
some of our predecessors had spoken Latin declama- 
tions in the hall ; hut of this ancient custom no ves^ 
tige reiUciined : the obvious methods of public ex- 
ercises an<l examinations were totally unknown ; and 
I have never heard that either the ])resiflent or the 
society interfered in the private economy of the tutors 
and their pupils. 

The silence of the Oxford professors, which deprives 
the youth of public instruction, is imperfectly sup- 
plied by the tutors, as they arc stylwi, of the several 
colleges. Instead of confining themselves to a sin- 
gle science, Avhicli had satislied the .ambition of Ihir- 
man or Bernoulli, tliey teach, or promise to teach, 
either history or mathematics, or ancient literature, 
or moral philosophy ; and as it is possible that they 
may be defective in all, it is highly probable that of 
some they will be ignorant. They are paid indeed by 
private contributions, but their appointment depend.s 
on the head '.'f the house : their diligence is volun- 
tary, and will consccpieiitly he languid, while the 
pupils themselves, or their parents, are not indulged 
in the liberty of choice or change. The tirst tutor 
into whose haiids 1 was resigned, ajipcars to have 
been one of the best of the tribe : l)r U’aldegravc 
was a learned and pious man, of a mild disposition, 
strict morals, and ahstemious life, wlio seldom min- 
gled in the polities or the jollity of the college. But 
his knowledge of the world was confined to the uni- 
versity ; his lc.'uriing w.us of the last rather than of 
the present : gc ; his temper was iiidoh'iit ; his fa- 
culties, which were not of the first rale, had been re- 
laxed by the climate; and he was satisfied, like hU 
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fellows, with the slight and superficial discharge of 
an important trust. As soon as my tutor had sounded 
the insufficiency of his disciple in school-learning, he 
proposed that we should read, every morning from 
ten to eleven, the comedies of Terence. The sum of 
my improvement in the university of Oxford is con- 
fined to three or four Latin plays ; and even the study 
of an elegant classic, which might have been illus- 
trated by a comparison of ancient and modern theatres, 
was retuiced to a dry and literal interpretation of the 
author’s text. During the first weeks 1 constantly 
attended these lessons in my tiitor’s room ; but as 
they ap[)eared equally devoid of profit and pleasure, 

I was once temi)tcd to try the experiment of a formal 
apology. The apology was accepted with a smile. I 
repeated the oflence with less ceremony ; the excuse 
was admitted with the same indulgence : the slightest 
motive of laziness or indisposition, the most trifling 
avocation at home or abroad, was allowed as a wortliy 
impediment ; nor did my tutor appear conscious of 
iny absence or neglect. Had the hour of lecture been 
constantly filled, a single hour was a small portion of 
iny academic leisure. No plan of study was recom- 
mended for my use ; no exercises were prescribed for 
Ills ins|}ection; and at the most precious season of 
youth whole, days and weeks \vere suffered to elapse 
without labour or amusement, without advice or ac- 
count. 1 should have listened to the voice of reason 
and of my tutor ; his mild behaviour had gained my 
confidence. I preferred his society to that of the 
younger .students ; and in our evening walks to the 
top of Hcddington-hill we freely conversed on a 
variety of subjects. Since Xhe days of I’ocock and 
Hyde, oriental learning has always been the jnidc of 
Oxford, and I once expressed an inclination to i-tudy 
*\rabic.„ His ])nidencc discouKigcd this childish fancy ; 
hut he neglected the fair occasion of directing the 
ardour . f a curious mind. During my absence iii the 
summer vacation Dr Waldcgravc accepted a college 
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living at Washington in Sussex, and on ray return I 
no longer found liiin at Oxford. From that time 1 
have lost sight of my first tutor; Imt at the end of 
thirty years ( 17 ^^!) he was still alive ; and the prac- 
tice of exercise and temperance had entitled him to 
a healthy old age. 

The long recess between the Trinity and Michaelmas 
terms empties the colleges of Oxford, as well as the 
courts of \Vestminster. I spent, at my father’s house 
at Buriton in Hampshire, the two months of August 
and September. It is whimsical enough, that as soon 
as I left Magdalen college, my taste for hooks began 
to revive ; hut it was the same blind and boyish taste 
for the pursuit of exotic history. Unprovided with 
original learning, unformed in the habits of thinking, 
unskilled in the arts of composition, I resoh’cil — to 
write a book. The title of this first essay ‘The Age 
of Sc.sostris,’ was perhaps suggesteil by Voltaire’s 
‘ Age of Louis XIV',’ whicli was new and ])o})ular ; but 
my s<de object was to investigate the }»robal)le date of 
the life and reign of the coiujueror of Asia. 1 was 
then enamoured of sir .lohn Marsham’s ‘ (>anon 
ilhronicus;’ an elaborate work, of whose merits and 
defects I was not yet qualified to judge. According 
to this specious though narrow plan, I settled iny 
liero about the time of Solomon, in the tenth cen- 
tury before the iniristian era. It was therefore in- 
cumbent on me, unless I would adopt sir Isaac New- 
ton’s shorter chronology, to remove a formidable ob- 
jection ; and my solution, for a youth of fifteen, is 
not devoid of ingenuity. In liis version of the sacred 
books, Manetho tiieliigh priest lias identified Sethosis, 
or Sesostris, with the elder brother of Danaus, who 
landed in (ireecc, according to the Parian Marble, 
fifteen hundred and ten years before (.Ihrist. But in 
my supposition the high priest is guilty of a voluntary 
error ; flattesy is the prolific ]»arent of falsehood. 
Manetho’s History of Kgypt is cledicated to IHolcmy 
Philadcl[)hus, who derived a fahiilous or illegitimate 



pedigree from the Macedonian kings of the race of 
Hercules. Damaus is the ancestor of Hercules; and 
after the failure of the elder branch, his descendants, 
the Ptolemies, are the sole representatives of the 
royal family, and may claim by inheritance the king- 
dom which they hold by conquest. Such were my 
juvenile discoveries ; at a riper age, 1 no longer pre- 
sume to connect the Greek, the Jewish, and the 
Egyptian antiquities, which are lost in a distJint cloud. 
Nor is this the only instance in which the belief and 
knowledge of the child are superseded by the more 
rational ignorance of the man. Hiiring my stay at 
Buriton, my infant labour was diligently ])rosecuted, 
without much interruption from company or country 
diversions ; and I already heard the music of public 
applause. The discovery of my own weakness was 
the first symptom of taste. On my return to Oxford, 
the * Age of Sesostris * was wisely relinquished ; hut 
the imperfect sheets remained twenty years at tlift 
bottom of a drawer, till, in a general clearance of 
])apers (November 1 77 -) they were committed to 
the tiames. 

After the departure of Dr Waldegrave, 1 was trans- 
ferred, with his other [)upils, to his academical heir, 
wliose literary character did not command the respect 
of the college. Dr well remembered that he 

had a salary to receive, and only forgot that he had a 
duty to perform. Instead of g\iitling the studies, and 
watching over the behaviour of his disciple, I was 
never summoned to attend even the ceremony of a 
lecture; and, exce|>ting one voluntary visit to his 
rooms, during the eight months of liis titular ofiice, 
tile tutor and ])upil lived in the same college as 
strangers to each other. 'Phe want of exjierience, of 
advice, and of occupation, soon betrayed in*, into 
some iwiproprieties of conduct, ill-chosen company, 
late hours, and inconsiderate expense. My growing 
debts tiiiglit he secret; hut my frequent .djseiice was 
visible and scaiuialous and a tour to Bath, a visit into 
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Buckinghainsliire^ and four excursions to Londonj m 
the same winter, were costly and dangerous frolics. 
They were, iiulecil, without a meaning, as without 
an excuse. The irksomeness of a cloistered life re- 
peatedly tempted me to wander ; but my chief jVlea- 
sure was that of travelling ; and J was too young and 
bashful to enjoy, like a manly Oxonian in town, the 
pleasures of London. Jn all tliese excursions 1 eloped 
from Oxford; 1 returned to college: in a few days I 
eloped again, as if I had been an independent stranger 
in a hired lodging, without once hearing the A'oice of 
admonition, without once feeling the hand of control. 
Yet my time was lost, my expenses were multiplied, 
my behaviour abroad was unknown ; folly as well as 
vice should liave awakened the attention of my supe- 
riors, and my tender years would have justified a more 
than ordinjvry degree of restraint and discipline. 

It might at least he expected, that an ecclesiastical 
school should inculcate the orthodox principles of reli- 
gion. But our veiierahle motlier had contrived to 
unite the opposite extremes of higt>iry and indirterence : 
an heretic, or unbeliever, was a monster in her eyes ; 
hut she was always, or often, or sometimes, remiss in 
the spiritual education of her own children, .\ccording 
to the statutes of the university, every student, before 
he is matri. alatod, must suhscrihe his assent to the 
thirty-nine articles of the churdi of luigland, whicli 
are signed hy more than rea<l, and read by more than 
believe them. IMy insullicient age excused me, how- 
ever, from the immediate performance of this legal 
ceremony; and the vice-clianc( llor directed me to 
return as so(jn as I should have accomplished my 
fifteenth year; recommending me, in the meanwhile, 
to the instruction of iny college. IMy college forgot 
to instruc t: I fcjrgot to return, and was myself for- 
gotten hy tlie fu st magistrate of the university. With- 
out a siiigl - lecture^ either jmhlic or private*, c itlu*r 
Christian or Protestant, without any academical suh- 
scriplioii, without any episcopal cuntirination, I was lei 
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by the dim of my catechism to jrrope my way to 
the chaj)el and communion table, where 1 was admitted 
without a question how far, or by what mejins, I 
might be qualified to receive the sacrament. Such 
almost incredible neglect was ])roductive of the worst 
mischiefs. From my childhood 1 had been fond of 
religious disputation: my poor aunt has been often 
puzzled l)y the mysteries which she strove to believe; 
nor had the eki'^tic spring been totally broken by the 
weight of the atmosphere of Oxford. The blind acti- 
vity of idleness urged me to advance without armour 
into the dangerous mazes of controversy; and at the 
age of sixteen 1 bewildered myself into the errors of 
tiie church of Rome. 

"I’he ])rogress of my conversion may tend to illus- 
trate, at least, the history of my own mind. It was not 
long since J)r iMiddletoii’s Free Iiupiiry had sounded an 
alarm in the tlieological world : much ink and much 
gall had been spilt in the defence of the primitive mi- 
racles ; and the two dullest of their chain])ions were 
crowned with acadtnnic honours by the university of 
Oxford. 'Fhe naineof Middleton was unpopular; and 
his ])roseription very naturally led me to peruse his 
writings, and tliosi' of his antagonists. His bold criti- 
cism. wliicli apjiroaches the precipice of infidelity, 
j)rodueed on iny mind a singular efiect ; and had I 
persevered in the communion of Home, I should now 
ap|)ly to my own fortune the prediction of the Sybil, 

Via prima snhitis. 

Quod nniiiiiie reris, (trai^, pandotur ab urbe. 

The elegance of style and freedom of argument were 
repelled by a sliiehl of prejudice. 1 still revered tlie 
character, or rather the names, of the saints and 
fathers whom Dr Middleton exposes; nor conM he 
tlcstroy'jny implicit belief, that the gift of miraculous 
powers was continueil in the church during the first 
four or live centuries of Christianity. But 1 was im- 
aide to resist tlej weight of historical evidence, that 
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witliiii the same perioil mos^t of the? leading doctrines 
of pojiery were already introduced in theory and prac- 
tice ; nor was my conclusion absurd — that miracles are 
the test of truth, and that the church must be ortho- 
dox and pure, which was so often approved by the 
visible interposition of the Deity. The marvellous tales 
which ai*e so boldly attested by the Basils and Chry- 
sostoms, the Augustins and Jeromes, coin j)el led me to 
embrace the superior merits of celibacy, tlie ir stitutioii 
of the monastic life, the use of the sign of the cross, 
of holy oil, and even of iimiges, the invocation of 
saints, the worslii]) of relies, the nidi men ts of purga- 
tory in prayers for the dead, and the tremendous mys- 
tery of the sacrifice of the body and blood of Christ, 
which insensibly swelled into the prodigy of transub- 
stantiation. In these disjiositions, and already more 
than half a convert, I formed an unlucky intimacy 
with a young gentleman of our college. \Vith a cha- 
racter less resolute, INIr Molesworth had imbibed the 
same religious ojiinions; and some Popish hooks, I 
know not through what channel, were conveyed into 
his j)ossession. I read, I applauded, 1 believed ; the 
Imglish translation of two famous works of Bossuet 
bishop of Meaux, the ‘ Exposition of the( -atholic Doc- 
trine,' and the ‘History of the Protestant Variations,’ 
achieved iny conversion ; and 1 surely fell by a noble 
hand.* I have since examined the originals with a 
more discerning eye, and shall not hesitate to pro- 
nounce, that Bossuet is indeed a master of all the 
weapons of controversy. In the Exposition, a spe- 
cious apology, the orator assumes, with consummate 
art, the tone of candour and simplicity ; and the ten- 
liorned monster is transformed, at ids magic touch. 


* Ml* (ohhoii never talked with me on the? siibjeiU (»f liin 
ronversioii i»» Po])ery but onee; am! then he imputed hiti 
ehange to the works of Parsons the Jesuit, who lived in Iht 
reign of Eii/abeth, nm! who, lie said, had urged all the liesi 
argumciits in favour of the Homan Catholic religion. S. 
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into the milk-while hind who must he loved as soon 
as slie is seen. In the History, a hold and well-aimed 
attack, he displays, with a happy mixture of narrative 
and argument, the faults and follies, the changes and 
contradictions, of our first refonners ; whose variations 
(as* he dexterously contends) are the mark of histo- 
rical error, while the peq)etual unity of the Catholic 
church is the sign and test of infallible truth. To ray 
])resent feelings it seems incredible that 1 should ever 
believe that I believed in transuhstantiation. But my 
concjueror oppressed me with the sacramental words, 

“ Hoc est corpus meum,” and dashed against each 
other the figurative half-meanings of the Trotestant 
sects : every objection wiis resolved into omnipotence ; 
and after repeating at St IN! ary the Athanasian 
creed, I humbly ac<juiesccd in the mystery of the real 
])resencc. 

“To fake up half on niul half to try, 

Naiuo it not faith, but biit),*rling hipfolry. 

Iloth knave and fool the iiierrhynt wo may call, 

To pay great sums, and to compound the small : 

F'or who would break with Heaven, and would not break 
r »r all 

No sooner liad 1 settled my new religion, than I re- 
solved to ]irofcss myself a Catholic. Youth is sincere 
and impetuous ; ana u momentary glow of enthusiasm 
had raised me above all teinj)oral considerations.* 

By the keen Protestants, who would gladly retaliate 
the exaiu|)le of j)orsecutioi), a clamour is raised of the 
increase of Popery ; and they are always loud to de- 
claim against the toleration oi priests and Jesuits, who 
pervert so many of his majesty’s subjects from their 
religion and allegiance. On the ])rescnt occasion the 
fall of one or more of her sons directed this clamour 
again.st the university; and it was confidently affirmed 

i 

lie described ihc Ictlcr to his father, announcing hift 
conver8»<-n, ns written with all the pomp, Ihc dignity, and 
seif ratisfaciioii, of a martyr. S. 
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that Popish missionaries were suffered, under various 
disguises, to introduce themselves into the colleges of 
Oxford. But justice obliges me to declare that, as 
far as relates to myself, this assertion is false; and 
that I ne^'er conversed with a priest, or even ^vith a 
Papist, till my resolution from books was absolutely 
fixed. Tn my last excursion to London I addressed 
myself to iMr Lewis, a Roman Catholic bookseller in 
Russell street. Covent garden, who recommended me 
to a priest, of whose name and order 1 am at present 
ignorant.* In our first interview he soon discovered 
tliat persuasion was needless. After sounding the mo- 
tives and merits of my conversion, he consented to 
admit me into the pale of the church ; arul at his feet, 
on the eighth of June 17^3, F solemnly, though pri- 
vately, abjured the errors of heresy. The seduction 
of an English youth of family and fortune was an act 
of as much danger as glory; but he bravely over- 
looked the danger, of which I was not then sufficiently 
informed. “ Where a person is reconciled to the sec 
of Rome, or procures others to be reconciled, the 
offence (says Blackstone) amounts to high treason.** 
And if the humanity of the age \vould prevent the ex- 
ecution of this sanguinary statute, there were other 
laws of a less odious cast, wliich condemned the j>riest 
to perpetual imprisonment, and transferred the prose- 
lyte’s estate to liis nearest relation. An elaborate 
controversial ejiistle, approved by my director, and 
addressed to my father, announced and justified the 
step which I had taken. My father was neither a 
bigot nor a philosopher; but his afiectioii deplored the 
loss of an only son, and his good sense was astonished 

* His nniiic linker, a Jesuit, and one of the chap- 
lains of the Sardinian ambasi^ador. Mr (iiMjon*s conYcr- 
sion made some and Mr Lewis, the Hoinnti ('ntholio 

1)Ooks« Jler of Rufisell street, Coreni garden, was Hiimmoncd 
beforo the privy eounril, and interrogated on the sulijrct. 
This was eomiiiiiriieated by Mr Lewis’s son. 1814. 
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at my strange de])arture from the roligion of my 
country. In the first sally of passion he divulged a 
secret which prudence might have suppressed, and the 
gates of Magdalen college were for ever shut against 
my return. Many years afterwards, when the name 
of Gihbon was become as notorious as that of Middle- 
ton, it was industriously whisi)ered at Oxford, that the 
historian had formerly turned Papist;’* my cha- 
racter stood ex]iosed to the reproach of inconstancy ; 
and this invidious topic would have been handled 
without mercy by my opponents, could they have se- 
parated my cause from that of the university. For 
my own part, I am proud of an honest sacrifice of in- 
terest to conscience. I can never blush, if my tender 
mind was entangled in the sophistry tliat seduced the 
acute and manly understandings of Chilling\vortli 
and Bayle, who afterwards emerged from superstition 
to scepticism. 

AVhile Charles the first governed England, and was 
himself governed hy a Catholic nueen, it cannot be 
denied that the missionaries of Koine laboured with 
impunity and success in the court, the country, and 
even tin' universities. One of the sheep, 

Whom the grim wolf with privy pan' 

Daily (hwoum apace, and nutliing said, 

is Mr William ('hillingworth. Master of Arts, and 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford; who, at the ripe 
age of twenty-eight years, was persuaded to elope 
from Oxford to the English seminary at Ooiiay in 
Flanders. Some disputes with Fisher, a subtle «lesuit, 
might first awaken him from the ])rejudices of t'diica- 
tion ; hut he yielded to Ids own victorious argument, 
“ that there must he somewhere an infallilde iudge ; 
and that the church of Rome is the only Oiristian 
society which either does or can pretend to th;ii cha- 
meter.^’ After a short trial of a few months, IMi* 
Chillingworth was again tormented l)y religious scru- 
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pies : he returned home, resumed his studies, unra- 
velled his mistakes, and delivered his mind from the 
yoke of authority and superstition. His new creed 
was built on the principle, that the Bible is our sole 
judge, and private reason our sole interj)reter ; and he 
ably maintains this principle in the ‘ Religion of a Pro- 
testant,’ a hook which, after startling the doctors of 
Oxford, is still esteemed the most solid defence of the 
Reformation. The learning, the virtue, the recent 
merits of the author, entitled him to fair lueferment ; 
but the slave had now broken his fetters, and the 
more he weighed, the less was he dis])osed to sub- 
scribe to the Thirty-nine Articles of the church of 
England. In a private letter he declares, with all the 
energy of language, that he could not subscribe to 
them without subscribing to his own damnation ; and 
that if ever he should depart from this immoveable 
resolution, he would allow his friends to think him a 
madman or an atlieist. As the letter is without a 
date, we cannot ascertain the number of weeks or 
months that elapsed between tins passionate abhor- 
rence ami the Salisbury Register, which is still extant. 

“Ego, (lulielmus ( ’hillingworth, omnibus hiscc 

articulis, . . . . et singulis in iisdem contentis, volcns et 
ex animo subscribo, et consensum ineuin iisdem 
praibeo. 20 r.ic Julii 1()08.” But alas! the chancellor 
and prebendary of Sarurn soon deviated from his own 
subscription : as he im)re deeply scrutinized the lU’ticlc 
of the Trinity, neither scripture nor the primitive 
fathers could long uphold his orthodox belief ; and ho 
Could not but confess, “ that the doctrine of Arius is 
either a truth, or at least no damnable heresy.” From 
this middle region of the air the descent of his reason 
would naturally re>t on the firmer ground of the Soci- 
nians ; and if we may credit a doubtful story, and the 
po]>ular opinion, his anxious inquiries at last subsided 
in philosojihie inrlitlercncc. So conspicuous however 
were the candour of his nature and the innocence of 
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his heart, that this apparent levity did not affect the 
reputation of (3liilling^vorth. His frequent changes 
proceeded from too nice an inquisition into truth. His 
doubts grew out of himself ; he assisted them with all 
the strength of his reason ; he was then too hard for 
himself ; but finding as little quiet and repose in those 
victories, he quickly recovered by a new appeal to his 
own judgment; so that in all his sallies and retreats 
he was in fact his own convert. 

Bayle was the son of a Calvinist minister in a remote 
province in France, at the foot of the Pyrenees. For 
the benefit of education, the Protestants were tem})ted 
to risk their children in the Catholic universities ; and 
in the twenty-second year of his age young Bayle was 
seduced by the arts and arguments of the Jesuits of 
Thoulouse. He remained about seventeen months 
(19th March U»fi9 — I9th August 167^) in their hands 
a voluntary captive ; and a letter to his parents, which 
the new convert com])osed or subscribed (1.5th April 
I (>7(1) is darkly tinged with the spirit of Popery. But 
nature had designed him to think as he pleased, and 
to speak as he thought ; his piety was offended by 
the excessive worship of creatures ; and the study of 
physics convinced him of the impossibility of transub- 
stantiation, which is abundantly refuted by the testi- 
mony of our senses. His return to the communion 
of a falling sect was a bold and disinterested step, that 
cxj)osed him to the rigour of the laws ; and a speedy 
tliglit to (ieneva protected him from the resentment 
of his s])iritual tyrants, unconscious as they were of 
the full value of the prize which they had lost. Had 
Bayle adhered to the (’atholic church, had he em- 
braced the ecclesiastical profession, the genius and 
fervour of such a proselyte might have aspireil to 
wealth and honours in his native country .* bni the 
hypocrite would have found less happiness in the com- 
forts of a benefice, or the dignity of a mitre, than he 
enjoyed at Rotterdam in a private state of exile, indi- 
gence, and frccduiii. Without a country, or a patron. 
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or a prejudice, lie claimed the liberty and subsisted by 
the labours of his pen : the inequality of his volumi- 
nous works is explained and excused by his alternately 
writing for himself, for the booksellers, and for pos- 
terity ; and if a severe critic would reduce him to a 
single folio, that relic, like the books of the Sybils, 
would become still more valuable. A calm and 
lofty spectator of the religious tempest, the jihiloso- 
pher of Rotterdam condemned with eijiial lirmness 
the persecutions of Louis the fourteenth, and the re- 
publican maxims of the Calvinists, their vain projihe- 
cies, and the intolerant bigotry which sometimes vexed 
his solitary retreat In reviewing the controversies of 
the times, he turned against each other the arguments 
of the disputants ; successively wielding the arms of 
the Catholics and Protestants, he ])rovcs that neither 
the way of authority, nor the way of examination, can 
afford the multitude any test of religious truth; and 
dexterously concludes that custom and education 
must be the sole grounds of poptilar belief. The 
ancient paradox of IMutarch, that atheism is less per- 
nicious than suj)erstition, acquires a tenfold vigour, 
when it is adorned with the colours of his wit, and 
pointed with the acuteness of his logic. His (h’itical 
Dictionary I a vast repository of facts and opinions; 
and lie balances tlic fnhr religions in his sceptical 
scales, till the opposite quantities (if 1 may use the 
language of algebra) anniliilate each other. The won- 
derful power which he so boldly exercised, of assem- 
bling doubts and objections, had tempted him jocosely 
to assume the title of the 7.«yr, the cloud- 

compelling Jove; and in a conversatiem with the 
ingenious alJie (afterwards cardinal) de Polignac, he 
freely disclosed his universal Pyrrhonism. “ I am 
most truly (said Bayle) a Protestant; for I jirotest in- 
differ^'nily against all systems and all sects.*' 

'Phe academical resentment whicli I may possibly 
have firovoked, will prudently spare this jdaiii narra- 
tive of my studies, or rather of my idleness, and (4 
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the unfortunate event winch shortened the term of 
my residence at Oxford. lUit it may be sugj^ested, 
that my father was unlucky in the choice of a society 
and the cliance of a tutor. It will perhaps be asserted, 
that ill the lapse of forty years many imjirovcments 
have taken place in the college and in the university. 

I am not unwilling to believe that some tutors might 
have been found more active than Dr Waldegrave, and 
less contemptible than Dr At a more recent 

period many students have been attracted by the merit 
and reputation of sir William Scott, then a tutor in 
University college, and now conspicuous in the pro- 
fession of the civil law : my personal ac(]uaintance 
with that gentleman has inspired me with a just 
esteem for his abilities and knowledge ; and I am 
assiireil that his lectures on history would compose, 
were they given to the public, a most valuable treatise. 
Under tlie auspices of the late deans a more regular 
discipline has been introduced, as I am told, at (Jlirist 
Church a course of classical and philosophical studies 
is proposed, and even pursued, in that numerous semi- 

• This was written on the information Mr Gibbon hai! 
reecive<l, anti the observation he hail made, previous to his 
late residence at haiisaniie. During his last visit to Kng- 
land, ho had an nppttrUinity of seeing at Sheflield IMaee some 
young men of the college abovt? jilluded to; he had gr<*at 
satisfaction in conversing with them, matie many impiiries 
respecting their course of stinly, npplautied the discipline of 
(-‘hiist (Miiirch, and tin* lil»cral attention sht'Wii by tlie tleaii 
to those vvlitise only recomiiiend.Uion was their merit, llatl 
IMr (lihbon lived to revise this work, I am sure he would 
have incntioiied the nann* of Dr .lacKson with the highest 
eommend.'ifioii : and ai-o that (tf Dr Itagot, bishop of St 
Asaph, whose attention to the duties of his oflice while he 
was clean of ChviNt Church was unremitted, and to whom 
perhapyjhat college is more indebted for the good discipline 
inlrodiired there, than to any other person w'hatevcr. There 
areothe” eolleg«*s at Oxford, with whose discipline my friend 
was unacquainted, to which, without doubt, fn* would will- 
ingly liave allowed their dm* praise, parlicuiaiiy Bra/en 
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nary ; learning has been made a duty, a pleasure, and 
even a fashion ; and several young gentlemen do 
honour to the college in which they have been edu- 
cated. According to the will of the donor, the profit 

Nose and Oriel colleges ; the former undtM* the care of Dr 
Cleaver, bishop of Chester, the latter under that of Dr Kve- 
leigh. It is still greatly to be wished that the general 
expense, or rather extravagance, of young men nt our 
English universities may be more eirectually restrained. The 
expense in which they are permitted to indulge, is incon- 
sistent not only with a necessary degree of study, but with 
those habits of morality which should be promoted, by all 
means possible, at un early period of life. An academical 
education in England is at present an objtrt of alnriii and 
terror to every thinking parent of moderate fortune, [t is 
the apprehension of the expense, of the dissipation, and 
other evil consequences which arise from the want of pro)>er 
restraint at our own universities, that fonres a number of 
our English youths to those of Scotland, and iitUTly excludes 
many from any sort of academical instrutttion. If a charge 
be true, which I have heard insisted on, that the heads of 
our colleges in Oxford and Cambridge are vain of having 
under their care chiefly men of opulence, who may be* siip- 
jiosed exempt from the necessity of economical control, they 
are indeed highly censurable ; since the mischit^f of allowing 
early habits uf expense and dissipation is great in various 
respects, even to those possessed of large propc'rty ; and the 
most serious evil from this iiiduigeiice iiiiihi happen to youths 
of humbler fortune, who certainly form the majority of stu- 
dents both at Oxfonl and Cambridge. S. 

Since these ol»servafions appe^ared, a sermon, with very 
copious notes, has been piiblisheii by the reverend Dr Parr, 
wherein he complains of the scantiness of praise bt^ntowiMl 
on those who were educated nt the universities of England. 
1 digressed uuM'eiy to speak of flie few lieails of colleges of 
whom 1 had at that time heard, or with wlioin 1 was ac- 
quainted, arid 1 did not allude to any oiIuts educated then*. 
I have flirt! to observe, that 1 have not iiiel with any 
(lerson who lived at the time lu which Mr Cibbon alludes, 
who was not of opinion ibat bis repieseiitation, at least of 
his own college, was just; and :iiii« h was the opinion of that 
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of the second part of lord Clarendon’s History has 
been applied to the establishment of a riding-school, 
that the polite exercises might he taught, I know not 
with what success, in the university. The Vinerian 
professorship is of far more serious im})ortance ; the 
laws of his country are the first science of an English- 
man of rank and fortune, who is called to be a 
magistrate, and may hope to be a legislator. This 
judicious institution was coldly entertained by the 
graver doctors, who comjdained (I have heard the 
complaint) that it would take the young people from 
their books : but JMr Viner’s benefaction is not unpro- 
fitable, since it has at least produced the excellent 
commentaries of sir William Blackstone. 

After carrying me to Putney, to the house of his 
friend IMr Mallet,* by whose pliilosophy I was rather 
scandalized than reclaimed, it Avas necessary for my 
father to form a new plan of education, and to devise 
some method which, if possible, might effect the cure 
of my spiritual malady. xXfter much debate it was 
determined, from the advice and personal experience 
of Mr ICliot, (now lord Eliot,) to fix me, during some 
years, at liaiisanne in Switzerland. Mr Frey, a Swiss 
gentleman of Basil, undertook the conduct of the 
journey : we left liondon the l!)th of »Iunc, crossed 
the sea from Dover to Calais, travelled post through 
several provinces of France, by the direct road of 8t 
Quentin, Rheims, Langres, and Besanctm, and arrived 
the oOtli of June at Lausanne, Avhere 1 was immedi- 

a(’com|>lishcd, ingenious, and zealous friend of the university, 
liu* late Mr Windham; but e^ery man. acquainted with the 
former and present state of the university, wilt acknowledge 
the vast improvements which have of late been introduced 
into the plan anti ctMuiuci of education in the university. 

* The author of a Life of Bucou, w hich has been lafed 
above its value; of some forg«ilten poems and plays; and of 
the patlietic t>ailati of Wiliiaiii and MargartU. Ilis tenets 
Were tieistical ; ))eriiaps a »»lronger ieim migiit have been 
Used. S. 
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ately settled under the roof and tuition of Mr Pavilliard, 
a Calvinist minister. 

The first marks of my father’s displeasure rather 
astonished than afilictcd me : when he threatened to 
banish, and disown, and disinherit, a rebellious son, 
I cherished a secret hope that he would not be able or 
willing to effect his menaces ; and the pride of con- 
science encouraged me to sustain the honourable and 
important part which I was now acting. My spirits 
were raised and kept alive by the rapid motion of my 
journey, the new and various scenes of the (knitinent, 
and the civility of Mr Frey, a man of sense, who was 
not ignorant of books or the world. But after he had 
resigned me into Pavilliard’s bands, and I was fixed in 
my new habitation, 1 had leisure to contemplate the 
strange and melancholy prospect before me. My first 
complaint arose from my ignorance of the language. 
In ray childhood I had once studied the French gram- 
mar, and I could imperfectly understand the easy prose 
of a familiar subject. But when I was thus suddenly 
cast on a foreign land, I found myself deprived of the 
use of speech and of hearing, and, during some weeks, 
incapable not only of enjoying the pleasures of conver- 
sation, but even of asking or answering a question in 
the common intercourse of life. To a home-bred liln- 
glishman every object, ev’ery custom, was offensive ; but 
the native i»i’ any country might have been disgusted 
with the general aspect of his lodging and entertain- 
ment. 1 had now exchanged iny elegant apart- 
ment in Magdalen college, for a narrow, gloomy 
street, the most unfrequented of an unhandsome town, 
for an old inconvenient house, and for a small 
chamber, ill-contrive<l and ill-furnished, which, on tlu^ 
approach of winter, instead of a companionable fire, 
must be warmed by the dull invisible heat of a stove. 
From a man 1 was again degraded to the dependence 
of a scbool-boy. Mr Pavilliard managed my expenses, 
wljicb bad i^een reduced to a diminutive state. 1 re 
ccived a small monthly allowance for my ()ockct- 
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money; and, helpless and awkward as I have ever 
})cen, 1 no longer enjoyed the indispensable comfort 
of a servant. My condition seemed as destitute of 
hope, as it was uevoid of pleasure : I was separated 
for an indefinite, which appeared an infinite, term from 
my native country ; and I had lost all connection with 
my Catholic friends. I have since reflected with sur- 
prise, that as the Romish clergy of every part of 
luirope maintain a close correspondence with each 
other, they never attempted, by letters or messages, 
to rescue me from the hands of the heretics, or at 
least to confirm my zeal and constancy in the pro- 
fession of the faith. Such was my first introduction 
to fiausanne; a place where I spent nearly five years 
with pleasure and j)rofit, which 1 afterwards revisited 
without compulsion, and which 1 have finally selected 
as the most grateful retreat for the decline of my 
life. 

But it is the j)eciirmr felicity of youth that the most 
unpleasiiig objects and events seldom make a deep or 
lasting impression ; it forgets the past, enjoys the 
present, and anticipates the future. At the fle.xible 
age of sixteen 1 soon learned to endure, and gradually 
to adofU, the new forms of arbitrary manners : the 
real hardships of iny situation were alienated by time. 
Had 1 been sent abroad in a more splendid style, such 
us the fortune ami bounty of iny father might have 
supplied, 1 might have returned home with the same 
slock of language and science which our countrymen 
usually import from the continent. An exile and a 
prisoner as 1 was, their example betrayed me into 
some irregularities of wine, of play, and of idle ex- 
cursions ; Init I soon felt the impossibility of associat- 
ing with them on ecpial terms; and after the departure 
of my first acquaintances, I held a cold and civil cor- 
res))onde;ice witli their successors. This seclusion 
fniin English society was ;ittended with the most 
solid be; efits. In the Patfs tie Pand the French 
language is used w'ith less imperfection than in most 
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of the distant provinces of Fnince : in Pavilliard\s 
family necessity compelled me to listen and to speak ; 
and if 1 was at first disheartened })y the apparent 
slowness, in a few months 1 was astonished by the 
rapidity of my progress. My pronunciation was 
formed by the constant repetition of the same sounds ; 
the variety of words and idioms, the rules of gram* 
mar, and distinctions of genders, were impressed in 
my memory; ease and freedom were obtained by 
practice, correctness and elegance by labour; and 
before 1 was recalled home, French, in which I spon- 
taneously thought, was more familiar than Knglish to 
my ear, my tongue, tand my pen. The first effect of 
this opening knowledge was the revival of my love of 
reading, which had been chilled at Oxford ; and I 
soon turned over, without much choice, almost all 
the French books in my tutor’s library. Even these 
amusements were j)roductive of real advantage : my 
taste and judginciit were now somewhat riper. I was 
introduced to a new mode of style and literature ; by 
the comparison of manners and opinions, my views 
were enlarged, my prejudices were corrected; and a 
copious voluntary abstract of the * I listoire do I’Fglise 
tt de TEmpire,’ by le Suer, may be placed in a middle 
line between my childish and rny manly studies. As 
soon as 1 was able to converse with the natives, I 
began to feel some satisfaction in their company ; iny 
awkward timidity was polished and emboldened, ami 
I frequented, for the first time, assemblies of men and 
women. The acijuaintance of the Pavilliards prepared 
me by degrees for more elegant society. 1 w.is 
receivefi with kindness and indulgence in the best 
families of Lausanne ; and it was in one of these that 
I foj'ined an intimate and lasting connection with Mr 
Deyverdnn, a young man of an amiable temper and 
excellent mukTstanding. In the arts of fencing and 
dancing siu.dl indeed was my proficiency ; and some 
months were idly wasted in the riding-school.. My 
unfitness to bodily exercise reconciled me to a seden- 
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lary life ; and the horse, the favourite of my country- 
men, never contributed to the pleasures of ray 
youth. 

My oblijjations to the lessons of Mr Pavilliard 
gratitude will not suffer me to forget ; he was endowed 
with a clear head and a warm heart; his innate 
benevolence had assuaged the spirit of the church ; 
he was ratiomil, because he was morlcrate ; in the 
course of his studies he had acquired a just though 
superficial knowledge of most branches of literature ; 
by long practice he was skilled in the arts of teach- 
ing ; and he laboured with assiduous patience to know 
the character, gain the affection, and open the mind, 
of his Knglisli pupil.* As soon as we began to under- 

* Extract of a Letter from IM. Pavilliaiiu to 
liuwAiiu GinnoN, Esq. 

A Lausanne, re ^5 Juillet 17.VJ. 

MoN.UKni (le Gilihori se porle fres birn par la grace do 
Dion, ct 41 tiie paroit qiril iir so trouve pas iiial do noire 
niaison ; j*ai inciiio lint do peiiser tpril prend do rattarlie- 
ririil pour mot, re doitl jo suis rlianiic rl quo jo travaillorai 
\ aiigiiiontc r, parrotprtl aura plus do rontianre en inoi, 
clans re cpie jc* me proposit do lui dire. 

Jo n’ai point eiicorr ontrrpris do lui parlor sur Irs iiia- 
ii?>rrs do redigion, parrrque jr n’rntrnds pas assez la Inngut? 
^ngloiso pour souttuiir line longue ranvrrsation on ('oile 
langur, quoi(|uo je lise les auleiirs Anglois aver assrz de 
farilito ; ot Moii.sieiir dc Gibbon n’enlend pas assez do 
rran^'ois, iiiais il y fait bi?aucoup de progres. 

Je suis firt content dc* la politrsse et de la douceur de 
rararu>re de Monsieur lotre fils, et je me flaltc* qiie j<» 
poiirrai toiijoiirs vous parlor de lui aver, dioge ; il s'appliqiie 
lieuucoup {'i la lc*elure. 

I TKANSLATION. I 

. Lausanne. 25tli July 17521. 

Mh OfonoN, by the grace of God, is in good liealth. and 
apperiMitly feels himself iiof iinrcouforlable in oiir house. 1 
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Stand each other, lie gently led me, from a blind and 
undistinguished love of reading, into the path of in- 
struction. 1 consented with pleasure that a portion of 

have even reason to think that he has imbibed some regard 
for me, which gives me great pleasure; and I will labour 
to encrease it, in order to inspire him with more confidence 
in what I purpose to say to him. 

I have not yet addressed him on the subject of religion, 
because 1 do not understand the English language suffi- 
ciently to sustain a long conversation in it, although 1 can 
read English authors with tolerable facility ; neither does 
Mr Gibbon yet understand enough of Freiicli, in which 
however he is making a rapid progress. 

I am much satisfied with the politeness and gentleness of 
your son's character; and I (latter myself that 1 shall be 
always able to speak of him with approbation ; be applies 
much to reading. 

Froth 1\I. Pavilliard fo Edward Gibbon, Esq. 

A Lausanne, cc 13 Ao(ii 1753. 

Monsiki’R de Gibbon se porto bien par la grace de Dieu ; 
je raiiiic, et jo me suis extr^mement attach^; h lui parceqii’il 
est donx et tranquillc. Pour ce qui regarde ses sentimenH, 
quoique je ne lui aye encore rieii dit h^-dessiis, j’ai lieu 
d'esperer qu’il ouvrira les yeux h la verite. Je le peiise 
ainsi, pareequ* ^*tant dans mon cabinet, il a choisi deux livres 
de controversie qu'il a pris dans sa chaiiibre, el qu'il les lit. 
II m'a charge de vous offrir ses tr^s hiiinblcs respects, cl de 
vous demuiider la permission de le laisser inonter au ma* 
nege: cel exercise poiirroit contribiier a donner de la force 
k son corps, e'est Tidce qu*il en a. 


[translation.] 

Lausanne, 13th August 1753. 

Mr Gibbon enjoys good health, hy the grace of God. I 
love, and ui>i extremely attached to him, because lie is gentle 
and tranquil. As regards his opinions, although 1 have not 
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tlie morning hotirs should be consecrated to a plan of 
modern history and geography, and to tlie critical 

y«t addressed him on the subject, 1 have reason to hope 
that he will open his eyes to the truth. 1 am led to think so 
by his selection of two books of controversy from my 
library, which he has taken into his own chamber to read, 
lie has charged me to oiler you his humble respects, and to 
request you io allow him to attend the riding-schooi, as he 
thinks the exercise will increase his bodily strength. 

From M. Pavilliard to Edward Gibbon, Esq. 

Monsibitr, a Lausanne, ce 31 Octobre 1753. 

Depuis nia lettre dii 15me Aout, je rccus le dii m^me 
niois la lettre qiic vous iii*avez fait rhonneiir de m’cerire en 
datte du Juillet. Jc Tai lue avee attention : permettez 
inoi do vous marquer Ics rclioxions que j*y ai fait. 

Vous souhaitez que je tieniie .Monsieur voire Als 5 la 
niaison atiaclu'* A ses ^'‘tudes, et qifil sorte pen. Vous ^Ics 
perc, par lA meme, Monsieur, vous avez droit de prescrirc 
la nianii^re dont vous voulez qu’on le conduise. Sans doute 
vous ne prenez re parti, que pareeque vous croyez qu’.on 
rcussira niieiix par cetle voie, A le raniener des prejiiges 
aiixquels il sVst livr/*. Mais jc vous j)rie de consid^''rer que 
Monsieur voire fils est d’lin earaetcre serieux, qiril se plait 
reil<'*chir, quVtaiUdanssachanihre occiipt^ A. lire, il suivra 
ses id^^'cs, et il s*y attachcra toiijours plus, pareeque per- 
sonne ne Ic coutredira : d'ailleurs regardant comine urn* 
peine robligation qu’oii liii impose, il sera toujours moins 
porfe A ^TOiiler favorableiiient ce que je hii dirai : il envi- 
sagera tons mes discours, coiiimo venaiit dhin homme qui 
est dans des id/’es qu’il d«'sapproiive, et qui vent, cependnnf, 
les lui faire recevoir, parcequ’il est paie pour eela. 

Jc erois. Monsieur, qu'il seroit plus Aproposdt* ledistraire 
un pen, de TegauT uii peu, |H>ur lui faire passer ce qu’il a 
de Irop soiiihre dans lecaract^re: en voyant bonne eom- 
pngnie, il ap|)ereevroit qii’oii peiise juste sur hien desui* ts; 
il s’accoutumeroil A ^tre eoiitreilit qiielquefois, et A ct'*dcr 
aiissi duns roceasioii, il examincroit avec plus de soin cl 
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perusal of the French and Latin classics ; and at each 
step 1 felt myself invigorated hy the habits of applica- 

avcc iiioins do prroroupation les priiicipos qu'il adopter I't 
les voyant souvcnt ('ondainntNs par dcs personnes qu’il voit 
qui ont du pour la veriti'% il tie les re^urderoit pas 

coniine infaillibles, et convaiiieu qii'on ne le liait pas ^ cause 
de ses sctitiiiieiis, i! ecouteroit re qu’on lui diroil a\ee plus 
de coiifiaiiee. Toul ce que je vieiis de dire^*.st line suite 
des remarques que j’ai fait sur son raraetere,Tt siir ce que 
vous m’uvez fait rhoniieur dc 111*00 dire dans votre lettre. 
Je me siiis appercu qu*il ^toit attach^' au parti du Prl^'ton- 
dant: il 8*en esl declari^ assez ouvertement dans la suite. 
Ja’i coinbattu ses idees sans faire seiiiblant que e’etoit les 
tticiines, et sans iiiarquer aiiriine intention de lui faire de la 
peine; il a ri^pliqiie plusieiirs fois, inais la tin j’ai telle- 
inent renversi'i tons ses raisonneinenH ([ii’i! n'en parle plus, 
et qu’il s’exprinie sur le siijel du roi <rune mauieri* bieii 
difte rente de re qu’il faisoit autrefois. Je n'assurerai pas 
eependant qu’il ait entii^reiiient eluiufre d*idth‘s, parreipi*!! 
parle pen, et que je n’ai pas voulu faire eonnoltre que 
j’avois desseiii de I'eiiiporter sur lui. 

Monsieur. 

Votre tr^s humble et ubeissant servileiir, 

Pavilliaki), Pasteur. 

[translation.] 

Sir, Lausanne, 'ilst October 1753. 

Since my letter of the 15th A ugust, 1 received on the ISlli 
of the same month the letter which you did me the honour 
to w rite, of the date of the 21th July. Having read il w ith 
attention, allow' me to represent to you the retieetions w hich 
have occurred to me. 

VoiJ desire that your son should go out little, but be 
retained within doors, and obliged to occupy himself in his 
studies. You arc his parent, sir, and coiiser|ueutly have a 
rij'hl to prescribe the manner in which he should be treated. 
Without doubt you select this roursc because you think 
that it w'ill Mic.cced belter in removing the prejudices to 
which he has resigned himself. I lieg you, however, to 
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tion and method. His prudence repressed and dis- 
sembled some youthful sallies ; and as soon as I was 

consider that your son is of a serious character, that he is 
fond of reflection, and that, being so much in his chamber 
employed in reading, he will follow his own ideas exclu- 
sively, to which he will be the more attached, as there will 
lie no one tq^contradict him ; moreover, regarding the obliga- 
tion as a species of restraint imposed upon him, he will be 
less inclined to listen to what 1 shall say to Idiii, and will 
regard all my conversation as coining from a man who 
entertains notions which he disapproves, and who is paid 
for endeavouring to make him of the same opinion. 

I believe, sir, that it would be iiioro advisable fur him to 
unbend a little, and seek additional amusement, in order to 
dissipate a portion of the too great gravity of his character. 
My seeing good company he would learn what is deemed 
correct in regard to a variety of subjects; he would be 
ncriistomed to contradiction, and to the necessity of occa- 
sionally yielding, and W'ould thereby bo led to examine with 
serious care, and with less pre-occupation, the principles 
which he adopts. Often finding them condemned by persons 
whom he will sec evince a solicitude to be corrc^ct, he will 
not regard ihein as infallible ; and convinced that they who 
differ f^rom him do not dislike him for his opinions, he will 
listen to them with more confidence. All that I have just 
said has been suggested by my observations on his cha- 
racter, and iny consideration of what you have done me the 
honour to say in your letter. Heaving perceived that he 
was attached to the party of the Pretender, whieh he 
openly acknowledged in the st.Hpiel, ] have comhatted liis 
opinions, without seeiuiiig to regard tin in as entertained by 
him, and without exhibiting any intention to annoy him. 
He has freqiieniiy replieil; but I have finally so repelleil his 
arguments, that he speaks no more in tliis fRrnin, and ex- 
presses himself very diflerriitly in relation to the king from 
what he did formerly. I am not sure, however, that his 
opinions are altogether changed, as he speaks little, and I 
have nev^r wished him to think that 1 had any design to 
dictate to or overrule him. 

Sir, 

Yo»ir very humble and obcilient sc^rvant. 

Pav II 1.1 Alto Parttoi 
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confirmed in the habits of induslry and ttMnperanee, 
he gave the reins into iny own hands. Ills favourahle 
report of my heliavioiir ar]d progress gradually ol). 
tained some latitude of action and expense ; and he 
wished to alleviate the hardships of my lodging and 
entertainment. The principles of philosophy were 
associated with the examples of taste ; and hy a sin- 
gular chance, tlie hook, as well iis the man, which 
contributed the most eHectually to my erlucation, has 
a stronger claim on my gratitude than on iny admira- 
tion. Al. l)e Crousaz, the adversary of liayle and 
Pope, is not distinguished hy lively fancy or profound 
reflection ; and even in his own country, at the end of 
a few years, his name and writings are almost oblite- 
rated. But his philosophy had been formed in the 
school of Locke, his divinity in that of Liinhorch and 
Le Clcrc ; in a long and laborious life, several genera- 
tions of pupils were taught to think, and even to write ; 
his lessons rescued the academy of Lausanne from Cal- 
vinistic prejudic*e; and he had the rare merit of diffus- 
ing a more liberal spirit among the clergy and j)eoplo 
of the Pays de Vaud. His system of logic, which in 
the last editions has swelled to six tedious and prolix 
volumes, may he praised as a clear and methodical 
abridgment ol tiie art of reasoning, from our sim[)le 
ideas to the most complex ojicrations of the human 
understanding. This system 1 studied, and meditated, 
and a!j.stracte(l, till I obtained the free command of an 
universal instrument, wliich 1 soon ])resuined to exer- 
cise on my Catholic opinions. Pavilliard was not 
unmindful that his first task, his most iinj)ortant 
duty, was to reclaim me from the errors of popery. 
The intermixture of sects has rendered the Swiss 
clergy acute ami learned on the topics of controversy ; 
and 1 have some of his letters in which lie celebrates 
the doxterit) of his attack, and my gradual conces- 
sions after a firm and well-Tnanaged defence.* 1 \Vas 

• M. Pavilliarrl has described to me tin* astoiiiHliinent with 
which he gazed on Mr Cfiblion standing before him ; a thin 
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willing, and 1 am now willing, to allow him a hand- 
some share of the honour of my conversioTi ; yet 1 
must observe, tliat it was priiK‘if)ally effected by iny 
private reflections; and I still remember my solitary 
transport at the discovery of a philosophical argument 
against the doctrine of transuhstantiation — that the 
text of scripture which seems to inculcate the real 
j)rcsence, is attested only l)y a single sense — our sight ; 
wliile the real presence itself is disproved hy three of 
our senses — the sight, the touch, and the taste. The 
various articles of the Romish creed disappeared like 
a dream ; and after a full conviction, on Cljristinas- 
day 177»‘l 1 received the sacrament in the church of 
Lausanne. It was here that I suspended my religious 
iiujniries, acquiescing with implicit belief in the tenets 
and mysteries which are adopted by the general con- 
sent of ( -atholics and Protestants.* 

little fignn*, with a large head, disputing and urging, with 
the greatest ahility, all the best argmneiits that had ever been 
used in favour (»f Pojtery. Mr (lihhou many years ago 
heeame very fat and corpulent, hut he had uiieomiuonly 

iiiaii hones, and was very slightly made. S. 

• From IM. PAvtt.M.^Ro to EinvAun (iiuuon. Esq. 

MoNsiRi R, .Juiu 2(1, 1751. 

J’espt^re qiie vous parduniierez mon long silenee, eii faveiir 
des nouvelles que j’ai a vous apprmidre. Mi j ai taut lard«', 
re n’a /tf* ni par ouhli, ni par uegligeiu’e, mais je eroyois 
de .seiiiaiue en semaine pouvoir vos uuuoueer que monsieur 
votre fils avtiit eiitii^reiiieut renoiie«' aux fauses idees qu’it 
avoit emhrass(‘‘es ; mais il a fallii diNt>uter le terreiii pied fi 
pied, et ji> n*ai pas trouvf* en lui un homiiie leger, i t qiii 
passe ra|iideiiieMt d’liti seiitiirient a un autre. Soiivent 
ni»rd.’* avoir detruit loutes ses idees siir iiii arli<le, de 
maiiicro qu’il n’uvoit rieii a repliquer, ce qu'il avoiioit s.jms 
dfloiir, il ihe disoit qu’il ne croioit pas qu'il n'y eut rieu a 
me repondre. La dessiis jc ii*ai pas .jnge qu’il fallAt le 
pousHer a bout, et extorqiier de lui un ii\eu que son etrur 
desavoueroit; je hii doiiiiois alurs du terns pom lellechir; 
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Such, from my arrival at Lausanne, during tlie first 
eighteen or twenty months (July 1/53 — March 1755) 

tous ine» Irvrez ^toient k sa disposition ; jc revenois k la 
charge quand il iiravouoit qu'il avoit Studio la inati^rc 
aussi bicn qu'il I'avoit pii, ct enfin jVtablissois uiie vcriU'*. 

Je me pcrsuadois que quand jaurois dctrit les principnles 
crreiirs de Teglisi^ Rornaino, je iraurois qu't\ fairc voir que 
les autres, sont des constVpienccs des premieres, et qii’clles 
ne peuvent subsistcr quand les fondainentales sont ren- 
versces ; inais, <‘onime je Tai dit, jc me suis tronipe, il a 
fallii trailer chaque article dans son cnticr. Pur la grace 
de Dieii, je n'ai pas perdu inon toms, et nujourdhui, si 
mr^me il conserve quelques rente's dc scs pcrnicieuses erreiirs, 
j*bse dire qu'il n'est plus membre de Teglisc Romaine ; voici 
done ov nous en soinmes. 

J'ai renvers^ I'infaillibilite de IVglisc ; j'ai prouv^* quo 
jamais St Pierre n'a ctd chef des apotres; que quand il 
I'auroit etc, Ic pape n'est point sun siiccesseur ; qii'i! ost 
douteux que St Pierre ait jamaise ete k Rome, mais sup- 
pose qu'il y ait ete, i! n'a pas etc ev^qiic dc cette ville : 
quo la trnnsubstantiation est unc invention huinaine, et 
pen aneienne dans I'eglise ; que Tadoration dc rKuchariste 
et le retranrheinent de la coupe sont contrnires a la parole 
de Dicii : qu'il y a des saints, mais que nous no savoiis 
pas qui ils sont, et par consequent qu'on ne pent pas les 
prier ; que le respect et le culte qu'en rend aiix reliqiies est 
condaninablc *. ;|(i’il n'y a point dc purgatoire, et (|iie la 
doctrine des indulgences est faiissc : fjiu! le Carf^me et les 
jeuncs du Vendredi et du Sninedi sont ridicules aujoiirdhiii, 
et de la mani«>rG que Tcglisc Romaine les prescrit : que les 
imputations que I'eglise de Rome nous fait de vnrier dans 
notre doctrine, et d'avoirpoiir reformate iirs des persoiines 
dont la condiiitc et les ma*urs out etc un scandnle, sont 
enti^rement faiisscs. 

Vous eomprenez bicn monsieur, que res articles sont d'liur 
longue discussion, qu'il ;i fallii du tenis a iiioiiKieiir votre tils 
pour inediter iiies raisons, et |>our y chercher des rejMUises. 
Je lui ai demande plusieiirs fois si incs preuves el mes 
raisons lui paroissoient eonvoinquantes ; il in'.'i toiijoiirs 
assure (proui, de fa^^on que j’ose assurer aussi eomnie je le 
lui ai dit a lui nieiiie il y a pen de terns, qu'il n'etoit plus 
ratholiqiic Romaine. Je me (latte qu'aprcs avoir obtenu la 
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were my useful studies, the foundation of all my fu- 
ture improvciiieuts. But every man who rises above 
the common level has received two educations : the 
first from his teachers ; the second, more personal 
and important, from himself. He will not, like the 
fanatics of the last age, define the moment of grace; 

vicloirt* siir res nrtirles, jo ranra sur le reste avec le sc- 
roars <lr Bieii. 'rellrmeiU c|ac je comptc vous niarqiier 
dans pell ipn; relic ciiiviago est lini ; jc dois voiis dire 
ene^ore ipie, quoitpii- j’ai trouvi' M. votre fils tris ferine dans 
srs i<lees, je Tju troinr raisunnable, cpfil s’est rendu a la 
liiMiiere, el qn'il n’est pas, re qu’on appolle, rhieaneiir. 
Par rapjiort a Tartirle dii jcune le Vendredi el Sarnedi, long 
trins ajires (pn* je vous eiis rerit qif il n*avoit jamais mar- 
que ipi’il voulul ^observer, environ le coinmcn<‘eiiieiit dii 
mois de Mars je in’apperriis iin Vendredi qifil lie mangeoit 
poinl de viande; je lui parlai en partieiiiier pour en savoir 
la raison, eraignaiit qiie eo lie fiit par indisposition; il me 
rrpondit <|u'il ravoit fait il desseiti, et qifil avoit cru Cure 
oblige di‘ Si* eonfonin'r a la pratiipie il’iinc eglise doiit il 
floil iiieinlire : nous parlAines qiieiqiic terns sur ee sujet ; 
il iifas-,ura (pfll if<*iivisageoit (?ela «|uc comme line pratique 
bonne a !a verite, et qifil di*voit siiivre, qiiniqifil lie la erut 
pas sainie en elle iiicuie, ni (rinstitution divine. Je ne crus 
pas di'Vidr insister pour lors, ni le forrer a agir coiitrc scs 
luiniOres ; j’ai traile e« t article qiii est certaiiiement nil di*s 
iuoins iinportans, d('s moines fondi's ; et eependant il nf a 
I'oilil tin teiiis ronsidrrable [lOur le detromper, et pour lui 
’’.'lire eoiiipreiidre qifil avuil tort de s'assujetlir A la pratique 
d’une rglise qifil ne recoiiiioissoit. plus pour infaiUilde; 
quo si inOine cettc pratique avoit eii quelqiie iitilitr duns 
son instituiion, eependant elle ifen avoit anriinc en elle 
mCine, piiisqn'elle ne rontribiioit en rit*ii a la piirete des 
imeiirs, qifainsi il ify avoit aiiriine raison, ni dans f insti- 
tution d(* eelte praliipie, ni dans la prati(|iic elle meinc, 
qui raiitorisat a s’y soiiiiiettre ; ipf au jourdiini re n'rtoit 
(jifurie aflTaire d’iiitrrcf, piiisqifavee de J'argeiit on ob- 
trnoj’t drs dispenses pour manger gras, cVe. de wnnidre 
qu.‘ je fai raineiie A la liberlr retientn* aver beaiiroup de 
prim* rt »f(uilenient d(>puis qneh|iies seiiiaiiies. Jc fai 
cfigage A vous errire, pour vous inaiiifesirr les sciuinieiu* 
ofi ii esitj I’elat dc :»a saiilr ; el je rrois qifil fa fait. 
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but he cannot forget the era of his life, iii which hit* 
mind has expanded to its proper form and dimensions. 

[translation.] 

From Mr Pavilliard to Edward Gibiion, Esq. 

Sir, June 26, 1751. 

I hope that you will pardon my long silence, in considera- 
tion of the news which 1 have to rommunicate. If 1 have 
delayed, it has been neither through forgetfulness nor ni'gli- 
gence ; but 1 have thought, week after week, that 1 should 
have the power to announce that your son had entirely 
given up the false notions which he had embraced ; but he 
haa disputed the ground foot to foot; and I have not found 
him a man of levity, who passes with rapidity from one 
opinion to another. After having overthrown his arguments 
upon a point, so that he has had nothing to reply, he has 
confessed it without cMiuivocation, and told me that he had 
nothing further to say. On these occasions 1 have not 
deemed it expedient to push matters to extremities, and to 
extort from him anything which his heart might secretly 
disavow ; but have given him time to reflect, and placed all 
Riy books at his disposal. When he allowed that he had 
studied the subject as fully as possible, I returned to the 
charge, and ultimately I have caused the truth to prevail. 

1 had been led to believe, that if 1 could demonstrate 
the principal errors of the church of Rome, 1 could make 
him perceive that the minor ones ought to follow', as not of 
a nature to i.xist after the overthrow of fundamentals : hut. 
as 1 have already observed, I deceived myself, as he thoiighi 
himself called upon to f;xainine every article thoroughly. 
By God's assistance I have not however lost my labour; 
and at present, if even he retains some remains of his per- 
nicious errors, I can venture to say that he is no longi*r a 
member of the church of Rome. Here then we are ;.r 
present. 

I have overthrown the infallibility of the church ; I have 
proved that St Peter was never chief of the apostles ; that 
if he had been so, the Pope is not his successor; that it is 
doubtful if St Peter was ever at Rome; but, supposing hi 
bad been there, he was never its bishop; that transiihstaii' 
liation is a liumau invention of little antiquity In the churdi 
that tbc worshij) of the cucharist, and the wtihholdiiig 
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My worthy tutor had tlie good sense and modesty to 
discern how far he could be useful : as soon as he felt 

ihe cup, are contrary to the word of God ; that there are 
saints, but we know not who they are, and therefore cannot 
pray to them ; that the respect and worship paid to relics 
arc condemiiable ; that there is no purgatory, and that the 
doctrine of indulgences is false ; that Lent, and the fasts 
of Friday and Saturday, are now ridiculous in the manner 
prescribed by the church of Rome; and that the imputa- 
tions of that church, when it accuses us of varying our 
opinions, and following reformers of scandalous conduct 
and manners, are entirely ungrounded. 

You will be aware, sir, that these points imply a lengthy 
discussion, and that Mr Gibbon required time to reflect 
upon iiiy arguments, and to meditate replies. I have often 
inquired if my proofs and reasoning appeared to him con- 
vincing; and he has also answered yes in such a man- 
ner, that I can venture to assert, as I have said to your son 
himself, that he is no longer a Roman Catholic. Having 
obtained the victory thus far, I flatter myself, by God’s 
help, to be equally successful over what remains. Thus I 
rely, that in a little time the work will be accomplished ; 1 
must not neglect to add, that although 1 have found Mr 
Gibbon very firm in his opinions, I have also found him 
reasonable; he has yielded to conviction when it reached 
him, and is not what is termed a caviller. In relation to 
the fast of Friday and Saturday, a long time after 1 had 
VM’ittcn to you that he had never signified he would observe 
't, I perceived one Friday, towards the commencement of 
the month of March, that he ate no meal. I particularly 
addressed him to learn the rt.ison, fearing that it was 
owing to indisposition ; he repliea that he refrained inten- 
tionally, as he held himself obliged to conform to the prac- 
tice of a church of which he was a member. We then 
conversed upon the subject, wlicn he assured me that he 
regarded it merely as a good practice, and one that he 
ought to follow, but not ns holy in itself or of divine insii- 
tiiliou. I did not think that 1 ought to insist further upon 
this point at tlie time, or feel it necessary to call upon 
him to act against his own sense of propriety. I have 
since assailed this observance, whicli is certainly one of the 
b'arit iiupoi*taiie4*, and the least founded ; il has ueverihideM 
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that I advanceil beyond his speed and measure, he 
wisely left me to iny ^jfenius ; and tlie hours of lesson 

occupied iiiiicli time to undeceive and to convince him that 
it is wron^ to siilijc^ct himself to the practice of a church 
which he no loiij^er deems infallible ; that if even this ob- 
servance bad some utility when instituted, it had none in 
itself, since it contributed nothing to purity of manners, and 
consequently there was nothing either in the institution of 
the practice, or in the practice itself, which authorised a 
submission to it; that at present it was a mere affair of 
inoney-^ettin^, since w'ith money dispensations to cat meat 
&e. rni^ht alv^ays be obtained. In this manner I have re- 
stored him to Christian liberty for some wet^ks past, but 
not without considcTalile trouble. 1 have riMpiested him to 
WTite to you an account of his present sentiments, and the 
state of his health, and believe that he has done so. 

F/wn Mr Gibbon to Mrs Porten.* 

Dear Madam, 

1 have at length jfood news to toll you. I am now ffood 
Protestant, and am extremely ^lad of it. 1 have in all my 
etters taken notice of the ditferetit inoiivemnnts of my mind, 
niirely Catholic vvhen I came to Lausanne, wavering 
joiiSf lime between the two systems, and at last fixed for 
the Protestant — when that conllict was over, 1 had still 
another ditH<’iiUy — broui^ht U|) with all the ideas of the 
church of Kn^iand, I could scare*? resolv*? to communion 
with Presbyterians, as all the people of this country arc. 
I at last fTot over it, for considering that whatever differ- 
ence there may be bi*tween their churches and ours, in the 
government and fiisoiplino, th(?y still regard us ns brethren 
and profess the same faith as us — di*termiiied thin in this 
design, I d(?clar*>d it to the ministers of the town, assem 
bled at Mr Paviiliard’s, who, having examined me, ap- 
proved of it, and permitted me to receive the commnnion 
with fh<?m, whi<di 1 djd Chrisiiiias day from th hands of 
Mr Pavilliard, wlio appeared extremely glad of it. I am 

• This leff*T I- enri >um: as it shc'ws in b*jw short a time (not 
more than « year arni a half) he li.itl ailoptefl lh«? idiom of ttie 
J'rencli laiiRnai'c, and lost that of ids own laiipiia^e. 
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were soon lost in the voluntary labour of the whole 
morning, and sometimes of the wliole day. I'he 

80 extremely, myself — and do os.stire you, feel a joy ex- 
tremely pure, and the more ho, as I know it to he not only 
innocent but laudable. 

Mr Pavilliahd to Mrs Portrn. 

Madam, Lausanne, January 28, 1755. 

As 1 have a piece of news extremely interesting to ae- 
<|uaint you with, I cannot any lunger defer answering to 
the letter you lionoureil me with. God has at Icmgdi 
blessed niy cares, and heard your prayers; 1 have had the 
satisfaction of bringing !>ack Mr Gibbon to the bosom of 
our reformed ehurch; he has communicated with us Christ- 
mas day last with devotion : he appears satisfied with 
what lie has done, and I am persuaded is at present as 
little inclined to the sentiments of the ehurch of Rome as 
I am myself. I have made use with him neither of rigour 
nor artifice, f have never hurried him in his decisions, 
but have alwa}s left him the time to reflect on every article; 
he has been persuaded of the integrity of my intentions, 
he has hoard me as a friend, and 1 have served him as 
guide to enter into the road of the truth. God Almighty 
he blessed for it ! 1 pra} that God to strengthen him more 
and more in the right way, and to make him a faithful 
member of his I'hurch. 1 ought to render him the justiec 
to say, I never found him obstinate; he has been fixed in 
his ideas, hut, when he has seen the light, he has rendered 
himself. His behaviour has been very regular, and has 
made no slips, except that of gaming twice, and losing 
much more than 1 desired. I hope, madam, you will 
acquaint Mr Gibbon with your satisfaction, and restore 
him your afiection, which, though his errors may have 
shaken, they have not, I am sure, destroyed. As his 
lather has callowed him hut the hare necessaries, but no- 
thing more, 1 dare beg you to grant him some tokens of 
your satisfaction. I am convincofl he will employ them 
well, add 1 even Hatter myself he will give me the direction 
of them, for hr has promised me never to )>lay any more 
games of chance. I wish you, madam, all kinds of pros- 
perity. 

VUL. 1. 


o 
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desire of prolonginjr my time {gradually confirmed the 
salutary habit of eai’ly rising, to which I liave always 
adhered, with some regard to seasons and situations : 
hut it is happy for my eyes and my health, that my 
temperate ardour has never been seduced to trespass 
on the hours of the night. During the last three 
years of my residence at Lausanne, I may assume the 
merit of serious and solid a])plication ; but I am 
tempted to distinguish the lust eight months of the 
year 17^*7 as the period of the most extraordinary 
diligence and rapid progress.* In my Frencli and 
Latin translations I adopted an excellent method, 
which, fnjin my own success, I would recommend to 
the imitation of students. 1 chose some classic 
writer, such as Cicero and V'ertot, the most approved 
for purity and elegance of style, I translated, for 
instance, an epistle of ( ’iccro into French ; and after 
throwing it aside, till the w’ords and pln ases were 
obliterated from my memory, I re-translated my 
French into such Jjatin as I could find, and then 
compared each sentence of my iin])crfcct version with 
the ease, the grace, the propriety, of the Roman orator. 

* Joi UNAL, Dcceiiibor 1755.] — In tinishiiig tliis ye«ir, I 
must remark how favourable* it was to my sturlirs. In the 
space of eight months, from the beginning of April, I learnt 
the principles of drawing; iiiado iiiystdf eompiote master of 
the Frencli and Latin languages, with which I was very 
superficially aetpiainted before, anti wrote and transiateci a 
great deal in both ; read C’icero’s Kpistl<*s ad FainiliarcH, 
iiis Hriitus, all bis Orations, his Dialogues de Arniciti4 and 
V)c Senectnte; Terence twice; and Fliny’h Kpistle.s. In 
French, Cliannone’s History of Naples, and Tabbt'* Han- 
nicr’s Mythology, and M. De Hoehat’s Memoircs siir la 
Suisse, and wrote a very ample relation of my tour. I like- 
wise began to study (ireek, and went through the grammar. 
1 b<‘gan to make v*‘ry large eoileciions of what I reail. 
But what I esteem iiiost of all, from the perusal and medi- 
tation of De Froiisa/’s Logie, I not only understood the 
principles of ihat science, but formed my mind to a habit 
of thinking and reasoning I had no iiiea of before. 
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A similar experiment was made on seveial pages of 
the Revolutions of Vertot ; I turned them into Latin, 
re -turned them, after a sufficient interval, into my own 
French, and again scrutinized the resemblance or dissi- 
militude of the copy and the original. By degrees I was 
less ashamed, by degrees 1 was more satisfietl with my- 
self; and I persevered in the practice of these double 
translations, which filled several books, till I had ac- 
quired the knowledge of both idioms, and the command 
at least of a correct style. This useful exercise of 
writing was accompanied and succeeded by the more 
pleasing occupation of reading the best authors. The 
perusal of the Roman classics was at once my exercise 
and reward. Dr Middleton’s History, which I then 
appreciated above its true value, naturally directed me 
to the writings of Cicero. The most perfect editions — 
tliat of Olivet, which may adorn tlie shelves of the 
rich — that of h>nesti, which should lie on the table of 
the learned — were not within my reach. For the fami- 
liar epistles J used the text and English commentary 
of bishop Ross ; but my general edition was that of 
V’crbiirgius, published at Amsterdam in two large 
volumes in folio, with an indifferent choice of Vtarious 
notes. I read, with application and pleasure, all the 
epistles, all the orations, and the most important trea- 
tises of rhetoric and philosophy; and as 1 read, I 
applauded the observation of Quintillian, that every 
student may judge of his ow-n proficiency by the 
satisfaction wliich he receives from the Roman orator. 
I tasted the beauties of language, 1 breathed the 
spirit of freedom, and 1 imbibed from his precepts and 
examples the public and private sense of a man. (Mcero 
in liatin, and Xenophon in (ireek, are indeed the two 
ancients whom I would first propose to a liberal scholar; 
T:ot only for the merit of their style and sentimu.ts, 
but for ftie admirable lessons which may be applied 
almost to every situation of public and private life. 
( -icoro’s J^ipistles may in particular afford tbc models 
of every form of correspondence, from tlic careless 
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eflfusions of tenderness and friendship, to the well- 
[^uarded declamtion of discreet and dignified resent- 
ment. After finishing this great author, a library of 
eloquence and reason, I formed a more extensive plan 
of reviewing the Latin classics,* under the four divi- 
sions of, — 1, historians; 2, poets; 3, orators; and 
4, philosophers ; in a chronological scries, from the 
days of Plautus and Sallust to the decline of the lan- 
guage and empire of Rome : and this plan, in the last 
twenty-seven months of my residence at La\isanne, 
(January 1/56 — April 1/58) I nearly accomplished. 
Nor was this review, however rapid, cither hasty or 
' siij)erficial. I indulged myself in a second and even 
a third perusal of Terence, V’irgil, Horace, Tacitus, 
&c. and studied to imbibe the sense and spirit most 
congenial to my own. I never suffered a dillicult or 
corrupt passage to escape, till I had vicNved it in every 
light of which it was susceptible : though often disap- 
pointed, I always consulted the most learned or 
ingenious commentators, — ^Torrentius and Dacdcr on 
Horace, Catrou and Servius on Virgil, Lipsius on 
1 acitus, Meziriac on Ovid, &c. ; and in the ardour of 
my inquiries I embraced a large circle of historical 
and critical erudition. My abstracts of each hook were 
made in the French language : my observations often 
branched into particular essays ; and I can still read, 
without contempt, a dissertation of eight folio j)agcs on 
eight lines (287 — 2JM) of the fourth Georgic of V irgil. 
Mr I )ey Verdun, my friend, whose name will he fre- 
quently repeated, had joined with equal zeal, though 
not with equal perseverance, in the same undertaking. 
To him every thought, every composition, was in- 

♦ JocuNM., .lauuary 17.56.] I dotririiiiKMl to read ov«*r 
the Latin authoi's in ord»*r; and reail this year Virgil, Sal- 
Iu8t, Livy, Velleius Paterculus, Velcriiis .’Maxiiiiiis, Tacitus, 
SuetuiiiiJs, Quintus Curtins, .iiislin, Floriis, Plautus, 'iV- 
reiice, and liUcrc tins. I also icad and iiieditutod Locke 
upon the Liiderstaiidiiiff. 
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stantly communicated ; with him I enjoyed the benefits 
of a free conversation on the topics of our common 
studies. 

But it is scarcely possible for a mind endowed with 
any active curiosity to be long conversant with the 
Jiatin classics without aspiring to know the Greek 
originals whom they celebrate as their masters, and 
of whom they so warmly recommend the study and 
imitation. 

Vos cxoiiiplaria Gia»ca 

Norturiia vcrsatc inanii, versatc diiirnA. 

It was now that 1 regretted the early years which 
had been wasted in sickness or idleness, or mere idle 
reading ; that I condemned the perverse method of 
our schoolmasters, who, by first teaching the mother 
language, might descend witli so much ease and per- 
spicuity to the origin and etymology of a derivative 
idiom. In the nineteeth year of my age 1 determined 
to supply this defect ; and the lessons of Pavilliard 
again contributed to smoothe the entrance of the way, 
the (Jreek alphabet, the grammar, and the pronunci- 
ation according to the French accent. At my earnest 
r jquest w'e presumed to open the Iliad ; and I had the 
pleasure of beholding, though darkly and through a 
glass, the true image of Homer, whom 1 had long 
since admired in an Fnglish dress. After my tutor 
had left me to myself, I worked my w'ay through 
about half the Iliad, and afterwards interpreted alone 
a large portioTi of Xenoplum and Herodotus. But my 
ardour, destitute of aid and emulation, w'-as gradually 
cooled ; and, frc)ni the barren task of searching words 
in a lexicon, I withdrew to the free and familiar con- 
versation of V’^irgil and Tacitus. \'et in my residence 
at .Lauskmic I had laid a solid foundation, wiiich 
enabled me, in a more propitious season, to j)rosccute 
tile study of (ireciaii literature. 

From a blind idea of the usefulness of such abstract 
science, my father had been desirous, and even press- 
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ing, that I should devote some time to the mathema- 
tics nor could I refuse to comply with so reasonnblft 

• EiVtract of a Letter from Mr Pavilmakd to 
Edward Gi biion. Esq. 

Je n*ai point de scntimeiis pour illonHinir votre 

fils. II voiis rend coiiipte de sos Etudes, et je puis vous 
assurer qiril iic vous dit rion qiii ne soit tres vrai. II em- 
ploie bien son teiiqis, et ii s’npplique extreineinent, 
aiissi a-t-il fait beaueoup de profjrcs II entend ties bien 
le hatin, et il a hi les nieilleurs aiiteiirs qiie nous aions, ot 
eela plus d'line fois : il a hi la TiO^^iqiie de Mr de (’rousaz, 
«t TKssai siir rEntiuuIeineot hiimain tU' Mr Locke, dont il a 
fait dfs extraits: il a coiiiinenc/* le Grec, et il s'y attaelio: 
d va roiiirncncer I’ulgebre, coniine vous le hii urdonnez. 
V'oiis jii^crez par ses lellres s*il entend le Francois, car je 
vous assure qiie jt^ n'y ai fait aiiciine correelion. 

Par rapport k la relif^iou, il n’a pas laissi^ /‘chapper un 
seul inoL qui ait pii me faire soup^'oriner qu’ii eiit encore 
quetqiie attaclienient pour la religion lloniaine, et quoiqiie 
nous parlions souvent siir ces inatiiM-es je le trouve toujours 
P'Miser fres juste sur toutes les questions ijii’oii traiti*. Le 
pelit voyage qiie nous avons fait liii a Insiijcoup valii ^ cct 
egard ; il a ti^moin lies superstitions I'lioiivaiitables, qui 
y r/^giieiit : il eii a ete d’aiitnnt plus frappr qu’il nc* le eon- 
noissoit pas, el qu'ii ne ponvoit s'iniagirier ({u'elles fiissent. 
aussi grandes. Quaiid il ii'aiiroit pas d' j'i renouce a cette 
eoniiiiunion, ii Tauroit fait indiibitabieriKUih 'antelles lui out 
jiaru exeessives et dt^raisonnables. Je siiis persiiaile qii’il 
a einbrassi^ le parti Protestant par raison, et qu’il y a pen 
de personiies qui aient plus examine'* el inieux seiiti la force 
de nos prciives que lui. Ji* lui dois ee ti'inoignage, cl je le 
lui rends aver plaisir, de iiieine que sur sa bonne conduite. 

P. S. La loftre que vous avez ecrit Monsieur voire Ills 
i*a e\trenieinent tniurhe, pan e ({ii'elle lui a fait voir (]ue 
vous eliez mecontent de lui. Kien ne pent le niortifier da- 
vanlage que cette idee. Kenilwz lui, je vous siipplie, votre 
alFei'tion, il la 'uerite par rattacheinent tpi’il a pour vous. 

[translation.^ 

I HAVE ebanged in no respect my opinions concerning your 
son. lie renders you an areount of his studies, and I can 
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a wish. During two winters I attended the ])rivate 
lectures of monsieur de Tray torreiis, who explained the 

assure you that he tells you nothirii;* whioh is not strietly 
true. employs his time admirably, his ajiplication is 

extreme, and he has made a ^reat progress. He utiderstauds 
I^atin execediiigly well, anti has read the best authors in it, 
and that more than once. He has also rend the iiOgit; of M. 
de Cruiisaz, and Locke’s Treatise on the Human Under- 
standing, from which he has made extracts : he has com- 
menced the stutly of Grt'ck, and closely applies to it; and 
he is about to eomineiice algebra, as you have direefed. 
You will judgt? by his letters of his progress in French; for 
1 assure you that I do not correct them. 

In regard to religion, he has not dropped a single word 
which iiiighi lead mt* to suspect that he retained any attach- 
iiH'iit to the Roman Catholic faith ; and although we speak 
often upon these matters, I find that he always thinks very 
justly on all the points on which wo converse. The little 
journeys that we have made together has been of great ser- 
>ice in this resjiect; he has beheld the frightful superstitions 
which rei^u where wc have bt?en travelling, which struck 
him the more as he knew them not, and could not imagine 
that they were so gross. Had he not already renounced 
that communion, he would then have imiiibitably done so, so 
excessive and unreasonable have they appeared to him. 1 
am persuaded that he has embraced the Protestant side from 
t onvictioii, and that few persons have more examined and 
belter fidt the force of our arguments. 1 owe him this tes- 
timony, ami 1 render itv%'ith jdeasure, as well as my suflrage 
to his good conduct generally. 

P. S. The letter which you have addressed to Mr (libbon 
has extremely alTected him, because he perceives by it that 
you Are not satisfied with him. Nothing can mortify him 
more than this notion. Restore him, 1 beseeeh you, to your 
affection, which he merits by his nttachinent to you. 

From Mr Pavii.liakd to Edward Gihuon, Esq. 

McNsiKi'R, Janvier 12, 1157. 

Vous avez Koiihaite qiie Monsieur voire fils s’appliquAt ii 
i’alg^bre; le gout qu’il a pour Ics belles ieltres lui fuisoit 
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elements of algebra and geometry as far as trie conic 
sections of the marquis de I’Hdpital, and aj)peared satis- 

apprehender que Talffidirc ne niiisfit h sos eiiidos favorites ; 
je lui ai persuade qu’il ne se faisoit pas une juste idee de 
cette partiedes matheinatiqiies ; Fobeissanoc qu'il vousdoit, 
jointe ^ mes raisons, Tout determine a en faire nn eoiirs. Je 
necroiois pas fju’avec cette repugnance il y fit de grands pro- 
gr^s; jc me siiis trompe: il fait hieii tout ce qu’il fait; il 
est €;xact a ses lemons; il s'applique a lire avant sa le^-on, ct 
if repasse avec soin, dc maniere qu’il avance beaucoup, et 
plus que je ne semis attendu : il est <*fiarme d’avoir com- 
mence, etje jiensetju’il fera uti petit conrs dc* geometric?, ce 
qui en tout no lui prendre que sept a bnit rnois. I’etidant 
qu’il fait sc's lemons, il ne sVst point rc'lacdie sur ses niitres 
etudes; il avance boaucoiip dans le Grec, ct il a prescpie 
111 la moitie de I’lliadc crilomerc; jc* lui fais |•t"i;lllierc*ment 
des le9()ns sur cot auteur: ii a nussi lini les bisioricfiis 
Latins; il en est a pr<:sent aiix Poetc's ; et il a In enti^rc?- 
ment Plante etTc?rence, et bic?iifdt il aura fini Lucith*e. An 
rcste, il ne lit pas c«?s lUiteiirs a la legen?, il vent s’eclaircir 
sur tout; de fac/on cpi’avcjc le genie qu’il a, rc*xc*i*llc?nle ine- 
mciire ct rapplic’ation, il ira loin dans les sc*ic*nc es. 

J'ai cu riionneur de vous dire ei-devant, ((iie nialgre ses 
Etudes il Yoyoit cdliipagnie ; je puis vous le dire encore 
aujourdhui. 

[tuax.slati ON.J 

Sir, January 12, 17;)7. 

You have desired that your son should apply to algebra ; 
the taste vvldch be bad for the* belles Icrttres led bim to appre- 
hend that algc*bra would impi*de his favourite? piiiMiit; but 
1 have persnaderd him that he lias not formed a just idea of 
this branch of the iiiatlieiiiatics ; and the obedience which 
h.. ow'es to you, joined by these repr«*sentalioiis, has indiicc*d 
him to commence a course of studies as Nnggc*stc*d. 1 
thought that owing to this repugnance he would make but 
little progress; I ut I vvas deceived, as he has ncconipli.shed 
evc?rything very wcdl ihal he has undertaken. He applic*s 
himself to reading before his lesson, which he attends to 
with care ; so that he advances quickly, and siicci*cds 
better than I had expected, lie is pleased at having com 
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ficd with my diligence and imj)rov'^ement.* Hut as my 
childish propensity for numbers and calculations was 
totally extinct, I was content to receive the passive im- 
pression of my professor’s lectures, without any active 
exercise of my own powers. As soon as 1 understood 
the principles, I relinquished for ever the pursuit of 
the mathematics; nor can I lament that 1 desisted 
before my mind was hardened by the habit of rigid 

•nenoi^l ; Jind 1 think he shall take a short course of geo- 
metry, which will not occupy him more than seven or eight 
months. During these lessons ho relaxes not his other 
studies: he makes a great progress in Greek, and has read 
almost half of the Iliad of Hoiikt, in which author I re- 
gularly gave him instructions; he has also finished the 
Latin historians, and is at present engaged with the poets, 
having entirely reail Plautus and Terence ; and he will soon 
have finished Lucretius. Neither has he studied these 
authors supertieiaily ; he is anxious to be clearly informed 
on all points, and that in siieli a manner, that with the 
genius which he possesses, uiiiteil to application and an 
excellent niemory, he w ill penetrate deeply into the sciences. 

I had the honour to inform you before that, notwithstand- 
ing his stiulies, Mr Gibbon saw' company ; and I have now 
to repeal the same thing. 

* Joi'UN \i., January 17.57-1 I began to study algebra 
under M. de Traytornuis, went iliroiigh the ehuneiils of 
algebra and geoiiielr>, and the three first books of the mar- 
quis de IMldpital’s ('onie Sections. I also read Tibullus, 
(uitiillus, Propertius, Horace, (with Dacier’s and Torren- 
tiiis's notes,) Virgil, Ovid's Kpistles, with Meziriao's Com- 
mentary, the Ars Ainandi, and the V'legies ; likewise the 
Aiigiisliis and Tiberius of Sucdoniiis. and a Latin Transla- 
tion of Dion ('assiiis, from the death of Julius ('srsnr to the 
death of Augustus. I also (*ontiinied niy correspondence 
begun last year with M. Alhimand of Hex, and the nro- 
b '.sor Hre’^inger of /iirieli; and opened a new one with ihe 
professor GesiitT of (iottirigf'n. 

N.H. I :isi year and this, I read St John’s Gospid, with 
f»nrt of Xenophon’s Cyroperdia, tlie Iliad, and Herodotus: 
hut, upon the whole, I rather iicgleetcd my Greek. 
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demonstration, so destructive of the finer fceliiip^ of 
moral evidence, which must however deterixiine the 

Ed'tract of a Lotter from Mr PAvii.niARD to 
Ell WARD GiBiioN, Esq. 

MoNSiEi n, J*in. I t, 1758. 

J*ai cMi riionneiir do voiis <!‘cnre Ic 27 .Jiiillct et lo 26 8>»Te 
passes, ot jo voiis ai rondii oompto do la santd, dos dtiulos, 
el de la conduito do Monsioiir volro fils. Jo n'ai ricn a adjoutor 
a tout 00 quoje vous on ai dit; il se porto parfaitomont liion 
par la jiyraoo do Diou : il continiio a dtiidior avec applioation, 
et jo puis vous assuror qu’il fait dos prof^res ounsidi^Tablos 
dans les (Hiidos, ot il so fait oxtreiiioiiient ostiiiior par Ions 
roux cjui lo coiinoissont, ot jVspero quo qunnd il vous inon- 
frcra on dotai! oo (pril salt, vuus on soivz Irt^s oontont. 
Jios b(‘llos lottros <pii sont son dtudo favorite no r(M*o.upont 
pas oniieroiiiont ; il oontiiuio los mathdniatiquos, ot son pro- 
fossour m’assuro qu’il n’ji jamais vu porsonno avanoor au- 
la nt quo lui, ni avoir plus d’ardeiir ot d’applioation (ju’il 
n'cn a. Son jjonio liouroux ot pond! rant ost sc'ooinli^ par 
nno memoiro dos plus houronsos, tolloinont (ju’il n’oiiblio 
picsque rion do ooquil apprond. Jo irai pas iiioins lion d C*tre 
oontont do sa oomliiite ; quoiqirii otiidio lioniiooup, 11 voit 
oepcndant oorupa'^nio^ inais il no vuit quo dos porstmnos 
dont lo ooniiuoroo pout lui i^trc iitilo. 

[translation.] 

Sir, January M, 1758, 

I had the honour »o write to you on the 27th July and 26th 
Oolobor; when I rondorod you an aroount of the h(‘alth, the 
studios, and the oonduot, of your son. 1 hav(‘ nothin;^ to 
add to what I then ooiniiiuniratod : ho roiiiains, by (iod*s 
^raoo, in £rood health; ho oontiniies his studios with assi- 
duity, and 1 oan assure you niakos a oonsitlorablo progress 
therein: and In* is much estoemod by all who know' him : 1 
hope that when ho can show jou in detail the extent of his 
aoqu'iren/enfs, you will bo perfectly satisfied, 'i’ln^ belles 
loll. os. which form his favourite pursuit, do nol eni^ross 
him I'litiroly ; ho eontinuos the study of the matheiiiatu's, 
and liis tut»»r assur»'s me that ho never witnessed any om> 
advance more qtiicMy, or exhibit more ardour and applica- 
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actions and opinions of our lives. I listened with 
more })leasnie to the proposal of stndyinj? tlic law of 
nature and nations, which was taii^lit in the academy 
of liausanne hy Mr Vicat, a professor of some learning 
and reputation. But instead of attending his public 
or ])rivate course, I preferred in my closet the lessons 
()f his masters, and my own reason. Without being 
disgusted by (irotius or Piiftendorf, 1 studied in their 
writings the duties of a man, the rights of a citizen, 
the theory of justice, (it is, alas ! a theory,) and the 
laws of peace and war, which have had some influence 
on the ])ractice of modern Euro])e. My fatigues were 
alleviated by the good sense of their commentator 
Barbeyrac. Locke’s Treatise of Government in- 
structed me in the knowledge of Whig principles, 
which are rather founded in reason than experience ; 
but my delight was in the frequent perusal of Montes- 
(juieu, whose energy of style, and boldness of hypo- 
thesis, were powerful to awaken and stimulate the 
genius of the age. The logic of I)c Crousaz had pre- 
])ared me to engage with his master Locke, and his 
antagonist Bayle ; of whom the former may be used 
ns a bridle, and the latter as a S])ur, to the curiosity 
of a young ])liiloso|)her. Acetwding to the nature of 
their resjiective works, the schools of argument and 
of)jceti()ii, I carefully went through tb.e Essay on 
1 Inman I’ndcrstaudiug, and occasionally consulted 
the most interesting articles of the Philosoj)hic Dic- 
tionary. In the infancy of my reason I turned over, 
as an idle amnseinent, the most serious and iin])or- 
tant treatise ; in its maturity, the most trifling per- 
formance could exercise my taste or judgment ; and 
more than once I have been led by a novel into a 

h> .5. Ills li.'ijipy cTfid pcncl rating genius is seronde<l liy one 
«tf tin- stroiigrsl of nicniories, so llja! lie never forgets any- 
diiiig V. liicli ho has once loarneil. J lja\(* no h ss reason to 
i>o sntisl'iod uith his |>resenl eondiiet: though he sliulies 
nnielj, In* nevertheless s<‘es eoinpany, but only tliose person^ 
’M*th whom an intei course will be usorul to him. 
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deep aiid instructive train of tJiinkin|r, But 1 can- 
not forbear to mention three particular books, since 
they may have remotely contributed to form the his- 
torian of the Roman empire. 1. From the Provin- 
cial Letters of Pascal, wliich almost every year 1 have 
perused with new pleasure, I learned to manage the 
weai)on of grave and temperate irony, even on sub- 
jects of ecclesiastical solemnity. . 2. The Life of 
Julian, by the a))be de la Bleterie, first introduced me 
to the man and the times ; and I should be glad to 
recover my first essay on the truth of the miracle 
which stop})ed the rebuilding of the temple of Jeru- 
salem. In (liannone’s Civil History of Naples, 1 
observed with a critical eye the progress and abuse of 
sacerdotal power, and the revolutions of Italy in ti»e 
darker ages. Ihis various reading, which 1 now con- 
ducted with discretion, was digested, according to tin; 
precept arid model of Mr Locke, into a large common- 
place l)ook; a j)ractice, however, which I do not 
.strenuously recommend. 4’he action of the pen will 
doubtless imprint an idea on the mind .as well as on 
the paper: but 1 much question wliether the benefit'^ 
of this laborious method are adequate to tlie waste of 
time; and I must agree with Dr .lohnson, (Idler, No 
74,) “that what is twice read, is commonly better 
reniemhered than wbat is transcribed.^’ 

During two years, if 1 forget some boyish excur- 
sions of a day or a week, I was fixed at Lausaniic; 
but at the end of the third summer my father con 
sented that 1 should make the lour of Swilzcrlainl 
with Pavilliard : and our short absence of one inoiitli 
(September 21st — ()cto!>er 20tb, was a rewisnl 

and relaxation of my assiduous studies. ♦ I'he fashitai 

* From Fdwaro Giiibon to Mrs Porten. 

3|c«l*« »**»«** 

* *♦* »*•♦»*»• Now for iiiy.sf'lf 

As my fadirr h.n?? given me lenvc fo make a journey roiinil 
Swit'/ei'land, we sfi out tu-iiiorrow. Buy a map of SwiU- 
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of climbing tlie mountains anil reviewinfir the glaciers, 
bad not yet been introduced by foreign travellers who 
seek the sublime beauties of nature. Hut the political 

frlaiul — it will cost you but a shilling; anti follow me. I go 
by Iverdiin, Neiifchiitel, Bienne or Biel, Solciire or Solo- 
thurn, Bale or Basil, Bade, Ziirieb, Lucerne, and Hern. 
The voyage will be of about four weeks ; so that 1 hope to 
find a letter from you waiting for me. As my father had 
given me leave to learn what I had a mind, I have learru‘d 
to ride, and learn atdually to dance and draw. Besides 
that, I often give ten or twelve hours a day to my sludit's. 

1 find a great many agreeable people here ; see them some- 
times, and can say upon the whole, without vanity, that 
though I am the Fnglishman here W'ho spends the least 
money, I am he who is the most generally liked. I told you 
that my father had promised to send me into France aiul 
Italy. 1 have thanked him for it; but if ho would follow 
my plan, he won’t do it yet awhile. I never liked young 
travellers; tlu'y go too raw to make any great remarks, and 
they lose a time vvhieh is (in my opinion) the most precious 
part of a man’s life. My scheme would he, to spend this 
winter at Lausanne: for though it is a very good place to 
ar(|uire the air of goo<l company and the French tongue, 
wc have no good prob'ssors. To spend (I say) the winter 
at Lausanne; go into Fngland to see my friends for a 
couple of months; and after that, finisli my studies either at 
ramhridg(% (for after what has passeii one cannot think of 
Oxford,) or at an university in Holland. If you liked the 
scheme, could you not propose it to my father by Metcalf, or 
somebody who has a certain credit over him ? I forgot to 
ask you whether, in case my father writes to tell me of his 
marriage, would you advise me to compliment my mother- 
in-law r I think so. My health is so very regular, that I 
have nothing to say about it. 

I have been the whole day w’riting you this letter; the 
preparations for otir voyage gave me a thousand interrup- 
tions. Besides that, 1 was obliged to w^ritc in English. 
This last reason will seem a paradox, tint 1 assure you the 
French is much more familiar to me. I am, Ac. 

E. CtlBPON. 

Lausapne, Sept. 5?0, 17.55. 

H 
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face of the country is not less diversified hy the forms 
and spirit of so many various republics, from the iea- 
lons government of tlie far to the licentious freedom 
of the mumj, I contemplated with pleasure the new 
prospects of men and manners ; tliough my conversa- 
tion with the natives would have been more free and 
instructive, had I possessed the German as well as 1^6 
French language. We passed through most of^ tlie 
principal towns in Switzerland; Neufchalel, Bienne, 
Soleure, Arau, Baden, Zurich, Basil, and Bern. In 
every place we visited the churches, ^senals, libraries, 
and all the most eminent persons; and after my return, 
I digested my notes in fourteen or fifteen sheets of a 
French journal, which 1 dispatched to my father, as a 
proof that my time and his money had not been mis- 
spent. Had I found this journal among his papers, I 
might be tempted to select some passages ; but I will 
not transcribe the printed accounts, and it may be 
sufficient to notice a remarkable spot which left a 
deep and lasting impression on my memory. From 
Zurich we proceeded to the Benedictine abbey of lilin- 
fidlen, more commonly styled Our Jjady of the Her- 
mits. I was astonished by the ])rofuse ostentation of 
riches in the poorest corner of Furo})c ; amidst a 
savage scene of woods and mountains a palace a])pears 
to i)ave been erected by magic; and it was erecteil by 
the jiotcnt magic of religion. A crowd of palmers 
and votaries wa* ])rostrate before the altar. I'he title 
and worship of the INI other of God ])rovokedmy indig- 
nation; and the lively naked image of superstition 
suggested to me, as in the same place it had dcnc to 
Ziiinglius, the most pressing arguincnt for the refor- 
mation of the church. About two years after this 
tour, I passed at Geneva a useful and agreeable month ; 
but this e.Ycursion, and some short visits in the Pays 
de Valid, did not materially interrupt my studious 
and sedentary life at I.#ausaniie. 

iMy thirst of improvement, and tlie languid state of 
science at Lausp.nnc, scum prompted me to solicit a 
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literary correspondence with several men of learninj^, 
whom I liad not an opportunity of personally consult- 
ing. 1. In the perusal of Livy (xxx. 44) I had 
been stopped by a sentence in a speech of Hannibal, 
which cannot be reconciled by any torture with his 
character or argument. The commentators dissemble, 
or confess their perplexity. It occurred to me, that 
the ^hange of a single letter, by substituting otio in- 
stead of off/o, might restore a clear and consistent 
sense ; but I wished to weigh my emendation in scales 
less partial than my own. I addressed myself to 
M. Crevier, .the successor of Rollin, and a professor 
in the university of Paris, who had published a large 
and valuable edition of Livy. His answer was speedy 
and polite; he praised my ingenuity, and adopted my 
conjecture. 2. I maintained a Latin corresj)ondence, 
at first anonymous, and afterwards in my own name, 
with professor Breitinger of Zurich, the learned editor 
of a Septuagint Bible. In our fre(|uent letters we dis- 
cussed many (piestions of antiquity, many passages of 
the Latin classics. 1 pr()])osed my interpretations and 
amendments. His censures, f()|* ho did not sj)arc my 
boldness of conjecture, wtic sharp and strong ; alid 1 
was encouraged by tlie consciousness of my strength, 
when 1 coidd stand in free debate against a critic of 
such eminence and erudition, .’h 1 corresponded on 
similar topics with the celebrated iwofessor Matthew 
(lesner, of tlie university of (lottingen; and he ac- 
cepted, as courteously as the two former, the invitation 
of an unknown youth. But his abilities might possibly 
be decayed; his elaborate letters were feeble and 
prolix ; and when I asked bis proper direction, the 
vain old man covered half a sheet of ])aper with the 
foolish enumeration of bis titles and oftices. 4. These 
1 professors of Paris, Zurich, and (loltingen, were 
strangers, whom I presumed to address on the credit 
of their name; hut Mr Allamand, iniiiister Jit Bex, 
was my personal friend, with whom I maintained a 
more free? and interesting cnnespoiKleuee. He was a 
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master of language, of science, and, above all, of dis- 
pute ; and his acute and flexible logic could su])port 
with equal address, and perhaps with equal indif- 
ference, the adverse sides of every possible question. 
His spirit was active, but his pen had been indolent. 
Mr Allainand had exposed himself to imieh scandal 
and reproach by an anonpnous letter (17*15) to the 
Protestants of France ; in which he labours to i)er- 
suade them that public worshij) is the exclusive right 
and duty of the state, and that their numerous assem- 
blies of dissenters and rebels were not authorised by 
the law or the gospel. His style is animated, his ar- 
guments specious ; and if the Papist may seem t«) lurk 
under the mask of a Protestant, the philosopher is 
concealed under the disguise of a Papist. After some 
trials in France and Holland, which were defeated by 
his fortune or his cha*aeter, a genius, that might have 
enlightened or deluded the world, was buried iu a 
country living, unknown to fame, and discontented 
with •mankind. Est sacrifiadnH in ft rusticos 

dedpit. As often as private or ecclesiastical business 
called him to Lausanne, 1 enjoyed the pleasure and 
benefit of his conversation, and we were imitually 
flattered by our attention to each other. Our cor- 
respondence, in his absence, chiefly turned on Locke’s 
metaphysics — which he attacked, and I defended ; the 
origin of ideas, the principles of evidence, and the 
doctrine of liljerty. 

And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 

By fencing wdth so skilful a master I acquired some 
dexterity in the use of iiiy jdulosojdiic weapons ; hut 
I was still the slave of education and prejudice. He 
had some measures to keep ; and I much suspect that 
he never shewed me the true colours of liis secret 
scepticism. 

Before I was recalled- from Swit/t rland, 1 liaci the 
satisfaction of seeing the ino-t extraonlinary man of 
the age; a poet, an historian, a philosoplier, who ha> 
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filled thirty quartos of prose and verse with his 
various iiroductions, often excellent, and always enter- 
tainin£(. Need 1 add the name of V’oltaire ? After 
forfeiting, by his own misconduct, the friendship of 
the first of kings, he retired, at the age of sixty, with 
a plentiful fortune, to a free and beautiful country, 
and resided twoAvintcrvS (17«>7 and 175S) in the town 
or neighbourhood of Lausanne. JMy desire of be- 
holding Voltaire, whom I then rated above his real 
magnitude, was easily gratified. He received me with 
civility as an Knglish youth, but I cannot boast of 
any jieculiar notice or distinction : llrgUhnn vidi 
timtum. 

7'he ode which he composed on his first arrival on 
the banks of the Leman lake, O jnaison iVAnatlppe ! 
(Jjfirdin d'^ Kpu'urr I 8c.c., had been imparted as a secret 
to the gentleman by whom 1 was introduced. He 
allowed me to read it twice ; I knew *t by heart; and 
as my discretion was not ecpial to my memory, the 
author was soon disjileased by the circulation of a 
copy. In writing this trivial anecdote, 1 wished to 
observe whether rny memory ^vas impaired; and 1 
have the comfort of finding that every line of the 
liocm is still engraved in fresh anil indelible charac- 
t Ts. The highest gratification wdiich I derived from 
Voltaire's residence at Lausanne, was the uncommon 
circumstance of hearing a great poet declaim his own 
productions on the stage. He had formed a coinjiany 
of gentlemen and ladies, some of whom were not 
destitute of talents. A decent theatre ^vas framed at 
Monrepos, a country-house at the end of a suburb; 
dresses and seenes were provided at the expense of 
the actors ; and the author directed the rehearsals 
with the zeal and attention of paternal love. In 
two successive winters liis tragedies of Zaire, Alzire, 
Zulime, and his sentimental comedy of the Lnfant 
IVodiguc, were played at the theatre of Mon repos. 
Voltaire vepresented the characti*rs best adapted to 
liis years — Lusigiiaii, Alvarez, Benassar, f^uphemon. 

11 - 
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His declamalioii was fashioned to the pomp and ca- 
dence of the old stage ; and he expressed the enthu- 
siasm of poetry, rather than the feelings of nature. 
My ardour, which soon became conspicuous, seldom 
failed of procuring me a ticket. 7'he habits of plea- 
sure fortified my taste for the Freiicli theatre, and that 
taste has i)erhaps abated my idolatry for the gigantic 
genius of Shakspeare, which is inculcated from our 
infancy as the first duty of an Englishman. The wit 
and philosophy of V'oltaire, his table and theatre, 
refined in a visible degree the manners of Lausanne ; 
and, however addicted to study, 1 enjoyed my share 
of the amusements of society. After the representa- 
tion of Monrepos I sometimes supped with the actors. 
I was now familuur in some, and acquainted in many 
houses; and my evenings were generally dev()ted to 
cards and conversation, either in private paities oi 
numerous assemblies. 

I hesitate, from the apprehension of ridicule, when 
1 approacli the delicate subject of my early love. By 
this word I do not mean the polite attention, the gal- 
lantry, without hope or design, which hits originated 
in the spirit of chivalry, and is interwoven with the 
texture of French manners. I understand by this 
pasidon the union of desire, friendship, and tender- 
ness, which is intlamed by a single female, which 
prefers her to the re.st of her sex, and which seeks her 

{ )Ossession as the supreme or the sole hajipiness of our 
ieing. I need not blush at recollecting the object of 
my choice ; and though my love was disaj)pointed of 
success, I am rather proud that I was once capable of 
feeling such a pure and exalted sentiment. The per- 
sonal attractions of mademoiselle Susan (Jurchod 
were embellished by the virtues and talents of the 
mind. Her fortune was humble, but licr family was 
respectable. Her mother, a native of France, had 
preferred her religion to her country. The profession 
of lier father did not extinguish the moderation and 
philosophy of his temper, and he lived content, with a 
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8niall salary and lalinrious duty, in the obscure lot of 
minister of Crassy, in the mountains that separate the 
Pays de Vaud from the county of Burgundy.* In 
the. solitude of a sequestered village he bestowed a 
liberal and even learned education on his only 
daughter. She surpassed his hopes by her proficiency 
in the sciences and langutiges ; and in her short visits 
to some relations at Lausanne, the wit, the beauty, 
and erudition, of mademoiselle Curchod were the 
theme of universal applause. The report of such a 
prodigy aw'akened my curiosity; I saw and loved. I 
found her learned without pedantry, lively in con- 
versation, pure in sentiment, and elegant in manners ; 
and the first sudden emotion was fortified by the 


* Extracts from tiik Joi hnal. 


March 1757. 

Martrli 8tli. 

June, 

August. 

Sept. I5fli. 
Oet. 15th. 

Mov. 1st. 


r ov. I7lh. 
Jan. 1758. 


Jan. 2:!?d. 


I wrote some critical observations upon 
Plautus. 

1 wrote a long dissertation on .some lines 
of Virgil. 

I .saw mademoiselle Curchod — Omnia vincit 
amor^ cl nos cedamns itniori. 

I went to Crassy, and staid two days, 

1 went to fJi'iieva. 

I came hack to Lausanne, having pas-sed 
through Crassy. 

1 went to visit M. de Wattcville at Loin, and 
saw niadenioiselle Curchod iu iiiy way 
through Rolle. 

I went to Crassy, and staid there six days. 

In the three first months of this year I read 
Oviil’s Metamorphoses, finished the conic 
sections with M. tie Traytorreiis. and wt-nt 
as far as the infinite series ; 1 likew ise read 
sir Isaac Newton's Chronology, and wrote 
my critical observations upon it. 

I saw Al/.ire acted by the society at Mon- 
n.'pos. Voltaire actetl Alvarez; D’llcr- 
tiiariches. Zaiiiore ; de St ('ierge, (iiisinan ; 
M. tie (leiilil, Monteze ; and madaiiie Denys 
Alzirc. 
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habits and knowledge of a more familiar acquaintance- 
She permitted me to make her two or three visits at 
her father’s house. I passed some happy days there, 
in the mountains of Burgundy, and lier i)arents lio- 
nourably encouraged the connection. In a calm 
retirement the gay vanity of youth no longer fluttered 
in her bosom ; she listened to the voice of truth and 
passion; and 1 might })resume to hope that I had made 
some impression on a virtuous heart. At Grassy and 
Lausanne I indulged my dream of felicity ; but on 
my return to England, I soon discovered that my 
father would not hear of tliis strange alliance, and 
that without his consent I was myself destitute and 
helpless. After a painful struggle 1 yielded to my 
fate : I sighed a*? a lover, I obeyed as a son ;* my 
wound was insensibly healed by time, absence, and 
the habits of a new life. My cure was accelerated by 
a faithful report of the tranquillity and cheerfulness 
of the lady herself ; and my love subsided in friend- 
ship and esteem, 'fhe minister of Grassy soon after- 
wards died ; his stipend died with him ; his daughter 
retired to Geneva, where, by teaching young ladies, 
she earned a hard subsistence for her»clf and her 
mother; but in her lowest distress she maintained a 
spotless reputation, and a dignified behaviour. A 
rich banker of Paris, a citizen of (ieueva, had tlu 
good fortune and good sense to discover and possess 
this inestimahk* treasure ; and in the capital of taste 
and luxury she resisted the temptations of wealth, as 
she had sustained the hardships of indigence. Tlu^ 
genius of her husband has exalted him to the most 
conspicuous station in Europe. In every change of 

♦ Sec CEuvres de Roussrau, tom. xxxiii. pp. 88, 89, 
octavo edition. As an author, I shall not appeal from the 
judgment, or taste, or caprice, of Jr// a Jtia/ues: hut that 
extraordinary man, whom I /idmirc and pity, should have 
been less pnripitate in condemning the mural charueter and 
conduct of a . 
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prosperity and disgrace lie has reclined on the ])()som 
of a faitliful friend; and mademoiselle (.■urchod Is 
now the wife of M. Necker, the minister, and per- 
haps tlie legislator, of the French monarchy. 

U'liatsoever have been the fruits of my education, 
they must be ascribed to the fortunate banishment 
which placed me at Lausanne. 1 have sometiines 
aj>l)lied to my own fate the verses of Pindar, which 
remind an ()lyrnpic champion that his victory was 
the consequence of his exile ; ami that at home, like 
a domestic fowl, his days might have rolled away in- 
active or inglorious. 

. • . irOi KXt T£X XtVf 

^I'.v^o/jid^ixs ar dXsitiup. 

'!Lvyyovc»j Trxp ttrlijc 

^AKAfr/i- TifAX xxTsfvXXopoYjJs 

T.l fjLYi aixo-ts dfliCtmpx 

Kyajo-ixs xi/.sp'jt mdrxs ^ Of^vmp. xii. 

If my cliildish revolt against the religion of my 
couniry liad not strijiped me in time of my academic 
gown, the five inifjortant years so liberally improved 
in the studies and conversation of Lausanne, would 
have, been steeped in ])ort and prejudice aiiu)ng the 
1 . ouks of Oxhud. Had the fatigue of idleness com- 
pelled me to read, the path of learning would not have 
been enlightened by a ray of jdulosophic freedom. I 
siiould have grown to manhood ignorant of the life 
ii.id language of Europe, and my knowledge of the 
world would have been con lined to an linglish cloister. 

* 'I has, like Iho creslfd bird of Mars, at home 
Kiigug'd ill foul doiiK'stie jars. 

And waited v%illi iiilesfiiu* wars. 

Inglorious liadst tlioii speiil ihy vig'roiis bloom ; 

Had not. scdiiion’s civil broils 
Kxjicird thee from ihy native (''refe. 

And driv’n tliet* with more glorious toils 
'I'lr O^lymjiic crown in Pisa*» plain lo meet. 

Wiisi’s Pind. 
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But iny relifjfious error fixed me at Laiismtne in a 
state of Ijanishinent .'Uid disgrace. 1’lie rigid course 
of discipline and abstinence to which I was con- 
demned, invigorated the constitution of my mind and 
body ; poverty and jtride estranged me from my coun- 
trymen. One mischief however, and in their eyes a 
serious and irreparable mischief, was derived from 
the success of my Swiss education — I liad ceased to 
be an Englishman. At the flexible period of youth, 
from the age of sixteen to twenty-one, my opinions, 
habits, and sentiments, were cast in a foreign mould ; 
the faint and distant remembrance of England was 
almost obliterated ; my native langiuige was grown 
less familiar ; and I slioiild have cheerfully accepted 
the ofier of a moderate independence on the terms of 
perpetual exile. By the good sense and temper of 
Pavilliard my yoke was insensibly lightened : he left> 
me master of iny time and actions ; but he could 
neither change my situation, nor increase my allow- 
ance ; and with the progress of my years and reason I 
impatiently sighed for the moment of my delireranee. 
At length, in the spring of the year I7f>'^> i^f^y father 
signified his permission and his pleasure that 1 should 
immediately return home. We were then in the midst 
of a war ; the resentment of the IVench at our taking 
their ships without a declaration, had rendered that 
polite nation somewhat j)ecvish and dillicult. I'hey 
denied a passage to English travellers, and the road 
through Gennany was circuitous, toilsome, and j*er- 
haps in the neighbourhood of the armies exposed to 
some danger. In this perplexity, two Swiss ollicers 
of my ac(|uaintance in the Dutch service, who were 
returning to their garrisons, offered to conduct me 
through France as one of tlieir companions; nor did 
we sufiiciently reflect that my borrowed name and re- 
gimenhds might have been considered, in case of a dis- 
covery, in a very serious light, I took my leave 
Lausanne on tin' II ill April with a mi.xlure of 

joy and regret, in tlic firm resolution of revisiting, as 
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ainaii, tlie persons and places which had been so dear 
to my youth. W’c travelled slowly, hut pleasantly, 
in a hired coach, over the hills of Franche-Compt^ and 
the fertile province of Lorraine, and j)assed without 
accident or inquiry through several fortified towns 
of the French frontier : from thence we entered the 
wild Ardennes of the Austrian duchy of Luxembourg; 
and after crossing the Meuse at Li?‘ge, we traversed 
the heaths of Bral)ant, and reached, on the fifteenth 
day, our Dutch garrison of Bois le l)uc. In our pas- 
sage through Nancy my eye was gratified by the as- 
pect of a regular and beautiful city, the work of Stanis- 
laus, who, after the storms of Polish royalty, reposed 
in the love and gratitude of liis new vsuhjects of Lor- 
raine. In our halt at Maestricht I visited Mr de 
Beaufort, a learned critic, who was known to me by 
his specious argviments against the five first centuries 
of the Roman History. After ilropping my regimen- 
tal companions, I stepped aside to visit Rotterdam 
and the Hague. I wished to have observed a country, 
the monument of freedom and industry; but my days 
were numbered, and a longer delay would have been 
ungraceful 1 hastened to embark at the Brill, landed 
the next day at Harwich, and proceeded to London, 
w’.ere my father awaited my arrival. The whole 
term of my first absence from England Avas fotu* years, 
leu months, and fifteen days. 

In the prayers of the church our personal concerns 
are judiciously reduced to the threefold distinction of 
mind, body, and estate. The sentiments of the mind 
excite and exercise our social sympathy. The review 
<if my moral and literary character is the most inte- 
resting to myself and to the jnildic ; and I may expa- 
tintc without rcproacli on my private studies, since 
they have produced the public writings which can 
alone entitle me to the esteem and friendslvip of my 
readers. The experience of the wtirld inculcates a 
discreet res^rv ^ on the subject of our person and 
festate, and we soon learn that a free disclosure of our 
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riches or poverty would provoke tlie malice of envy, 
or encourage the insolence of contempt. 

The only person in Itlngland whom 1 was impatient 
to see was my aunt Porteii, the affectionate guardian 
of my tender years. I hastened to her house in Col- 
lege street, Westminster ; and the evening was spent 
in the effusions of joy and confidence. It was not 
without some awe and apprehension that I aiiproached 
the presence of my father. JMy infancy, to speak the 
trutli, had been neglected at home ; the severity of 
his look and language at our last parting still dwelt 
on my memory ; nor could 1 form any notion of his 
character or my prohahle reception. They were both 
more agreeable than I could exjiect. Tlie domestic 
discipline of our ancestors has been relaxed by the 
philosophy and softness of the age ; and if iny father 
rememhered that he had trembled before a stern 
parent, it was only to adopt with his own son an op- 
posite mode of hehaviour. He received me as a man 
and a friend ; all constraint was lianished at oiir first 
interview, and we ever afterwards continued on the 
same terms of easy and etpial politeness. He iij)- 
lilauded the success of my education ; every word and 
action was expressive of the most cordial alfectioii; 
and our lives would have ])asscd without a cloud, if 
his economy had been ecpial to his fortune, or if his 
fortune had been e(jual to his desires. During niy 
absence he had married his second wife, Miss Doro- 
thea Patton, who was introduced to me with the most 
unfavourable prejudice. I considered his second mar- 
riage as an act of displeasure, and 1 was disposed to 
hate the rival of iny mother. But the injustice was in 
my own fancy, and the imaginary monster was an 
amiable and deserving woman. I could not he mis- 
taken in the first view of her under>t;indiiig, ner 
knowledge, and the elegant spirit of her conversation, 
her I'olite welcome, and her assiduous care to study 
and gratify my wishes, announced at least that the 
surface 'vould be smooth; and my suspicions of ait 
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and falsehood were gradually dispelled by the full di-;- 
covery of her warm and exquisite sensibility. After 
some reserve on rny side, our minds associated in 
confidence and friendship; and, as Mrs (iibbon liad 
neither children nor the hopes of children, we more 
easily adojited the tender names and genuine charac- 
ters of mother and of son. By the indulgence of 
these parents, I was left at liberty to consult my taste 
or reason in the choice of place, of company, and of 
amusements; and my excursions were bounded only 
by the limits of the island, and the measure of my in- 
come. Some faint efforts were made to procure me 
the employment of secretary to a foreign embassy ; 
and I listened to a scheme which would again have 
transported me to the continent. Mrs (xihhon, with 
srt‘niing wisdom, exhorted me to take chambers in the 
"IVinplc, and devote my leisure to the study of the 
law. 1 cannot rej)cnt of having neglected her advice. 
Few men, withotit tlic spur of necessity, have resolu- 
tion to force their way through the thorns and thick- 
ets of that gloiMuy labyrinth. Nature had uot endowed 
me with the hokl and ready eloquence which makes 
it>»?lf heard amidst the tumult of the bar; and I should 
probably have been diverted from the labours of lite- 
ature, without acquiring the fame or fortune of a 
successful j)U‘.'ider. I had no need to call to my aid 
tlie regular diitie^ of a })rofcssion ; every day, evety 
hour, was agreealdy tilled; nor have 1 known, like so 
many of my countrymen, the tediousness of an idle 
life. 

Of the two years (May — May irf>9) between 

my return to England and the embodying of the 
llampsliire militia, I passed about nine months in 
hniulon, and the remainder in the country. The me- 
tropolis affords many ainuseinenis, which are open to 
all. U is itself an astotiishing and perpetual spectack* 
to the curious ^rye ; and each taste, eaeli sense, may hft 
gratified the variety of objects which will c»ecur in 
the long circuit of a morning walk. 1 assiduously 
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frequented the thnalies ^il a very p! f>])itious ora of the 
stage, when a constcllatioTi of excellent actors, both in 
tragedy and comecly, was eclipsed by the meridian 
brightness of Garrick in the maturity of bis judgment 
and vigour of liis performance. The pleasures of a 
town-life are within tlie reach of every man who is 
regardless of bis health, his money, and his company. 
Hy the contagion of example 1 was sometimes se- 
duced ; but the better habits which I had formed at 
Lausanne induced me to seek a more elegant and ra- 
tional society; and if my search was less easy and 
successful than I might have hoj)ed, I shall at present 
impute the failure to the disadvantages of my sitiiatitm 
and character. Had the rank and fortune of my 
parents given them an annual establishment in Lon- 
don, tlieir own house would have introduced me to a 
numerous and polite circle of acquaintance. Jiut my 
father’s taste had always preferred the highest and thtj 
lowest company, for which he was equally (jualified : 
and after a twelve yefirs’ retirement, he was no longer 
in the memory of the great with whom he had asso- 
ciated. I found myself a stranger in the midst of a 
vast and unknown city ; and at my entrance into life 
1 was reduced to some dull family parties, and some 
scattered connections, which were not su(‘li as I should 
have chosen for myself. Tlie most usehil friends of 
my father were the Mallets; they received me with 
civility and kii.dness at first on liis account, and after- 
wards on my own ; and (if 1 may use lord (’hester- 
field’s words) I was soon (hmesticated in their house. 
Mr Mallet, a name among tlie English poets, is ])raised 
hy an unforgiving enemy for the ease and elegance of 
his conversation ; and his wife was not destitute of wit 
or learning. By his assistance I was introduced to 
lady Hervey, tlie rnoilier of the present earl of Bristol. 
Her age and infirmities confined her at home; her 
dinners were select ; in the evening her liouse was 
open to the best c(»mj)any of both sexes and all nations; 
nor wa.s I displ^asetl at her preference and alVectatiou 
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of the manners, the language, and the literature, of 
I ranee. But my progress in the English world was 
in general left to my own efforts, and those efforts 
were languid and slow. 1 had not been endowed by 
art or nature with those happy gifts of confidence and 
address, which unlock every door and every bohom ; 
nor would it be reasonable to complain of the just con- 
sequences of my sickly childiiood, foreign education, 
and reserved temper. While coaches were rattling 
through Bond street, I have passed many a solitary 
evening in my lodging with my books. My studies 
were interrupted by a sigh which I breathed towards 
Lausanne ; and on the ajiproach of spring I withdrew 
without reluctance from the noisy and extensive scene 
of crowds without company, and dissipation without 
pleasure. In each of the twenty-five years of my ac- 
(juaintance with London (1/58 — 1783) the prospect 
gradually brightened ; and this unfavourable picture 
most properly belongs to the first period after my 
return from Switzerland, 

My father’s residence in Hampshire, where I have 
passed many light and some heavy hours, was at Bu- 
riton, near Petersfield, one mile from the Portsmouth 
joad, and at tlie easy distance of fifty-eight miles from 
I ondon.* An old mansion, in a state of decay, had 
been converted into the fashion and convenience of a 
modern house; and if strangers had nothing to sec, 
the inhabitants iiad little to desire. The sjiot was not 
happily chosen, at the end of the village and the bot- 
tom of the liill : but the aspect of the adjacent grounds 
was various and cheerful; the downs commanded a 
noble prospect, and the long hanging woods in sight 
of the house could not perhaps have been improved by 
art t)r expense. My father kept in his own hands the 
whole of the estate, and even rented some additional 
land; and whatsoever might he the balance of profit 

* The efriak* and manor of Brriton. odirrwiso Ihiril^^n, 
vvi ir ron»i4urablr, and \vo»o sold a frvv yi ais ago lo lord 
f^tawoll. S. 
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and loss, the fann supplied him with amusement and 
jileniy. The produce maintained a number of men 
and horses, which were multiplied by the intermixture 
of domestic and rural servants ; and in the intervals 
of labour the favourite team, a handsome set of bays 
or greys, was harnessed to the coach. The economy 
of the house was regulated by the taste and prudence 
of Mrs (iibbon. She prided herself in th.e elegance of 
her occasional dinners; and from tlie uncleanly ava- 
rice of madame Pavilliard I was suddenly transported 
to the daily neatness and luxury of an English tabic. 
Our immediate neighbourhood was rare and rustic ; 
but from tlie verge of our hills, as far as Cliicliester 
and Goodwood, the western district of Sussex was in- 
terspersed witli noble seats and hospitable families, 
with whom we cultivated a friendly, and might have 
enjoyed a very frequent, intercourse. As my stay at 
Buriton was always voluntary, 1 was received and dis- 
missed with smiles; but the comforts of my retire- 
ment did not flcpend on the ordinary pleasures of the 
country. My father could never inspire me with his 
love and knowledge of farming. I never handled a 
gun, 1 seldom mounted a horse; and my philosophic 
w'alks were soon terminated by a shady Ijcncli, where 
\ was long detained by the sedentary amusement of 
teiniing or meditation. At home I occupied a ])lca- 
sant and sj)acious apartment; the library on the same 
floor was soon considered as my pcculiiiT df)main ; and 
I might say with truth, that I was never less alone 
than when by myself. My sole conqdaint, which I 
piously suppressed, arose from the kind restraint im- 
posed on the freedom of my lirru?. By the habit of 
early rising I always secured a sacred portion of tlie 
day, and many scattered moments Avere stolen and 
employed by iny stmiious indmtry. Put the family 
hours of lircakfast, of dinner, of tea, and of siippc r, 
were regular and long: after breakfast Mrs (iihbon 
expected my comfiany in her dressing-room ; after tea 
uiy father claiu '*d rny conversation, and tlic perusal of 
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tlie newspapers ; and in the midst of an interesting^ 
work f was often called down to receive the visit of 
some idle neijTlibours. Their dinners and visits re- 
quired, in due season, a similar return ; and I dreaded 
the j)eriod of tlie full moon, which was usually reserved 
for our more distant excursions. I could not refuse 
attending my fatlicr, in the summer of 1 75*), to the 
races at Stockbridge, Reading, and Odiam, where he 
had entered a horse for the hunters’ plate ; and I was 
not displeased with the sight of our Olympic games, 
the beauty of the spot, the fleetness of tlie horses, 
and the gay tumult of the numerous spectators. As 
soon as the militia business was agitated, many days 
were tediously consumed in meetings of deputy-lieu- 
tenants at Fetersfield, Alton, and Winchester. In the 
close of the same year (175*.)) sir Simeon (then Mr) 
Stewart attempted an unsuccessful contest for the 
county of Southampton, against iNIr Legge, chancellor 
of the exchequer : a well-known contest, in which 
lord Bute’s influence was first exerted an(l censured. 
Our canvass at I Portsmouth and Gospoit lasted several 
days; but the interruption of my studies was com- 
pensated in some degree by the spectacle of English 
manners., and the acquisition of some practical know- 
ledge. 

If in a more domestic or more dissipated scene my 
.'qiplication was somewhat relaxed, the love of know- 
ledge was inflamed and gratified hy the command of 
i)ooks ; and 1 compared the poverty of Lausanne with 
the plenty of Ijoiulon. iNIy father’s study at Buriton 
was stufled with much trash of the last age, with 
much high (diurch divinity and politics, which have 
long since gone to their proper place : yet it contained 
some valuable editions of the classics and the fatliers, 
the choice, as it should seem, of Mr Law ; and many 
I'-nglish publications of the times had been occasionally 
added. From this slender begiiniiiig I have gradually 
formed a;numerons and .select library, the foiindarioii 
of my works, anil the best comfort of my life, both 
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at home and abroad. On the receipt of the first 
quarter, a large share of my allowance was appro- 
])riated to my literary wants. I cannot forget the joy 
with which I exchanged a bank-note of twenty ])ounds 
for the twenty volumes of the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions ; nor would it have been easy, 
by any other expenditure of the same sum, to have 
procured so large and lasting a fund of rational 
amusement. At a time when I most assiduously fre- 
quented this scliool of anciciit literature, 1 thus ex- 
pressed my opinion of a learned and various collection, 
which since the year 1 has been doubled in magni- 
tude, though not in merit — “ l^ne de ces societ(^s qui 
out mieux immortalise Louis Xl\’, qn’une ambition 
souvent pernicieuse aux homines, coinmeiu^oit dejk 
ces recherches (jui plunisscnt la justesse de Tesprit, 
Parnenite, et Perudition : on Pon voit taut de d<?cou- 
vertes, et quelqiiefois, ce qui ne cede (pPil peine aux 
di^couverles, line [irnt^rfuire inodeste et savant e ” The 
review of my library must lie reserved for the ])eriod 
of its inuiurity ; but in this place I may allow myself 
to observe, that 1 am not conscious of having ever 
bought a book from a motive of ostentation ; that 
every volume, before it was dejiosited on the shelf, 
was either read or sntliciently examined ; and that I 
soon adopted the tolerating maxim of the elder Pliny, 
“ nullum esse librum tain malum ut non ex aliquA 
parte prodess; t.’* I’ could not yet find leisure or 
courage to renew the pursuit of the (ireek langiuige, 
excepting by reading the lessons of the Old and New 
Testament every Sunday, when 1 attended the family 
to cbiircb. The series of my Latin authors was less 
strenuously completed ; but the acquisition, by inlie- 
ritanee or purchase, of tlie liest editions of Cicero, 
Quintilian, Jiivy, 'lacitus, Ovid, he. afforded a fair 
prosyiect, wliicb f seldom neglected. I persevered in 
the useful method of alistraets and observations; anti 
a single example may suffice, of a note which bad 
almtisl swellet: into a work, 'I'b** solution of a pas 
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sage of Livy (xxxviii. 38) involved me in the dry and 
dark treatises of (jreavcs, Arhuthnot, Hooper, Ber- 
nard, Eisenschrnidt, Gronovius, La Barr<5, Freret, &.C.; 
and in my French essay (cliap. 20) I ridiculously send 
tlie reader to my own inanmcrfpt remarks on the 
weights, coins, and measures of the ancients, which 
were abruptly terminated by the militia drum. 

As I am now entering on a more ample field of 
society and study, I can only liojie to avoid a vain and 
prolix garrulity, by overlooking the vulgar ciowd of 
my aec|uaintanee, and confining myself to such inti- 
mate friends among books and men, as are best 
entitled to my notice by their own merit and reputa- 
tion, or by the dee]) impression which they have left 
on my mind. Yet 1 will embrace this occasion of 
recommending to the young student a j)ractice wdiich 
about this time I myself adopted. After glancing my 
eye over the design and order of a new book, 1 sus- 
])ciuled the perusal till I had finished the task of self- 
examination, till I had revolved, in a solitary walk, 
all that I knew' or believed, or had thought, on the 
subject of the \vhole work, or of some ])articular 
chajiter : 1 was then (jualified to discern how much 
the author added to my original stock ; and if 1 was 
..oinelimes satisfied by the agreement, I \vas sometimes 
alarmtd by the opj)osition, of our ideas. The favourite 
c()ni])anions of my leisure were our English writers 
since the Revolution : they breathe the sj)irit of 
reason and liberty ; and they nK)st seasonably contri- 
buted to restore the ]mrity of my own language, 
which had been corrupted by the long use of a foreign 
idiom. Jiy the judicious advice of Mr Mallet 1 was 
directed to the writings of Swift and Addison ; wit 
and simplicity arc their common attributes . hut the 
style of Swift is su])})orted by manly original vigour ; 
that of Addison is adorned !)y tlie female graces of 
elegance and mildness. The old reproach, that no 
British al/ars hiul been raised to the muse of histoi V. 
was recently disj^roved by the first perfoimanccs o£ 
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Robertson anil liuirio, the histories of Scotland and 
of the Stuarts. J will assume the presumption of say- 
ing, that 1 was not unworthy to read tliem : nor will 
I disguise my different feelings in tli.e repeated pe- 
rusals. 4'he perfect composition, the nervous lan- 
guage, the well-turned periods of Dr Robertson, 
inflamed me to the ambitions hope that J might one 
day tread in his footsteps ; the calm philosojihy, the 
careless inimitable beauties of liis friend and rival, 
often forced me to close the volume with a mixed 
sensation of delight and despair. 

The design of my first work, the Essay on the 
Study of Literature, was suggested by a rcfineinent 
of vanity, the desire, of justifying and praising the 
object of a favourite pursuit. In France, to which 
my ideas were confined, the learning and language of 
(ireece and Rouic were neglected by a philosophic 
age. 'Fhe guardian of those studies, the Academy of 
Inscriptions, was degraded to the lowest rank among 
the three royal societies of Paris ; the new appellation 
of Erudits was contemjituously applied to the suc- 
cessors of Lipsius and Casaubon ; and I w^as jirovoked 
to hear (see M. d’ Alembert, ‘ Discours pr»‘liminaire ii 
rEncyclopedie ’) that llie exercise of the memory, their 
sole merit, had been superseded by the nobler facul- 
ties of the imagination and the judgment. 1 was 
ambitious of proving by iny own example, as well as 
by my precej<ts, that all the faculties of the mind 
may be exercised and displayed liy the study of an- 
cient literature ; I began to select and adorn the 
various proofs and illustrations which had offered 
themselves in reading the classics ; and the first pages 
or chapters of my Essay were composed before my 
departure from Lausanne. The hurry of the journev, 
and of the first weeks of my English life, siispendcil 
all thoughts of serious application : but my object was 
ever before my eyes ; and no more than ten days, 
from till* first to the eleventh of duly, were suffered 
to dapsie aft»:r ;ny summer establishment at Buriton 
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iMy Kssay was finished in about six weeks; and as 
soon as a fair coi)y had been transcribed by one of the 
I'Veiicli prisoners at Petersfield, I looked round for a 
critic and judf^e of my first j)erformance. A writer 
can seldom be content with tlic doubtful recompense 
of solitary ap])robution ; but a youth ij^norant of the 
world, and of hiiiiself, must desire to weijrli his 
talents in some scales less partial than his own : my 
conduct was natural, my motive laudable, my choice 
of Dr .Maty judicious and fortunate. By descent and 
education I)rMaty, though born in Holland, might 
be considered as a Frenchman ; but he was fixed in 
Loiulon by the practice of physic, and an office in the 
British Museum. His reputation was justly founded 
on the eighteen volumes of the ‘ Journal Brittannique,’ 
which he had supported, almost alone, with perse- 
verance and success. This humble though useful 
labour, which had once been dignified by the genius 
of Bayle and the learning of Be Clerc, was not dis- 
graced by the taste, the knowledge, and the judgment, 
of Maty: lie exhibits a candid and pleasing view of 
the state of literature in England during a period of 
six years (January 1750 — Docemher 1755;) and, far 
ii'lfcrcnt from his angry son, he handles the rod of 
crilicisin with the tenderness and reluctance of a 
parent. 'I'lie author of the * Journal Brittannique ’ 
s(;i:i('.timcs as|)ires to the character of a poet and 
philosopher: his style is pure and elegant; and in 
ills virtues, or even in his defects, he may he ranked 
as one of the last disciples of the school of Fontencllc. 
His an swer to my fir.st letter was prompt and polite : 
after a careful examination he returned my manuscript, 
with some animadversion and much applause ; and 
when 1 visited liondon in the ensuing winter, we 
discussed the design and e.xecution in several free and 
fiimiliar conversations. In a short excursion to Bu- 
rl ton I reviewed my Essay, according to his friendly 
ad rice ; add after '^tqipressing a tliinl, adding a third, 
and altering a third, 1 consummated my first labour 
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by a short preface, which is dated February .‘id, 1759, 
Yet I still shrunk from the press with the terrors ot 
virgin modesty : the manuscri})t was safely deposited 
in my desk; and as my attention was engaged by 
new objects, the delay might have been prolonged 
till I had fulfilled the precept of Horace, “ nonuiiujue 
prematur in annum.” Father Sinnond, a learned 
Jesuit, was still more rigid, since he advised a young 
friend to expect the mature age of fifty, before hu 
gave himself or his writings to the public. (Olivet, His- 
toirc de I’Acad^mie Frangoise, tom. ii. p. 14^S.) Tlic 
counsel was singular ; but it is still more singular 
that it should have been approved by the example of 
the author. Sirmond was himself fifty-five years of 
age when he published (in lb 1 4) his first work, an 
edition of 8idonius Apollinaris, with many valuable 
annotations : (see his Life, before the great edition of 
his works in five volumes folio, Paris, e Typo- 

graphia Regi^). 

Two years elapsed in silence : hut in ihc s]>ring of 
l/bl 1 yielded to the authority of a parent, and com- 
plied, like a pious son, with the wish of my own 
heart.* My private resolves were infiuenced by the 

*JorHN\r, March 8th, I7.")8.j — I began iiiy Kssai sur 
rKtiide (Ic la LItteraturc, and wrote the tirf.t chapter^ 
(excepting the following ones, II, 1:^, i;i, IS, li>, 2^0, 21, 
22) before I left Switzerland. 

July 11th. 1 again took in band iny Kssay ; and in 

about six weeks linislied it, from — 55. (excepting 27, 
28, 29, 20, .'II, 22, 2.2, and note to (*. 28) besi<les a num- 
ber of chapters from C. 55 to the end, which are now 
struck out. 

Feb. lltb, 1759. 1 wrote the elipMers of my Essay, 27, 

28, 29, 20, 2), the note to C. 28, and the first part of the 
preface. 

April 22d, 1761. Ik'ing at h^ngth, by my father's ad 
vice, dcterinined to piiblisli my Essay, 1 revised it will) 
great care, made many alteration.-^, struck out a coiisidei 
able part, and wrote, the chaptets iVoiii .">7- - VH, which 1 
was obliged myself <’> copy out fair. 
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Rtato of Europe. About this time tlie l)ellij|rerent 
powers had madlB and accepted overtures of j)eace; 
our English plenipotentiaries were named to assist at 
the congress of Augsburg, which never met : I 
wished to attend them as a gentleman or a secretary ; 
and my father fondly helieved that the proof of some 
literary talents might introduce me to public notice, 
and second the recommendations of my friends. After 
a last revisal, I consulted tvith IVIr Mallet and Dr 
Maty, who apiirovcrl the design and jiromoted the 
execution. J\Jr J\ I allot, after hearing me read my 
nianuscrij)t, received it from my hands, and delivered 
it into those of llecket, with whom he made an agree- 
ment in my name — an easy agreement : 1 required 
only a certain nninher of cojiies ; and, without trans- 
ferring my property, I devolved on the bookseller the 
charges and ])rofits of the edition. Dr Maty under- 
took, in my absence, to correct the sheets : lie 
inserted, without my knowledge, an elegant and 
llatlering epistle to the author, which is composed 
however with so much art, that, in case of a defeat, 
liis favourable report might have been ascribed to the 
indulgence of a friend for the rash attempt of a mung 
rng/is/t geiilleinan. The work was printed and pub- 
lished, under the title of “ Essai sur 1’ Etude de la Lit- 
teraturc, it Londres, chez T. Becket et P. A. de Hondt, 
l/f)!,” in a small volume in duodecimo : my dedication 
I-: my father, a proper and pious address, was com- 

Jmu? lOlh, lini. Finding the printing of my book pro- 
ocrdrtl but slowly, I wont up to town, wliore I found the 
whole was linished. 1 gav<* Becket orders for the presents: 
*20 foi Lausanne; copies for the duke of Richmond, marquis 
• r Carnarvon, lords Wnidegrave, Litchticld, Balh, Gran- 
ville, Buie, Shelboiiru, Chesterfield, llardwicke, lady 
Hervey, sir ,)oseph Yorke, sir Matthew Feathersione, IBM. 
Mallet, Maty, Scott, Wray, lord Egremont, M. de Bussy, 
aindeinoiselle la duchesse d*Aiguillon, and M. le cointe 
Caylus -^reat part of these were only my father’s or Mai- 
et’s acquaintance. 
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posed the twenty-eighth of May : Dr Maty’s letter is 
dated the Kith of June ; aiul I received the first cojjy 
(June 2,*ld) at *\lresford, two days before J marched 
with the liaiiipshire militia. 8ome weeks afterwards, 
OTi the same jrround, 1 presented my book to the late 
duke of York, who breakfasted in colonel Pitt’s tent. 
By my father’s direction, and Mallet’s advice, many 
literary gifts were distributed to several eminent cha- 
racters in England and loanee ; two i)ooks were sent 
to the count de (Jaylus, anil the duchesse d’Aiguillon, 
at Paris : 1 had reserved twenty copies for my friends 
at Lausanne, as the first fruits of my education, and 
a grateful token of my remembrance : and on all 
these persons I levied an unavoidable tax of civility 
and compliment. It is not surprising that a work, of 
which the style and sentiments were so totally foreign, 
should have been more successful abroad than at 
homo. I was delighted by tlie coj)ious extracts, the 
warm commendations, and the Haltering j)re(lictions, 
of the journals of France and Holland: and the next 
year (17^2) a new edition (I believe at (leneva) ex- 
tended the fame, or at least the circulation, of the 
work. In Imgland it was received witli cold indifie- 
rence, little read, and speedily forgotten : a small 
impressi(m was slowly dispersed ; the bookseller 
murmured, and the author (had his feelings been 
more exquisite) might have wept over the blunders 
and baldness of the l"!^igli.s]i translation. 'Fhe publi- 
cation of my History fifteen years afterwards revived 
the memory of my first performance, and the Ivssay 
W'as eagerly sougiit in the 8hu])s. But 1 refused the 
permission whicli Becket solicited of reprinting it : 
the i)ul)lic curiosity was imperfectly satisfied by a 
pirated copy of the booksellers of Dulfiin; and wlien 
a copy of the original edition has heei» discovered in a 
sale, the primitive value of half-a-erown has risen to 
the fanciful price of a guinea or thirty shillings. 

i have expjitialed on the petty cireumstanecs and 
period of iny first publication, a memorable era in 
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tlio life of a student, when he ventures to reveal the 
measure of his mind : his hopes and fears are multi- 
plied by the idea of self-importance, and he believes 
for awhile that the eyes of mankind are fixed on his 
person and performance. Whatever may be my pre- 
sent reputation, it no longer rests on the merit of this 
first essay ; and at the end of twenty-eight years I 
may appreciate my juvenile work with the impar- 
tiality, and almost with the indifference, of a stranger. 
In his answer to lady Hervey, the count de Caylus 
admires, or affects to admire, les livres sans nombre 
que Mr Gibbon a lus et trcs bien lus.” But, alas ! 
my stock of erudition at that time was scanty and 
superficial; and if 1 allow myself the liberty of naming 
the Greek masters, my genuine and personal acquaint- 
ance was confined to tlie Latin classics. The most 
serious defect of my Essay is a kind of obscurity and 
abruptness which always fatigues, and may often 
elude, tlie attention of the reader. Instead of a pre- 
cise and proper definition of the title itself, the sense 
of the word lAtt^rature is loosely and vai’iously ap- 
plied ; a number of remarks and examples, historical, 
critical, ])hilosophical, are heaped on each other 
without method or connection ; and if we except 
some introductory pages, all the remaining chapters 
might indifferently be reversed or transposed. The 
obsf'urity of many [lassages is often affected, “ brevis 
esse laboro, obscurus fio;” the desire of expressing 
perhaps a common idea with sententious and oracular 
brevity. Alas! how fatal has been the imitation of 
Montesquieu ! But this obscurity sometimes pro- 
ceeds from a mixture of light and darkness in the 
author’s mind ; from a pailicd ray which strikes upon 
an angle, instead of spreading itself over the surface 
of an object. After this fair confession, 1 shall pre- 
sume to say, that the Essay does credit to a young 
writer of two and twenty years of age, w'ho had read 
with taste, who thinks with freedom, and who writes 
in a foreign language with spirit and elegance. The 

VUI.. I. K 
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defence of the eai’ly History of Rome and the new 
Chroii<jloj<y of sir Isaac Newton form a specious 
arfijuinent. 'Hie patriotic and political design of the 
Georgies is happily conceived; and any probable con- 
jecture, which tends to raise the dignity of the poet 
and the poem, deserves to be adapted without a rigid 
scrutiny. Some dawnings of a philosophic spirit 
enlighten the general remarks on the study of history 
and of man. 1 am not displeased with the in(juiry 
into the origin and nature of the gods of polytheism, 
which mi^ht deserve the illustration of a riper judg- 
ment. Upon the whole, I may apply to the first 
labour of ray pen the speech of a far superior artist, 
when he surveyed the first productions of his pencil. 
Aftei viewing some portraits which he had painted 
in his youth, my friend air Joshua Reynolds acknow- 
ledged to me, that he was rather humbled than 
flattered by the comparison with his present works ; 
and that, after so much time and study, he had con- 
ceived his improvement to be much greater than he 
found it to have been. 

At La\isanne I composed tlie first chapters of my 
Essay in French, the familiar language of my conver- 
sation and studies, in which it W’as easier for me to 
write than in my mother-tongue. After my return to 
England I continued the same practice, without any 
aftVetation, or design, of repudiating (as Dr Bentley 
would say) my vernacular idiom. But I should have 
escaped some anti-gallican clamour, had I been con- 
tent with the more natural character of an English 
author. I should have been more consistent, had I 
rejected Mallet’s advice of prefixing an English dedi- 
cation to a French book ; a confusion of tongues that 
seemed to accuse the ignorance of my ]ratron. The 
use of a foreign dialect might be excused by the hope 
of being employed as a negociator, by the desire of 
being generally understood on the continent ; but my 
true motive was doubtless the ambition of new and 
singular fame — an Englishman claiming a place among 
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the writers of France. Tlie Latin tongue had been 
consecrated by the service of the church ; it was 
refined by the imitation of the ancients ; and in tlie 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the scholars of Europe 
enjoyed the advantage, which they have gradually 
resigned, of conversing and writing in a common and 
learned idiom. As that idiom was no longer in any 
country the vulgar speech, they all stood on a level witn 
each other; yet a citizen of old Rome might have 
smiled at the best Latinity of the Germans and Britons ; 
and we may learn from the * Ciceronianus * of Eras- 
mus, liow difficult it was found to steer a middle 
course between pedantry and barbarism. The Romans 
themselves had sometimes attempted the more perilous 
task of writing in a living language, and appealing to 
the taste and judgment of the natives. Tlie vanity of 
'Fully was doubly interested in the Greek memoirs of 
his own consulship ; and if he modestly supposes that 
some Latinisms might he detected in his style, he is 
confident of his own skill in the art of Isocrates and 
Aristotle; and he requests his friend Atticus to dis- 
perse the copies of his work at Athens, and in the 
other cities of Greece (ad Atticum, i. 1.9. h. I.) But 
it must not be forgotten, that from infancy to man- 
hood Cicero and his contemporaries had read, and 
iieclaiincd, and composed, with equal diligence in both 
lir.iguages ; and that he was not allowed to frequent 
a liatiu school till he had iiuhibed the lessons of the 
fii'cek grammarians and rhetoricians. In modern 
tiinos tlie language of France has been diffused by 
til*' merit of her writers, the social manners of the 
natives, the influence of the monarchy, and the exile 
of the I’rotestants. Several foreigners have seized the 
opportunity of speaking to Europe in this common 
dialect; and (iermany may plead the authority ot 
licibnitz and Frederic, of the first of her philosophers, 
and the greatest of her kings. The just pride and 
laudable jirejudice of England has restrained this com- 
munication of idioms ; and of all the nations on this 
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side of the Alps, my countrymen are the least prac- 
tised and least perfect in the exercise <»f the French 
tongue. By sir William 1'emple and lord Chesterfield 
it was only used on occasions of civility and business, 
and their printed letters will not be quoted as models 
of composition. Lord Bolingbroke may have pub- 
lished in French a sketch of his * Reflections on Exile 
hut his reputation now reposes on the address of Vol- 
taire, Docte sermonis utriusque lingUce and by 
his English dedication to queen Caroline, and his 
‘ Essay on Epic Poetry,’ it should seem that Voltaire 
himself wished to deserve a return of the same com- 
pliment. The exception of count Hamilton cannot 
fairly be urged ; though an Irishman by birth, he was 
educated in France from his childhood. Yet I am 
surprised that a long residence in England, and the 
habits of domestic conversation, did not affect the 
ease and purity of his inimitable style ; and I regret 
the omission of his English verses, which might have 
afforded an amusing object of comparison. I might 
therefore assume the “ primus ego in patriam,”iSLC.but 
with what success I have explored this untrodden 
path must be left to the decision of my French readers. 
Dr Maty, who might himself be questioned as a 
foreigner, has secured his retreat at my exi)ense. “ Jc 
ne crois pas que vous vous piquiez d’etre moins faciK; 
h reconnoitre pour un Anglo»s quo Lucullus pour im 
Romain.” My friends at Paris have been more indul- 
gent ; they received me as a countryman, or at least 
as a provincial ; but they were friends and Parisians.* 
The defects which Maty insinuates, Oes traits 
saillans, ces figures bardies, ce sacrifice de la r^gle an 
sentiment, et de la cadence h la force,” are the faults 

* The copious extracts which were given in the ‘ JoiirUHl 
Ktranger’ by Mr Siinrd. a judicious critic, must satisfy Imih 
the author and the public. I iiiny here observe, that I iiinf' 
never seen in any literary review a tolerable account of my 
Mislory. 'Fhe maniifartiire of journals, at least on tl*‘* 
continent, is miscrablv debased. 
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of the youth rather than of the stranger : and after 
the long and laborious exercise of my own language, I 
am conscious that my French style has been ripened 
and improved. 

I have already hinted that the publication of my 
Essay was delayed till I had embraced the military 
profession. I shall now amuse myself with the recol- 
lection of an active scene, which bears no affinity to 
any other period of my studious and social life. 

In the outset of a glorious war the English people 
had been defended by the aid of German mercenaries. 
A national militia has been the cry of every patriot 
since the Revolution ; and this measure, both in par- 
liament and in the field, was supported by the country 
gentlemen, or Tories, who insensibly transferred their 
loyalty to the house of Hanover : in the language of 
Mr Burke, they have changed the idol, but they have 
preserved the idolatry. In the act of offering our 
names, and receiving our commissions, as major and 
captain in the Hampshire regiment, (June 12th, 1 7 ^ 0 ,) 
wc had not supposed that we should be dragged away, 
my father from his farm, myself from my books, and 
condemned during two years and a half (May 10, 
IJfiO — December 23, I7b^») to a wandering life of 
irilitary servitude. But a weekly or monthly exercise 
01 thirty thousand provincials would have left them 
useless and ridiculous ; and after the pretence of an 
invasion had vanished, the popularity of Mr Pitt gave 
a -sanction to the illegal stej) of keeping them till the 
end of the war under arms, in constant pay and duty, 
and at a distance from their res})ective homes. When 
ilic king’s order for our embodying came down, it 
was too late to retreat, and too soon to repent. Tlie 
south battalion of the Hampshire militia was a small 
independent corps of four luincired and seventy-six, 
oflicers and men, commanded by lieutenant-colonel 
sir I'hornas Worsley, who, after a prolix and passion- 
ate conte<\, delivered us from the tyranny of the lord 
liv«itenant,’ the duke of Bolton. My proper station. 
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as first captain, was at the head of my own, and after- 
wards of the grenadier company ; but in the absence, 
or even in the presence^ of the two field officers, 1 
was entrusted by my friend and my father with the 
eftective labour of dictating the orders, and exercising 
the battalion. With the help of an original journal, 
I could write the history of my bloodless and inglori. 
oils ‘campaigns ; but as these events have lost much 
of their importance in my own eyes, they shall be 
dispatched in a few words. From Winchester, the 
first place of assembly, (June 4, 17()0,) we were re- 
moved, at our own request, for the benefit of a foreign 
education. By the arbitrary and often capricious 
orders of the war- office, the battalion successively 
marched to the pleasant and hospitable Blandford 
(June J/;) to Hilsea barracks, a seat of disease and 
discord (September 1 ;) to (Jranbrook in the Weald of 
Kent (December 1 1 ;) to the sea* coast of Dover (De- 
cember 27;) to Winchester camp (June 25 , 1761 ;) to 
the populous and disorderly town of Devizes (October 
23;) to Salisbury (February 28, 17fii^;) to our be- 
loved Blandford a second time (March 9;) and finally 
to the fashionable resort of Southampton (June 2;) 
where the colours were fixed till our final dissolution 
December 23,) On the beach at Dover we hfid exer- 
cised in sight of the Gallic shores. But the most 
splendid and useful scene of our life was a four months’ 
encampment on Winchester Doi\ti, under the com- 
mand of the earl of Effingham. ( )ur army consisted 
of the thirty-fourth regiment of foot and six militia 
corps. I'lie consciousness of defects was stimulated 
by friendly emulation. We improved our time and 
opportunities in morning and evening field-days ; and 
in the general reviews the South Hampshire were 
rather a credit than a disgrace to the line. In our 
subsequent quarters of the Devizes and Blandford, 
we advanced with a quick step in our military studies; 
the ballot of the ensuing summer renewed our vigour 
and youth ; and had the militia subsisted another 
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year, we might have contested the prize with the 
most perfect of our brethren. 

llie loss of so many busy and idle hours was not 
compensated by any elegant pleasure ; and my temper 
was insensibly soured by the society of our rustic offi- 
cers. In every state there exists however a balance 
of good and evil. The habits of a sedentary life were 
usefully broken by the duties of an active profession : 
in the healthful exercise of the field I hunted with a 
iiattalion instead of a pack ; and at that time 1 was 
ready, at any hour of the day or night, to lly from 
(juarters to London, from London to quarters, on the 
slightest call of ])rivate or regimental business. But 
my principal obligation to the militia was the making 
me an Englishman and a soldier. After my foreign 
education, with my reserved temper, I should long 
have continued a stranger to my native country, had I 
not been shaken in this various scene of new faces 
and new friends; had not experience forced me to 
feel the characters of our leading men, the state of 
[Kirties, the forms of office, and the operation of our 
civil and military system. In this peaceful service 
1 imbibed the rudiments of the language and science 
of tactics, which opened a new field of study and ob- 
stTvation. 1 diligently read and meditated the 
moires Militaires of Quintus Icilius, (Mr Guichardt,) 
the only writer >vho has united the merits of a pro- 
fessor and a veteran. The discipline and evolutions 
a modern battalion gave me a clearer notion of the 
{'lialanx and the legion; and the captain of the 
Hampshire grenadiers (the reader may smile) has not 
been useless to the historian of the Roman empire. 

A youth of any spirit is fired even by the play of 
arms, and in the first sallies of my enthusiasm 1 had 
seriously attempted to embrace the regular profession 
of a soldier. But this military fever was cooled by 
the enjoyment of our mimic Bellona, who soon un- 
veiled to my eyes lier naked deformity. How often 
did 1 sigh lor my proper station in society and letters I 
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How often (a proud comparison) did 1 repeat the 
complaint of Cicero in the command of a provincial 
army ! ** Clitellse bovi sunt irnpositHe. Est incredi- 

bile qu^m me negotii tsedeat. Non habet satis mag- 
num campum ille tibi non ignotis cursus animi ; et 
industrise meae pra 3 clara opera cessat. Lucem, lidros, 
urbem, domum, vos desidero. Sed feram, ut potero ; 
sit modo aiinuum. Si prorogatur, actum est/’* From 
a service without danger [ might indeed have retired 
without disgrace ; but as often as 1 hinted a wish of 
resignation, my fetters were ri vetted by the friendly 
entreaties of the colonel, the parental authority of 
the major, and my own regard for the honour and 
welfare of the battalion. Wlien I felt that my per- 
sonal escape was impracticable, I bowed my neck to 
the yoke : my servitude was protracted far beyond 
the annual patience of Cicero; and it was not till 
after the preliminaries of peace that 1 received my 
discharge, from the act of government which disem- 
bodied the militia.f 

* KpiHt. ad Atticum, lib. v. 15. 

t Joi'un\Im January lllh, 1761.]— -In these bcven or 
eight months of a most disagreeably active life, 1 have had 
no studies to set down ; indeed, I hardly took a book in my 
hand the whole time. The first two months at Blnndford 
I might have done something; but the novelty of the thing, 
of which for some time I was so fond as to think of going 
into the army, our field-days, our dinners abroad, and the 
drinking and late hours we got into, prevented any serious 
reflections. From the day we marched from Hinndfurd * 
had hardly a moment I could call my own; almost con- 
tinually in motion: if I was fixed for a day, it was in the 
guard-room, a barra(;k, or an inn. Our disputes consumed 
the little time I had left. Every letter, every ineiuorial 
relative to them, ftdl to my share; and our evening confe- 
rences v/ere useil to hear all the morning hours strike At 
last I got to Dover, and sir Thomas left us for two months. 
The charm was over; 1 was sick of so hateful ii service ; I 
was settled in a comparatively quiet situatioi|« Once more 
1 began to taste the pleasure of thinking 
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When I complain of the loss of time, jnsticc to 
myself and to the militia must throw the greatest 

Recollecting some thoughts I had formerly had in rela- 
tion to the system of Paganism, which I intended to make 
use of in my Essay, I resolved to read Tully de Natur& 
Dooriim, and finished it in about a month. 1 lost sonic 
time before I could recover my habit of application. 

Oct. 23d.]— Our first design was to march through 
Marlborough; but finding on enquiry that it was a bad 
nmd, and a great way about, we resolved to push for 
Devizes in one day, though nearly thirty miles. We ac- 
ronlingly arrived there about three o’clock in the afternoon. 

Nov. 2nd.] — I have very little to say for this and the 
following month. Nothing could bo more uniform than the 
life I led there. The little civility of the neighbouring 
gentlemen gave us no opportnnit} of dining out; the time 
f year did not tempt us to any excursions round the 
ountry; and at first my indolence, and afterwards a 
iolent cold, prcvc'iited my going over to Path. I believe 
;i the two months I never dined or lay from quarters. I 
•an therefore only sot down what I did in the literary way. 
Designing to recover my Greek, which I had somewhat 
negh*cted, 1 set myself to rend Homer, and finished the four 
first hooks of the Iliad, with Pope's translation and notes; 
at the same time, to umlerstand the geography of the Iliad, 
and particularly the catalogue, I read the 8th, 0th, 10th, 
I'ith, 13ih, urul 14th hooks of Strabo, in Casaiibon’s Latin 
translation: 1 likewise read Hume's History of England to 
t’ e reign of Henry the Seventh, just piihlished,— ingr/ttoMt 
hut superficial ; and the ‘Journal dcs Svavans' for August, 
Sefiteniher, and October, 1761, with the ‘ Biblioth^que des 
S. ieiices,* Ac. from July to October: both these journals 
speak very handsomely of iny book. 

Deceiiiher 25th, 1761.] — When, upon finishing the year, 
1 lake a review of what I have done, I am not dissatisfied 
with what I did in it, upon making proper allowances. 
On the one hnml, 1 could begin nothing before the middle 
of January. The Deal duly lost me part of February; 
•dthough 1 was at home part of March, and all April, yet 
electioneering is no friend to the Muses. May, indeed, 
Ihoiigh dis.sipaled by our sea parties, was pretty quiet; but 
•lime was ahsoliiiely lost upon the march at Alton, and 
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part of that reproach on the first seven or eif^ht 
months, while I was obliged to learn as well as to 

fettling ourselves in camp. The four succeeding months 
in camp allowed me little leisure, and less quiet. Novem- 
ber and December were indeed as much iny own as any 
time can be whilst 1 remain in the militia ; but still it is, 
at best, not a life for a man of letters. However, in this 
tumultuous year, (besides smaller things which 1 have set 
down,) I read four books of Hoiiier in (jlreek, six of Strabo 
in Latin, Cicero de Natiira Dcoriim, and the great philoso- 
phical and theological work of M. de Ucaiisohre : I wrote 
in the same time a long dissertation on the siiccefsion of 
Naples; reviewed, tittc^d for the press, and augmented 
above a fourth, my Essai sur rp'tiidc de la i.itteratiire. 

In the six weeks 1 passed at Heriton, as I ne ver stirred 
from it, every day was like the former. 1 had neither 
visits, hunting, nor walking. My only resourt'cs were my- 
self, my books, and family conversations. — Hut to me these 
were great resourees. 

April 24th, 17<52.] — 1 waited upon colonel Harvey in the 
morning, to get him to apply for me to he hrigade-iiiajor to 
lord Ktiingliain, as a post 1 should he very fond of, and for 
which I am not unfit. Harvey received mu with great 
good-nature and candour; told me be was both willing and 
able to serve me; that indeed he had already applied to 
lord Effingham for l^eake, one of his own offictM’s; ami 
though there would he more tlinn one brigade- major, he did 
not think he could properly recommend two; but that if I 
coiiid get some other pcTsoii to break the ice, he would 
second it, and believed he should succeed; should that fail, 
as Leake was in bad circiinistanccs, he believed he could 
make a compromise with him (this was my desire) to let 
me do the duty without pay. 1 went from him to il’c 
Mallets, who promised to get sir Charles Howard to sjieak 
to lord Effingham. 

August 22.] — I went with Ballard to the French eliiirch, 
where I heard a most inditfereiit sermon preached by 
M. *♦*♦**, A very had style, a worse pronunciation and 
action, and a very great vacuity of ideas, composed this 
performance. Upon the whole, which is preferahli — the 
philosophic, method of the English, or the rhetoric of the 
French preachers The first (though If^ss glorious] is cci- 
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teach. The dissipation of Blandford, and the dis- 
putes of Portsmouth, consumed tlie hours which 

talnly s.ifer for the preacher. It is difficult for a man to 
make himself ridiculous, who proposes only to deliver plain 
M‘iise on fi subject he has fhorouf'liiy studied. But the in- 
stant he discovers the least pretensions towards the sublime 
or the pathetic, there is no medium; we niiisi either admire 
or lung'll; and there are so many various talents requisite 
to form the character of an orator, that it is more than pro- 
hulile we shall lani;h As to the advantaf^e of the hearer, 
\v)il(‘)i oii^ht to be the ^reai consideration, the dilciniiia is 
ni ich greater. Kxceptin^ in some particular cases, where 
we are blinded by popular prc^judices, we are in general so 
well ae(pjairited with our duty, that it is almost supei'duoiis 
to convince us of it. ft is the heart, and not the head, that 
holds out : and it is certainly possible, by a moving elo- 
quence, to rouse the sleopint; sentiments of that heart, and 
incite it to acts of virtue. Unluckily it is not so much acts, 
as habits of virtue, we should have in view'; and the 
lireacher who i.s inculcating, with the ehxpience of n Bour- 
daloue, the necessity of a virtuous lifts wdll dismiss his 
assembly full of emotions which a variety of other objects, 
the coldness of our northern constltiitions, and no immediate 
o|Hiortiinity of exertinjf their g^ood resolutions, will dissipate 
in a few moments. 

August :?ith.] — The same reason that carried so many 
people to the assembly to-niglit was what kept me away ; I 
ni an the datifing. 

‘iSih. j — To day sir Thomas came to us to dinner. The 
has done him a great deal of good, for he loooks another 
mail. Pleased to see him, we kept bumperizing till after roll- 
ca'ling; sir Thomas assuring us, every fresh bottle, bow 
infinitely soberer be was grown. 

I felt the usual consequences of sir Thomas’s 
company and lost a morning because 1 had lost the day 
before. However, having finished Voltaire, I returned to 
Le Clerc (I mean for the amusement of my leisure hours;) 
'uul laid aside for some time his * Bibliothdque Universelle,* 
to look into the ‘ Biblioth^qiic Choisie,* which is by far the 
belter work. 

‘September 23rd.] — Colonel Wilkes, of the Buckingham- 
shire militia, dined with us, and renewed the acquaintance 
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were not employed in the field ; and amid the per- 
petual hurry of an inn^ a barrack^ or a guard-room, 

sir Thomas and myself had begun with him at Reading. I 
scarcely over met with a better companion ; he has inex- 
haustible spirits, infinite wit and humour, and a great deal 
of knowledge ; but a thorough profligate in principle as in 
practice, his life stained with every vice, and his conversa- 
tion full of blasphemy and indecency. Those morals lie 
glories in — for shame is a weakness he has long since sur- 
mounted. He told us himself, that in this time of public 
dissension he was resolved to make his fortune. Upon this 
noble principle he has connected himself closely with lord 
Temple and Mr Pitt, commenced a public adversary to lord 
Bute, whom he abuses weekly in the ^ North Briton’ and 
other political papers in which he is concerned. This 
proved a very debauched day : we drank a good deal both 
after dinner and supper ; and when at last VVilkes had re- 
tired, sir Thomas and some others (of whom I was not one) 
broke into bis room, and made him drink a bottle of daret 
in bed. 

October 5th.] — The review, which lasted about three 
hours, conc]llrl<^d, as usual, with marching by lord Bffing- 
ham, by grand tlivisioiis. Upon the whole, considering 
the camp had done both the Winchester and the (losporl 
duties all the summer, they behaved very W'ell, and made a 
fine appearance. As they marched by, I ha<l my usual 
curiosity to count their files. The following is my fitdd 
retiirii : 1 think it a curiosity: I am sure it is more exact 
than is coniniou'ly made to a reviewing general. 



No. of Files. 

No. of Men. 

. Estalilish- 





nieiit. 

Berkshire, x 

r Grenadiers, 191 
1 Battalion, 72 j 

^ 91 

— 273 

— 500 

IF. Essex, •< 

r Grenadiers, 151 
i Battalion, 80 ' 

► 95 

— 285 

— 4S0 

S. Gloster, < 

rGrenadiers, 201 
1 Battalion, 84 j 

^lOt 

— 312 

— 600 

N. Gloster 

1 

f Grenadiers, 13 ) 
1 Battalion, 52 | 

► C5 

— 195 

— 300 

Lancashire i 

1 

f Grenadiers, 20 1 
[ Battaliuii, 88 J 

^108 

— 324 

_ 800 
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all litiirary ideas were banished from ray mind. After 
ibis long fast, the longest which 1 have ever known, 

No. of Files. No. of Men. Estahlish- 
meiit. 

WilUhire, “ S"® 

Total, 607 1821 3600 

N.B. The Gosport detachment from the Lancashire con- 
sisted of two hundred and fifty men. Tiie Buckinghamshire 
took the Winchester duty that day. 

No that this camp in England, supposed complete, with 
only one detachment, had under arms, on tlie day of the 
grand review, little more than half their establishment. 
This niiiA/ing deficiency (though exemplified in every regi- 
ment I have seen) is nn extraordinary military phenomenon : 
what must it be upon foreign service } i doubt whether a 
nominal army of a hundred thousand men often brings fifty 
into the field. 

Upon our return to Southampton in the evening, we found 
sir Thomas Worsley. 

October 21st.] — One of those impulses, which it is nei- 
ther very easy nor very necessary to withstand, drew me 
from Longinus to a very difterent subject, the Greek 
Calendar, i^ast night, when in bed, I was thinking of a 
dissertation of M. dc la Nauze upon the Roman Calendar, 
w ioh 1 rend last year. This led inc to consider what was 
the (iireek ; and finding myself very ignorant of it, 1 deter- 
toined to read a short but very cxcelleiii abstract of Mr 
i>.)«! well’s book de Cyclis, by the famous Dr Halley. It 
ij '>nly twenty-five pages ; but as 1 meditated it thoroughly, 
and verified all the calculations, it was a very good morn- 
ing’s work. 

October 28lli.] — 1 looked over a new Greek lexicon which 
i had just received from l^ondoii. It is that of 'Robert Con- 
stantine, Liigdun. 1637. It is a very large volume in 
folio, in two parts, comprising in the whole 1785 pages. 
Alter the great Thesaurus, this is esteemed the best Greek 
lexicon. It seems to he so. Of a variety of w'ords for 
which I looked, I always found an exact definition ; the 
variuiis senses well d'siiiigiiishcd, and properly supportea 
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1 once more tasted at Dover the pleasures of reading 
and thinking ; and the hungry appetite with which 

by the best authorities. However, I still prefer the radicai 
method of Scapula to this alphabetical one. 

December 1 Ith.] — I have already given an idea of the 
Gosport duty; I shall only add a trait which characterizes 
admirably our unthinking sailors. At a time when tht^y 
knew that they should infallibly be discharged in a few 
weeks, numbers, who had considerable wages due to them, 
were continually jumping over the walls, and risking the 
losing of it for a few hours ainuscrnent at Portsmouth. 

I7th.] — We found old captain Meard at Alresford, with 
the second division of tho 14-th. He and all his nflicers 
supped with us, and made the evening rather a drunken 
one. 

18th.] — About the St^ime hour our two corps paraded to 
march off*. They, an old corps of regulars, who had been 
two years quiet in Dover castle; we, part of a young 
bod> of militia, two thirds of our men recruits of four 
iiioiiths standing, two of which they hud passed upon very 
disagreeable duty. F.very advantage was on their side, 
and yet our superiority, both as to appearance and disri< 
pline, was so striking, that the most prejudiced regular 
could not have hesitated a iiionient. ;\t the end of the 
town oiir two companies separated : iiiy father's struck ^IF 
for Petcrslield, whilst 1 oontiiiiifMl my route? to Alton, ii.to 
which place I marched my company about noon ; two years, 
bi\ months, and fifteen days, after my first leaving it. 1 
gave the men some beer at roll>cnlling, wlih-h thoy re 
reived with great cheerfulness and decency. I dined ami 
lay at llarrisen's, where I was received with that old- 
fashioned breeding which is at once so honourable and so 
troublesome. 

23rd.] — Our two companies were disembodied; mine at 
Alton, and iny father’s at Heriton. Smith marched them 
over from Petcrslield : they fired three vollii‘M, lodgrsl the 
major’s colours, delivered up their arms, received their 
money, partook of a dinner at the major's expense, and 
then separated with great cheerfulness and regularity. 
Thus ended the? militia ; 1 may say ended, since our annual 
assemblies in May are so very pieearious, and can be of s‘» 
little use. However, our serjeaiUs and drums are still 
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I opened a volume of Tully’a philosophical works is 
still present to my memory. The last review of my 

kept up, and quartered at the rendezvous of the conr.pany, 
and the adjutant remains at Southampton in full pay. 

As this was un extraordinary scene of life, in which I 
was eiignj^ed above three years and a half from the date 
ef my commission, and above two years and a half from 
the time of our embodyin^r, 1 cannot take iiiy leave of it 
without some few reflections. When I engaged in it, I 
wac totally ig^norant of its nature and consequences. 1 
offered because my father did, without ever imagining that 
we should be called out, till it was too late to retreat with 
honour. Indeed, I believe it happens throughout, that our 
most iiriportant actions have been often determined by 
chance, caprice, or some very inadequate motive. After 
our embodying, many things contributed to make me sup- 
port it with great impatience: — our continual* disputes with 
♦he duke of Bolton ; our unsettled way of life, which 
hardly allowed me books or leisure for study ; and, more 
than all, the disagreeable society in which 1 was forced to 
live. 

After lUPiitioning my sufferings, I must say something 
of what I found agreeable. Now it is over, I can make 
the separation much better than I could at the time. 
I. The unsettled way of life itself had its advantages. 
The exercise and change of air and of objects amused me, 
at the same time that it fortified my health. 2 . A new field 
'f knowledge and amusement opened itself to me; that of 
military affairs, which, both in my studies and travels, will 
give me eyes for a new world of things, which before 
\’oiild have past uiih«*eded. Indeed, in that respect, I can 
hardly help wishing our battalion had continued another 
year. We had got a fine set of new men ; all our diffi- 
culties were over; we were perfectly well clothed and ap- 
pointed ; and, from the progress our recruits had already 
made, we could proiniNe ourselves that we should be one of 
the best militia corps by next siimnier ; n circumstance that 
would have been the more agreeable to me, as 1 am now 
established the real acting major of the battalion. But 
what I value most, is the knowledge it lias given me of 
mankind in general, and of my own eouiitry in particular, 
riic general system of our government, the methods of our 
t^vcral ofli(.«cs, the departments and powers of their re- 
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Essay before its publication had prompted me to in- 
vestigate the nature of the ffodn; ray inquiries led 
me to the Histoire Critique du IVlanicht'^ism of Beau, 
sobre, who discusses many deep questions of Pagan 
and Christian theology ; and from this rich treasury 
of facts and opinions 1 deduced my own conse- 
quences, beyond the holy circle of the author. After 
this recovery I never relapsed into indolence ; and 
my example might prove, tliat in the life most averse 
to study, some hours may be stolen, some minutes 
may be snatched. Amidst the tumult of Winchester 
camp I sometimes thought and read in my tent ; in 
the more settled quarters of Devizes, Blandford, 
and Southampton, I always secured a separate lodg- 
ing, and the necessary books ; and in the summer of 
1/62, while the new militia was raising, I enjoyed at 
Beriton two or three months of literary repose.* In 

spcctivc officers, our provincial and municipal adiiiiniKtra> 
tion, the views of our several parties, the characters, con- 
nections, and influence, of our principal people, — have been 
impressed on niy mind, not by vain theory, but by the in> 
delible lessons of action and experience. I have made a 
number of valuable acquaintance, and am myself much 
better known, than (with my rt'served character) 1 should 
have been in ten years, passing regularly my summers at 
Beriton, and my winters in London. So that the sum of 
ail IS, that 1 am glad the militia has been, and glad that it 
is no more. 

* Journal. May 8th, 1762.] — I'his was my birlh-dny, 
on which I entered into the tw'eiity- sixth year of my age. 
This gave me occasion to look a little into myself, and con- 
sider impartially my good and bad qualities. It appenred 
to me, upon this inquiry, that my character was virtuous, 
incapable of a base action, and formed for generous ones; 
but that it was proud, violent, and disagreeable in society. 
These qualities I must endeavour to cultivate, extirpate, or 
restrain, according to their different tendency. Wit I have 
Tioiie. My imagination is rather strong than pleasing; 
my memory both capaeioiis and retentive. The shining 
qualities of my iindcrsiandiiig are f‘xiensivencss and pene- 
tration ; but f want both quickness and exactness. As to 
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lorming a new plan of study, I hesitated between the 
mathematics and the Greek language ; both of which 
1 had neglected since my return from Lausanne. I 
consulted a learned and friendly mathematician, Mr 
George Scott, a puj)il of de Moivre ; and his map of 
a country which 1 have never explored, may perhaps 
be more serviceable to others. As soon as I had 
given the preference to (ireek, tlie example of Sca- 
liger and my own reason determined me on the choice 
of Homer, the father of poetry, and the Bible of the 
ancients : but Scaliger ran through the Iliad in one 
and twenty days ; and 1 was not dissatisfied with my 
own diligence for performing the same labour in an 
equal number of weeks. After the first difficulties 
were surmounted, the language of nature and har- 
mony soon became easy and familiar, and each day 
1 sailed upon the ocean with a brisker gale and a 
more steady course. 

*Ey y aysviof /xsVov is"/ov, xvfxx 

^TitpV 7Z0ffvpi0¥ fASyxX t-jU'T'KS 

*H S* Kxrot OiXTfp’haro'ova'x 

Ilias, a. 481. 

In the study of a poet who has since become the 
most intimate of my friends, 1 successively applied 

.iiy situation in life, though 1 may sometimes repine at it, 
it perliaps is the best adapted to my character. I can 
ronimand all the conveniences of life, and 1 can command 
too that independence (that first earthly blessing) which is 
I ardly to be met with in a higher or lower fortune. When 
I talk of my situation, I must exclude that temjiorary one 
of being in the militia. Tliough I go lliroiigh it with spirit 
and H|)plication. it is both unlit for and unworthy of me. 

* Pair wind, and blowing fresh, 

Apollo sent them; quiek they rearM the mast. 

Then spread th' unsullied canvass to the gale. 

And the wind fill’d it. Hoar’d the sable flood 
Around the bark, that ever as she went 
Dash'd wide the brine, and scudded swift away. 

CovveKu's Homkh* 
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many passages and fragments of (h*eek writers ^ and 
among these I shall notice a life of Homer, in the 
Opuscula Mythologica of Gale, several books of the 
geography of Strabo, and the entire treatise of Lon- 
ginus, which, from the title and the style, is equally 
worthy of the epithet of sublime. My grammsitical 
skill was improved, my vocabulary was enlarged ; 
and in the militia I acquired a just and indelible 
knowledge of the first of languages. On every march, 
in every journey, Horace was always in my pocket, 
and often in iry hand : but I should not mention his 
two critical epistles, the amusement of a morning, 
bad they not been accompanied by the elaborate com- 
mentary of Dr Hurd, now bishop of Worcester. On 
the interesting sulyects of composition and imitation 
of epic and dramatic poetry, I presumed to think for 
inysdf; and thirty close- written pages in folio could 
scarcely comprise my full and free discussion of the 
sense of the master and the pedantry of tlie servant. 

After his oracle Dr Johnson, iny friend sir Joshua 
Reynolds denies all original genius, any natural pro- 
pensity of the mind to one art or science rather than 
another. Without engaging in a metaphysical or 
rather verbal dispute, I know by experience, that 
from my early youth I aspired to the character of an 
historian. While I served in the militia, before and 
after the publication of my Essay, this idea ripened 
in my mind ; nor can I paint in more lively colours 
the feelings of the moment, than by transcribing 
some passages, under their respective dates, from a 
journal which 1 kept at that time. 

nKHITOiV, APKIL M, 1761. 

{in a short eicvrsion from Dover.) 

“ Having thought of several subjects for an histori- 
cal coinjiosition, I chose the expedition of (’harles V’lll 
of France into Italy. I rcjid two memoirs of Mr le 
Foncemagne in tiie Academy of Inscriptions, ftom 
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xvii. p. 531) — 607) and abstracted them. 1 likewise 
finished this day a dissertation in which I examine 
the right of Charles VIII to the crown of Naples, 
and the rival claims of the houses of Anjou and 
Arragon : it consists of ten folio pages, besides large 
notes.” 


DERITON, AUGUST 4, 1761 
{In a week*s excursion from fVinchesler camp,) 

“ After having long revolved subjects for my in- 
tended historical essay, 1 renounced my first thought 
of the expedition of Charles VllI, as too remote from 
us, and r.ather an introduction to great events than 
great and important in itself. I successively chose 
and rejected the crusade of Richard the first, the 
barons’ wars against »lohn and Henry the third, the 
history of Edward the Black Prince, tire lives and 
comparisons of Henry the fifth and the emperor Titus, 
the life of sir Philip Sidney, and that of the marquis 
of Montrose. At length 1 have fixed on sir Walter 
Raleigh for my hero. His eventful story is varied 
by the characters of the soldier and sailor, tlie cour- 
tier and liistorian ; and it may afford sucli a fund of 
materials as I desire, which have not yet been \>ro- 
,)crly manufactured. At present I cannot attempt 
the execution of this work. Free leisure, and the 
opj)orlunity of consulting many books, both ])rinted 
and manuscript, are as necessary as they are impossi- 
ble to be attained in my present tvay of life. How- 
ever, to acquire a general insight into my subject and 
resources, I read the Life of sir Walter Raleigh by Dr 
Birch, his cn])ious article in the (ieneral Dictionary 
by the same hand, and the reigns of queen Eliza- 
I'tili and James the first in Hume’s History of Eng- 
land.” 
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DKRITON, JANUARY 17^)2. 

{in a month' i absence from Devises.) 

** During tins interval of repose, I again turned my 
thoughts to sir Walter Raleigh, and looked more 
closely into my materials. I read the two volumes 
in quarto of the Bacon papers, published by Dr Birch ; 
the Fragmenta Regalia of sir Robert Naiinton, Mallet’s 
Life of lord Bacon, and the political treatises of that 
great man in the first volume of his works, with many 
of his letters in the second; sir William Monson’s 
Naval Tracts ; and the elaborate Life of sir Walter 
Raleigh, which Mr Oldys has prefixed to the best 
edition of his History of the World. My subject 
opens upon me, and in general improves upon a nearer 
prospect.” 


BKRITON, JULY 2f), 17^>2. 

(During mt/ summer residence.) 

•• I am afraid of being reduced to drop ray hero , 
but my time has not however been lost in the re- 
search of his story, and of a memorable era of our 
English annals. The Life of sir Walter Raleigh, by 
Oldjs, is a very poor performance ; a servile pane- 
gyric, or flat apology, tediously minute, and composed 
in a dull and affected style. Vet the author was a 
man of diligence aad learning, who harl read every- 
thing relative to his subject, and whose arnjde collec- 
tions are arranged with perspicuity and metlioil. Ex- 
cepting some anecdotes lately revealed in the Sidney 
and Bacon papers, I know not what I should be able 
to add. My ambition (exclusive of the uncertain 
merit of style and sentiment) must be confined to the 
hope of giving a good abridgment of (hdys. 1 have 
even the disappointment of finding some parts of 
this copious work very dry and barren ; and thest 
parts arc unluckily some of tlic most characteristic : 
Raleigh’s colony of Virginia, Ins quarrels witii Essex. 
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the true secret of his conspiracy, and, above all, the 
detail of his private life, the most essential and im- 
portant to a biographer. My best resource would bo 
in the circumjacent history of the times, and perhaps 
in some digressions artfully introduced, like the for- 
tunes of tlie Peripatetic philosophy in the portrait of 
lord Bacon. But the reigns of Elizabeth and tlainc^ 
the First are the [)eriods of English history which have 
been the most variously illustrated : and what new 
lights could reflect on a subject which has exercise^! 
the accurate industry of Birch, the lively and curious 
acuteness of Walpole, the critical spirit of Hurd, the 
vigorous sense of Mallet and Robertson, and the im- 
partial philosophy of Hume ? Could 1 even surmount 
these obstacles, I should shrink with terror from the 
modern history of England, where every character is 
a problem, and every reader a friend or an enemy ; 
where a writer is supposed to hoist a flag of party, 
and is devoted to damnation by the adverse faction. 
Such would be my reception at home : and abroad 
the historian of Raleigh must encounter an indiffe- 
rence far more bitter than censure or reproach. The 
events of his life are interesting ; but his character is 
ambiguous, his actions are obscure, his writings are 
English, and his fame is confined to the narrow limits 
our language and our island. 1 must embrace a 
safer and more extensive theme. 

“ There is one which I should prefer to all others, 
‘'I'lie History of the Lil)crty of the Swiss,’ of that in- 
(1 pendence which a brave people rescued from the 
house of Austria, defended against a dau|diin of 
France, and finally sealed with the blood of ('harles 
of Burgundy. From such a theme, so full of public- 
spirit, of military glory, of examples of virtue, of 
lessons of government, the dullest stranger would 
catch fire : what might not / hope, whose talents, 
whatsoever they may he, would be inflamed with the 
zeal of patnoiisiii ? But the materials of this history 
are inaccessible to me, fast locked in the obscurity "f 
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an old barbarous German dialect, of which I am totally 
ignorant, and which I cannot resolve to learn for this 
sole and peculiar purpose. 

“ I have another subject in view, which is the con- 
trast of the former history : the one a poor, warlike, 
virtuous republic, which emerges into glory and free- 
dom ; the other a commonwealth, soft, opulent, and 
corrupt, which by just degrees is precipitated from 
the abuse to the loss of her liberty : botli lessons are 
perhaps equally instructive. This second subject is, 
‘ The History of the Republic of Florence un^er the 
House of Medicis,^ a period of one hundred and fifty 
years, which rises or descends from the dregs of the 
Florentine democracy to the title and dominion of 
Gosmo de Medicis in the Grand Duchy of Tuscany. 
I might deduce a chain of revolutions not unworthy 
of the pen of Vertot ; singular men and singular 
events ; the Medicis four times expelled and as often 
recalled ; and the Genius of Freedom reluctantly yield- 
ing to the arms of Charles V and the policy of Cosmo. 
The character and fate of Savanerola, and the revival 
of arts and letters in Italy, will be essentially con- 
nected with the elevation of the family and the fall of 
the republic. The Medicis, stirps (piasi fataliter nata 
ad instauranda vel foveiida studia,” (Lipsi\is ad (h*r- 
manos et Gallos, Epist. viii.) were illustrated by the 
patronage of learning ; and enthusiasm was the most 
formidable weapon of their adversaries. On this 
splendid subject I shall most probably fix ; but trhen, 
or ijcher^, or hom^ will it be executed ? I behold in a 
dark and doubtful perspective ; 

* Hes ah& lurrA, et raligine iiiersas.*’ 

* Journal, July 27, 1762.] — reflertions wbiili I 
was making yesterday I continued and digested to day. 1 
don't absolutely look on that lime as lost, but that it might 
have bcHUi better employed than in revolving schemes, thi* 
execution of which is so far distant. 1 must learn to cherb 
these wanderings of my imagination. 
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The youthful habits of the language and manners 
of France had left in my mind an ardent desire of re- 

Nov 24] — I (lined at the Cocoa Tree witli Holt, who, 
under a great appearance of oddity, conceals more real 
honour, good sense, and even knowledge, than half those 
who laugh at him. We went thence to the play (the 
Spanish Friar;) and when it was over, returned to the 
Cocoa Tree. That respectable body, of which I have the 
honour of being a member, affords every evening a sight 
truly English. Twenty or thirty, perhaps, of the first men 
in the kingdom in point of fashion and fortune, supping at 
little tables covered with a napkin, in the middle of a coffee- 
room, upon a bit of cold meat, or a sandwich, and drinking 
a glnss of punch. At present we are full of king’s coun- 
sellors and lords of the bed-chamber, who, having jumped 
into the ministry, make a very singular medley of their old 
|)rinoiple!i and language with their modern ones. 

Nov. 20.] — I went with Mallet to breakfast with Garrick; 
and thence to Drury-lane house, where I assisted at a very 
private rehearsal, in the green-room, of a new tragedy of 
Mallet’s, <*nlle(I Elvira. As f have since seen it acted, I shall 
defer iiiy opinion of it till then ; but 1 cannot help mention- 
ing here the surprising versatility of Mrs Pritchard's talents, 
who rehearsed, almost at the same time, the part of a furi- 
ous queen in the green-room, and that of a coquette on the 
stage : anti passed several times from one to the other with 
the utmost ease and happiness. 

Dec. BO.] — Before 1 close the year 1 must balance my 
accounts — not of money, but of time. 1 may divide my 
studies into four brunches: 1. Books that 1 have read for 
themselves, classic writers, or capital treatises upon any 
Hc ence; such books as ought to be perused with attention, 
and meditated with care. Of these 1 read the twenty lost 
hooks of the Iliad twice, the three first books of the Odys- 
sey, the life of ilomer, and Longinus Vipt 2. Books 

which J have read, or consulted, to illustrate the former. 
Such us, this year, BiackwalPs Inquiry into the Life and 
Writings of Homer, Burke’s Sublime and Beautiful, Hurd’s 
Horace, Giiichardt’s Memoires Militaires, a great variety 
of passages of the ancients, occasionally useful: large ex- 
tracts from Mezcriac, Bayle, and Potter; and many mo 
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visiting the continent on a larger ami more liberal 
plan. According to the law of custom, and perhaps 
of reason, foreign travel completes the education of 
an English gentleman : my father had consented to 
my wish, but I was detained above four years by my 
rash engagement in the militia. I eagerly grasped 
the first moments of freedom : three or four weeks in 
Hampshire and London were employed in the prepa- 
rations of my journey, and the farewell visits of 

moirii and abstracts from the Academy of Ilcllcs Lettres : 
among these* I shall only mention here two long and ciirioKs 
suites of dissertations — the one upon the Temple of Delphi, 
the Amphictyonic Council, and the Holy Wars, by MM. 
Hardiun and de Valois; the other upon the Games of the 
Grecians, by MM. Burette, Gedoyne, and de la Barre. 

3. Books of amusement and instruction, perused at my 
leisure hours, without any reference to a regular plan of 
study. Of these, perhaps, I read too many, since 1 went 
through the Life of Erasmus by Le (’lerc and Burigny, 
many extracts from I-«e Clerc’s Biblioth^ques, the Ciceroni- 
aiius and Collo(piies of Erasmus, Barclay’s Argenis, 
Terasson’s Sethos, Voltaire’s Sii>cle de Louis XIV, 
Madame de Motteville’s Memoirs, and Eontenelle’s Works. 

4. Compositions of iny own. I find hardly any, except this 
Journal, and the Extract of Hurd’s Horace, which (like a 
chapter of Montaigne) contains many things very different 
from its title. To these four heads I must this year aiM a 
fifth. 5. Those treatises of English history whieh 1 read in 
January, with a view to my now abortive scheme of the 
life of sir Waiter Raleigh. I ought indeed to have known 
my own mind better before I undertook them. Upon ilic 
whole, after making proper allowances, 1 am not dissatis- 
fied W'ilh the year. 

The three weeks which I passed at Berifon, at the end of 
this and the beginning of the ensuing year, are almost a 
blank. I seldom went out ; and as the scheme of niy 
travelling was at last entirely settled, the hurry of inipali- 
cncc, the cares of preparations, and the tenderness <»f 
friends I was going to cpiit, allowed me hardly any mo- 
ments of study. 
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frieiulship nud civility : my last act in town was to 
ajiplaiid Mallet’s new tragedy of Elvira a post-chaise 

• JouRNAf., January 11, 1763.] — I called upon Dr Maty 
ill the morning. lie told me that the duke de MivernoiH 
desired to be a<‘(|iiaiiited with me. It was indeed with that 
view that 1 had w'ritton to Maty from lleriton to present, 
ill iny name, a copy of iny book to him. Thence I went to 
Becki?t, paid him his bill, (fifly-four-poimds,) and gave 
him back his translation. It must be printed, though very 
imliffereiit. My comfort is, that my misfortune is not an 
uncommon one. We dined and supped at the Mallets. 

P^tli.J — 1 went with Maty to visit the duke in Albemarle 
street. He is a little emaciated figure, but appears to 
poss(‘ss a good understanding, taste, and knowledge. He 
otlered me very politely letters for Paris. We dined at 
our lodgings. I went to (Joveiit (larden to see W'oodward 
in Kobndil, and supped with the Mallets at (xc^orge Scott’s. 

Joi'iiNAi., Jan. I9ih, 1763. J — I wailed upon lady Hervey 
and the duke de ISivernois, and received my credentials, 
l^ady Hervey’s are for M. le eomte de Caylus, and inadame 
(JeottVin. The duke received me civilly, but (perhaps 
through Maly's fault) treated me more as a man of letters 
than as man of fashion. His letters are entirely in that 
style; for the count de Caylus and .MM. de ia Bleterie, 
lit? Sfc Palaye, (’nperoiiier, dii Clos, de Foncemagne, and 
(rAlembcrt. 1 then nmlreKs<»d for the play. Aly father 
Mui 1 went to the Hose, in the passage of tlie play-house, 
'vhere we found Mallet, with about thirty friends. Wt? 
dined together, and went thence into the pit. where we took 
our places in a body, ready to silence all opposition. 
However, we had no occasion to exert ourselves. Not- 
wilhsiainliug the malice t»f party, IMallct’s nation, con- 
nexions, and indeed iiiiprudeiiee, we heard nothing but 
applause. I think it was ilescrved. 'I'he |)laii wss bor- 
row etl Troiii M. de la Motte, hut ihi^ details and language 
have great iih*ril. A fine vein of draiiNitie poetry runs 
through the piece. I’lie sciuies between the father and the 
'Oil awaken almost eveiy sensation of the human breast; 
ami the coiiiieil would have eipiaily moved, but for the 
iucoinenieiiee iiiiavoiiiable upon nil theatres, that of eii- 
inisiiug line sp«>eehes to iiidifTereiit actors. ’I'he perjilexlry 
ol the eata.o'iirophe is much, and 1 believe justly, criticised- 
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conveyed me to Dover, the packet to Boulogne ; and 
such was my diligence, that I reached Paris on the 
28th of January 1763, only thirty-six days after the 
disbanding of the militia. Two or three years were 
loosely defined for the term of my absence ; and 1 was 
left at liberty to spend that time in such places and in 
such a manner as was most agreeable to my taste and 
judgment. 

In this first visit I passed three months and a half, 
(January 28 — May 9,) and a much longer space 
might have been agreeably filled without any inter- 
course with the natives. At home we are content to 
move in the daily round of pleasure and business; 
and a scene which is always present is supposed to he 
within our knowledge, or at least within our power. 
But in a foreign country, curiosity is our business 
and our pleasure ; and the traveller, conscious of his 
ignorance, and covetous of his time, is diligent in tlif 
search and the view of every object that can deserve 
his attention. I devoted many hours of the mominjL( 
to the circuit of Paris and the neighbourhood, to the 

But another defect made a stronger impression upon nu*. 
When a poet ventures upon the dreadful situation of a 
father who condemns his son to death, there is no medium — 
the father must cither be a monster or a hero. Ilis obliga- 
tions of Justice, of the public good, must be as binding, as 
apparent, as perhaps those of the first Brutus. The cruel 
necessity consecrates bis actions, and leaves no room for 
repentance. The thought is shocking, if not carried into 
action. In the execution of Brutus’s sons 1 am sensible of 
that fatal necessity. Without such an example, the un- 
settled liberty of Home would have perished the instant 
after its birth. But Alonzo might have pardoned his son 
for a rash attempt, the cause of which v\as a private injury, 
and whose consecpiences could never have disturbed 
established government. He might have pardoned such a 
crime in any other subject; and as the laws could exact 
only an equal rigour for a son, a vain appetite for glory, 
and a mad afTectation of heroism, could alone have inHu- 
enced him to exert an unequal and superior seventy. 
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visit of churches and palaces conspicuous by their 
architecture, to the royal manufactures, collections of 
books and pictures, and all the various treasures of 
art, of learning, and of luxury. An Englishman may 
hear without reluctance, that in these curious and 
costly articles Paris is superior to London ; since the 
opulence of the French capital arises from the defects 
of its government and religion. In the absence of 
Louis XIV and his successors, the Louvre has been 
left unfinished: but the millions which have been 
lavished on the sands of Versailles, and the morass of 
Marli, could not be supplied by the legal allowance 
of a British king. The splendour of the French 
nobles is confined to their town residences ; that of 
the English is more usefully distributed in their 
country seats ; and we should be astonished at our 
own riches, if the labours of architecture, the spoils 
of Italy anil (ireece, which are now scattered from 
Inverary to Wilton, were accumulated in a few streets 
between Marybone and Westminster. All superflu- 
ous ornament is rejected by the cold frugality of the 
Protestants; hut the Catholic superstition, wdiich is 
idways the enemy of reason, is often the parent of the 
arts. The wealthy communities of priests and monks 
ex|)end their revenues in stately edifices ; and the 
pa.lsli church of 8t Sulpice, one of the noblest struc- 
tures in Paris, was built and adorned by the private 
industry of a late cur<S. In this outset, and still more 
in the sequel of my tour, my eye was amused ; hut 
the pleasing vision cannot !>e fixed by the pen ; the 
particular images are darkly seen through the me- 
dium of five and twenty years, and the narrative of 
my life must not degenerate into a book of travels.* 

* Journal, 21 F6vrier 1763.] — Aiijoiirdluii j*ai coiii- 
ina toiirnt'e, pour voir los ondroits dii^iies d’atten • 
dans la viile. D’Augny m*a arronipagn*'. Nous 
ftoinines all^s d'abord h ia bibliolheqiie dti PAbbaye de 
Si (ienitain dos Proz, oii tout !e nionde rtoit orcupe a 
^ anangeincn*^ d*i!n cabinet de curiositrs, el ‘k I’Hopilal des 
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But the principal end of my journey was to enjoy 
the society of a polished and amiable people, in whose 

Invalides, oii Ic ddiiip etoit fcrme h cause des reparatioiiH 
qii’oii y fiiisoit. II faiit done difterer la visile et la deserip- 
tion de ees deux c^ndroits. De lii nous sDiniiies alles voir 
TReole Militaire. Coiiinie ce b&tiniont s’eleve ;i cofe des 
Iiivalides, bien des jfcns y Tcrroieiit un inoyen assez facile 
d'apprAder Ics anies ditVerentes de lours foiulateiirs. Dans 
l*un tout est f'rnnd et fastueiix, dans Pautre tout est petit 
et incsqiiin. Du petits coiirs de lo^is blaiics et assez pro* 
pres, qiii, au lieu de 500 ^entilshoiuines, dont on a paric, 
on coniieniient :^58, coiiiposent tout I'etablissemeiit ; car lo 
man^fre et les ecuries lie sont rien. II est vrai qiPon die 
quo CCS bAtiiiiens ne sont qu*iin echatVaiida^e, qu*on doit 
Ater, pour clever le v<5ritable ouvra^o siir les ilebris. I| 
faiit bien on etfet qiPon n'ait pas bfiti pour reternitii, piiis- 
que dans vin^t aiis la (ilupart des poutres se soul pourries. 
Nous jettames ensuite un coup-d*a?il siir l*t/[flise de St 
Sulpice. dont la facade (le pretexle et le fruit de taut cW 
lotteries) n’est point encore aehevee. 

[XHANSLATtON.] 

JoraNXL, 21si February 1763.] — ^To-day I commenced 
my tour lo see the places worthy of attention in the town, 
accompanied by d’Augny. We went first to the library of 
the abiiey of St (h>rmain des Prez, where every one was 
occupied in the arran'^ement of the curiosities; and to tlic 
hospital of the Invalids, where the dome was shut up on 
account of the repairs carrying on lhi*re : 1 must therefore 
defer my visit and description of these two places. Thence 
We proceeded to the Kcole Militaire; and as this hiiildini; 
is erected by ifie side of the Itnalids, it allords an c.i^j 
means of appreciating the different souls of their found(*rs. 
lu the one all is great and imposing; in the other all is 
petty and mean. Some small suites of clean and suffi- 
ciently coiiiinodioijs apartments, which, in place of 500 
gentlemen, the nuinher spoken of, contain hut com- 

pose the wlioJif of the estahlishriient ; for the riding house 
and stahif;s are nothing. It is pretended, to he sure, 
that these biiihiings form but a srailoldliig, which will h*- 
reiiiuvid ill order i » cieirl the real edifice in their pl.u >.* 
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favour I was strongly prejudicerl, and to converse 
with some authors whose conversation, as I fondly 
imagined, must be far more pleasing and instructive 
than their writings The moment was happily 
chosen. At the cl^e of a successful war the British 
name was respected on the continent : 

■ — Clarum ct venerabile nomen 

Gentibiifi. 

Our opinions, our fashions, even our games, were 
adopted in France; a ray of national glory illumi- 
nated each individual, and every Englishman was 
supposed to be born a patriot and a philosopher. 
For myself, I carried a personal recommendation; 
my name and my Essay were already known ; the 
compliment of having written in the French language 
entitled me to some returns of civility and gratitude. 
I was considered as a man of letters, who wrote for 
amusement. Before my departure I had obtained 
from the duke de Nivemois, lady Hervey, the 
Mallets, Mr Walpole, &c., many letters of recom- 
mendation to their private or literary friends. Of 
these epistles the reception and success were deter- 
mined by the character and situation of the persons 
by whom and to whom they were addressed : the 
seed was .sometimes cast on a barren rock, and it 
sometimes multiplied an hundred-fold in the produc- 
tion of new shoots, spreading branches, and exquisite 
fruit. But upon tlie whole, I had reason to praise 
the national urbanity, which from the court has 
diffused its gentle influence to the shop, the cottage, 
and the schools. Of the men of genius of the age, 
Montesquieu and Fontenelle were no more ; Voltaire 
resided on his own estate near Geneva ; Rousseau in 

It is obvioug, indeed, that they have not been built for eter- 
nity, ginec in twenty years the greater part of the beams 
are decayed. We next cast a glance at the church of 
•St Sulpice/ of which the facade (the pretext and the fruit 
of 80 many lotteiieg) is not yet linished. 
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the prccedinp: year had been driven from Ins hermi- 
tage of Montmorency; and I blush at my having 
neglected to seek in this journey the acquaintance 
of BuflTon. Among the men of letters whom I saw, 
d’Alembert and Diderot held the foremost rank in 
merit, or at least in fame. I shall content myself 
with enumerating the well* known names of the count 
de Caylus, of the abb^ de la Bleterie, Barthelemy, 
Reynal, Arnaud, of messieurs de la Condamine, an 
Clos, de S**" Palaye, de Bougainville, Caperonnier, 
de Guignes, Suard, &c., without attempting to dis- 
criminate the shades of their characters, or the degrees 
of our connection. Alone, in a morning visit, I com- 
monly found tlie artist and authors of Paris less vain, 
and more reasonalde, than in the circles of their 
equals, with whom they mingle in the houses of the 
rich. Four days in a week I had a place, without in- 
vitation, at the hospitable tables of mesdames (leoffrin 
and dll Bocage, of the celebrated Ilelvetius, and ot 
the baron d’Olhach. In these symposia the pleasures 
of the table were im[>roved by lively jind liberal con- 
versation; the company was select, though various 
and voluntary.* 

* JorR>AT., Fi^vrior 23, DCS.] — Je fis line visitp a 
r.'d)bp de la Bleferie, qui vent me mener la (iiiehe^se 
<t’Aigiiillon ; je me Hs eerire cliez M. tie Hoiigaini ille qiie 
j’ai grande de eoiinoitre, et me rendis (‘iisuife eho/. U* 

baron d'Olbarli. ami de M. Ileivetiiis. F'etoit ma premieie 
visile, et le preinier pas <lans uir* fort bonne maison. ho 
baron a de I'esprit et ties eoiinoissances, et siirtout il doniu* 
NOiivent et fort bieii h diner. 

Fevrier 21.] — I/ab!>e Harthek'iny est fort aimable et n’a 
de rantiquaire (|ii*iine tres grande <^riidition. Jc* finis l<a 
soir/re par iin son per tres agreable ebez matintne Bonfeiiis 
avee M. le inanpiis de Mirnlirau. Cet liomme est singu- 
iier; ii a assez ti'imaginntion pour di\ aiitres, et pas anso/ 
de sens rnssis ))oiir hii seul. Je liii ai fait beniieoiip do 
questions siir les litres de la noblesse Fran^oise: mais l«»«l 
ce qiKf j'en ai pii rom prendre, eVst qiie personnc n*H lA 
tiessus dcs idees bidi nefles. 
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The society of madame du Bocage was more soft 
and moderate than tiiat of her rivals, and the evening 

Mai 1763.] — Muni il'unc double lottre de recommenda- 
tion pour M. Ic comte de Caylus, je m'etois imaging 
trouverois reiiiiis cn hii rhonime de lettres ci rhoiiimc do 
Jo 1e vis trois ou qiiatre fois, ct je vis un homme 
simple, uni, boti, ct qui me teinoi^noit line bontd extreme. 
ISi je n’eii ai point protite, jc Tattribiie inoiris ^ son carac- 
lere qii’i! son genre de vie. II se leve de grand matin, 
court les ntloliers dt?s artistes pendant tout le jour, et 
ventre, clioz liii i) six heiires dii soir pour ce mettre en robe 
de cliambre, et sViifcrmcr dans son cabinet. Le moyen de 
voir scs amis ? 

Si res recommendations etoient st^riles, il y en eut d’aii- 
tres qui devinreiit aiissi feeondes par leiirs suites, qu'cllea 
tHoient agiV'ubles eii elles monies. Dans une cupitalc 
cumme Paris, il est neecssaire, il oat juste qiie deft lettres 
de recommendation vous ayeiit distingiid de la foule. Mais 
dt^s quo la glace cst roinpuc, vos eonnoissanccs se iiuilli* 
plient, ct vos nouveaux amis ee font un plaisir de vous en 
procurer d’autres plus nouveaux encore. Meiireux effet 
do ce caraclthe loger et aiinablc du Fran^oia, qui a 6tabli 
dans Paris line douceur el une libertd dans la soci^'ie, in- 
roiinues h rantiquitc, ct encore igiiorces des aiitres nations. 
A Londres il faut fairc sou cheiiiin dans lea mniaons qui ne 
’ouvr<*iit qn’avec peine. La on croit voua faire plaisir cn 
vous rccevflut. lei on croit s’en faire soi-m^mc. Atiasi 
je connois plus de maisotis h Paris ({u’^ Londres ; le fait 
■r:*st pas vraiscmblablc, mais il est vrai. 

[transl.vtion.] 

Joi RNAi., February 23, 1763.] — I paid a viait to the 
abb(^‘ de la lllctcrie. wbo would take me to the house of the 
duchess of Aiguiiion ; I left a card at the residence of 
M. Bougainville, whom I have a great desire to know, and 
liiially called on the baron d’Olbach, the friend of M. llel- 
vetiiift. The bnroii possesses wit and iiiforination, and 
above all, gives freipieiit and exeellenl diniu'ra. 

February 2i.] — The abbe Harthelrfin> is very amiable, 
ami has nhthing of the antiquary hut liir gnmi erutlitioii. 
I linished the evening by a very agreeable supper at live 
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conversations of IM. de Forcemagne were supported by 
the good sense and learning of the principal nieinhera 
of the academy of Inscriptions. The opera and the 
Italians I occasionally visited ; but the French theatre, 
both in tragedy and comedy, was my daily and 
favourite amusement. Two famous actresses then 
divided the public applause. For my own part, I 
preferred the consummate art of the Clairon to tlie 
intemperate sallies of the Dumesnil, which were ex- 

housc of madntnc Ilontonis with thi* inarquis dc Mirabeau. 
This singular man has i‘noiigh of imagination for ton per- 
sons, and not sufflcictit sense for himself alone. I put many 
questions to him on the titles of the French nobility; but 
all that I was able to mmprehciid on the subject is, that no 
person clearly iinderstniuls it. 

May 1763.] ~ Furnished with a double letter of reeoni 
mendntion to the count de Cayliis, I expected to find in him 
an union of the man of quality and the man of letters. I 
saw him two or three times, and found him a simple, plain, 
good man, who received me with extreme kindness. If I 
have not profited hy him, I attribute it less to his rharaefer 
than his manner of living, fie rises early in the morning, 
visits the stiidit's of artists all the day, and returns home at 
six o’clock in the evening to pul on a rohe-de*rhnnibre and 
shut hiiiistdf up in his cabinet. Where is the opportunity 
to receive frien<ls ? 

If this introduction proved fruitless, there have been 
others as fertile in consequences as agreeable in them- 
selves. In a capital like Paris it is proper and necessary 
to have some lethjrs of recoiiiitiendation to distinguish you 
from the crowd; but as soon as the ice is broken, your 
acquaintances multiply, and voiir new friends take a plea- 
sure in introducing you to others still more new. ila pi»y 
effect of the light and amiable character of the French, 
who have esiablishcd in Paris a freedom and ease in society 
unknown to antiquity, and still unpractised by other nations! 
At London a way must be made into people’s houses, the 
doors of which arc with diflficulty opened, and their owners 
think they confer a favour by receiving yon. Here they 
think that they confer one upon themselves. Thus L ku*'" 
more house;* in Paris than in London. The fact secnis 
improbable, but it is true. 
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t.ollpcl by her admirers, as the genuine voice of nature 
and passion. Fourteen weeks insensibly stole away ; 
but had I been rich and independent, 1 should have 
])rolonged, and perhaps have fixed, my residence at 
Paris. 

lletwecn the expensive style of Paris and of Italy it 
was ])rndent to interpose some months of tran(|uil 
siin])licity ; and at the thoughts of Lausanne I again 
lived in the pleasures and studies of my early youth. 
Sha]>ing my course through Dijon and Besan<jon, in 
the last of which places 1 was kindly entertained by 
my cousin Acton, 1 arrived in the month of May 1763 
on the banks of the Iceman Lake. It had been my 
intention to pass the Alps in the autumn, but such 
arc the simple attractions of the place, that the year 
had almost expired l)efore my departure from Lausanne 
in the ensuing spring. An absence of five years had 
not made much alteration in manners, or even in per- 
sons. My old friends, of both sexes, hailed my 
voluntary return — the most genuine j?roof of my 
attachment. Tliey had been llattered by the present 
of my b(jok, the produce of their soil ; and the good 
Pavillianl shed tcjirs of joy as he embraced a ])U])il 
wh(»se literary merit he might fairly impute to his own 
labours.* To iny old list 1 added some new acquaint- 

* Lii lisa line, AoAt 17, nGU.] — Apr^s dtnor je siiis allr 
i‘ii vilie. j’ai moiUr nii ohAtcaii, ou il y nvoit iiiil* jmirnri* 
Miiluirrassaiiti;. ('•••»*•»• mndinnoiscllo de 

******* y rtoifiit foiit«*s U*s dnix. Je iiu* siiis drciilr pour 
Klle a cm toiitrs Ifs aftcMUioiis. I/aiitrc' I'li a paru 
piijin'c. AvtT (pad si'ricMix la vaiiite des fcinines traite ccs 
inisertjs ! J*ai sonpe chez Paviliiard. 

Aoitt IS.] — Je siiir, allr dtorr a Mrsrry. M. Ic romie de 
(iol(»fskiii et sa fciiiiiic. l.t* roinin est d’liiii* famille tres 
distingutV* on Hiissiif. J.cs ilerni^rcs rrvoliitions do cel 
ompiro lour avoioiit 6iv lours hions, A I’oxcoption do la torre 
do Mona, fjii’ils avoient aclioloo an Pays do Vaiiil. La niort 
d»‘ riiiipi'ralrifo Kli'/aholli los lour rondit ; iiiais lo roinle 
pn fero sai;t*inonl la o'liaiio d’un pays libro aux ornges du 
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ance^ and among the strangers 1 shall distinguish 
prince Louis of Wirtemberg, the brother of the 
reigning duke^ at whose country-house near Lau- 
sanne I frequently dined ; a wandering meteor^ and 
at length a falling star^ his light and ambitious spirit 
had successively dropped from the firmament of Prus- 
sia, of France, and of Austria ; and his faults, which 
he styled his misfortunes, had driven him into philo- 
sophic exile in the Pays de Vaud. He coulu now 
moralize on the vanity of the world, the equality of 
mankind, and the happiness of a private station. His 
address was aiiable and polite ; and as he had shone 
in courts and armies, his memory could supply, and 
his eloquence could adorn, a copious fund of interest- 
ing anecdotes. His first enthusiasm was that of charity 

despotisme. 11 eat |ioii\ mats fmid. On iiii dotinc dr 
I’espril. II pent cn avoir parrni scs amis. Sa femme, ftllo 
du proft*8»eiir Afoshfini do Gottingnn, paroft vivt* ot gait*. 
Ces deux eponx sont un rnodi^le d'allVction conjiigale. 

[translation.] 

Laiuanne, August 17, 1763.1 — After dinner I went intn 
town. I visited the rluiteau, where 1 spent an embarrassing 
day. (;***•*»♦♦ mademoiselle ch* *•••**« 

were both there. I decided for (•„ who received all niy at- 
tentions. The other appeared piipied at it. How seriously 
the vanity of women regards these trities! 1 supped with 
Pavilliard. 

August 18.] — 1 went to dine at Mesery’s, with the count 
Golofskin and his wife. The roiint is of a very distin- 
guished family in Hiissia. The late revolutions in that em- 
pire had deprived them of their property, w ith the exception 
of the estate of Mona, which they iiave purchased in the 
Pays de Vaud. The death of the empress Klizabeth might 
have restoriMl them to their property ; hut the count wisely 
prefers a retreat in a free country to the storms of despotism- 
Me is polite, but cold. It is said that he is witty, and he 
may be so among his friends. Ilis wife, the daughter of 
professor Mosheim, appears lively and gay. This couple 
is a model of conjugal affection. 
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and agriculture ; but the sage gradually lapsed in the 
saint, and prince Louis of Wirtemberg is now buried 
in a hermitage near Mayence, in the last stage of 
mystic devotion.* By some ecclesiastical quarrel 

* Aout 21.] — J*ai dfnd it Ilcnans, chcz le prince Louis 
<io Wirtemberg. C'est pour la sccondc fois. II ni'avoit 
prif* pour renroiUrer le prince de Lignc, qui nous a fait 
ffiux bond. IJ paroit que le prince de Wirtemberg me goute 
beaui'oup. A la politcsse aiscc et iiaturellc qu'il a pour 
tout le inonde, il ajoiite h mon egard un ton de conlianee, 
<IVstinie, et presque d'aifectioii. Avec de ()ereilles ma- 
uieres, il n'est pas possible qu*un prince vou deplaise. Je 
troiive a celui-ci de I’esprit, ties coniioissances, et beaucoup 
d* usage du monde. Comine il connoit presque toutes les 
4 'oiirs de I’Kiirope, les anecdotes politiques et inilitaires, 
(lout il assaisonne sa conversation, la rendent trds ainusante. 
.Je vois qu’il n’a point Torgueil d’uii prince Allemand, et 
rindigniition qu’il faisoit parottre contre un de ses ancdtres 
(jui avoit vouiu vendrc un village pour acheter un cheval, 
me fait espcrer qu'il n'cn a pas la durett*. Je croirois assez 
ipril a toujours un pen manque de prudence et de conduite ; 
(ics projets aussi ambiticuxquechiincriquesdont on raccuse,* 
sa vie ambiilante, ses querelles avec son fr^re, scs dissipa- 
tions, sa disgrace k la eoiirde Vienne ; tout contribueil ni'en 
})ersuader. 8a situation dans ce pays en est presqu’une 
preuve. Cn prince d’une des prcmii^res luaisons de Tern* 
pirc, rclegu^ (dirai-je’) on retiri^ en Suisse, oii il soiitient k 
leine d’liii gcntilhomiue, doit y etre un pen par sa 
lautc. Sa femme I’a accompagne dans sa retraile. C'esI 
line demoiselle Saxonni* qu'il a epoiise sans biens, et sans 
'h'huIc. Le public ajouteroit, et sans esprit ; mais je com- 
iiicnce k liii en troiiver. Coiiimr le prince s'est iiiesallie, 
ics ioix orgueilleiises de I’oiiqure excliicnt ses enfans de la 
sneot'ssion. Ilciircuseinent ils n’ont encore eu qii’iine fille. 
A mon rctour de Mt^sery, j’y ai trouv^ deux Angloisqui out 
soiipc avec nous. 

[translation. 3 

August 21.] — 1 hnve dined at Benans with prince Louis 
of Wirtemberg, being the second lime, lie invited me to 

• V. le Tesiament Politique du Tnarechal tie Belleisle. Ouvrage 
•iii;ne d*un laquaLs, mais d’liii laquais de miDistre« qui a entendu 
beaucoup d'anccdotcs curicuses. 
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Voltaire Imil been provokeil to withdraw himself from 
Lausanne, and retire to liis castle at Ferney, where I 
a^ain visited the poet and the actor, without seekiiijor 
his more intimate acquaintance, to which I mif^ht now 
have [deaded a better title. But the theatre which he 
had founded, the actors whom he had formed, sur- 

meet the prince do Li^'iie, who did not keep his appoint- 
ment. The prince of Wirtemherg* s<?eiiis to like me much. 
To (he easy and natural politeness which he displays to all 
the world, he adds, in regard to me, a tone of cunlidem>e, 
esteem, and even atlectiun. With such iiianmMs it is iin- 
possilile fur a prince to displease you ; and 1 find him 
possessed of wit, learning, and a great knowledge of the 
W'orld. As lu* is ac(|uaiiited with almost all the courts of 
Europe, he seasons his conversation with pcditi<‘nl and 
literary anecdotes w liicli remler it very amusing. I perceive 
that he possesses not the usual pride of a (Serman prince; 
and the indignation which he iiianifestisi against one of his 
ancestors, who wished to sell a villag(‘ in ordi?r to purehas»* 
a horse, induced me to hope that he was also destitute of 
the Iiard-heartediiess, I believe. h<>vvever, that he h.i!^ 
always faiieil a little on tin* score of prudence; soiin* ainld- 
tious ami chiiutoical projects of which they accuse him.* 
his wandering life, his rpiarrels with his brother, his dissi. 
palions and <liNgra»*e at the court of Vienna ; all sim'm- to 
convince me of it. llis siuiatitni in this country supplies 
another proof of it. A prince of om* of tin* lir>t luMisfs (»f 
iSermany, exiled (may I say ?) or retired into Sw ilzerlaml, 
where he scarcely maintains the slate of a privati* geiille- 
niaii, eaiinot be iIiiin willioul soiin* little fault on hi^ own 
pait. llis w.'ie aceinnpaiiies him in his n-(r(‘at. Sin* is :i 
Maxon young ladv, wilii>nt either wealth or beaiiU, atul, 
tin* public a<ids, ev<Mi v\itlioiJt intidlei t ; but I have begun 
to ditCiwer the coiilrary. .As the prince is inisallitd, 
according to the b:inglit> laws of the empire, his childn ii 
are excluded from tin* snce< s.’%i»»n. Forlnriafely he has hut 
one girl. At my return Irom Mescry's, 1 fuind 
Englishmen, who su|>|)ed with us. 

• Vide the I'olitici*! Testament »if thi* tnar^il:l} de Belleislc ; a 
work v/i>rili\ ot' % iuckey, but uf the lackey of a iiiiiiister, anil oue 
who has beard iiiuny curious anecdotes. 
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vived the loss of tlicir master ; and recent from Paris, 

1 attended with pleasure at the representation of 
several tragedies and comedies. I shall not descend 
to specify particular names and characters ; but I 
cannot forget a private institution which will display 
the innocent freedom of Swiss manners. My favourite 
society had assumed, from the age of its members, the 
proud denomination of the spring (la socidte dit prin- 
terns,) It consisted of fifteen or twenty young un- 
married ladies, of genteel though not of the very 
first families; the eldest perhaps about twenty; all 
agreeable, several handsome, and two or three of 
exquisite beauty. At each other’s houses they assem- 
bled almost every day, without the control, or even 
the presence, of a mother or an aunt ; they were 
trusted to tlieir own prudence, among a crowd of 
young men of every nation in Europe. They laughed, 
they sung, they danced, they played at cards, they 
acted comedies ; hut in the miast of this careless 
gaiety they respected themselves, and were respected 
by the men ; the invisible line between liberty and 
licentio\isness was never transgressed by a gesture, a 
word, or a look ; and their virgin chastity was never 
sullied by the breath of scandal or suspicion : a singular 
institutiim, expressive of the innocent simplicity of 
Swiss manners. After having tasted the luxury of 
c.ngland and Paids, I could not have returned with 
satisfaction to the coarse and homely table of madame 
Pavilliard ; nor was her husband offended that I now 
entered myself as a pensumnairCj or boarder, in the 
elegant house of Mr de lM<^sery, which may be entitled 
to a short remembrance, as it has stood above twenty 
jears perhaps without a parallel in Europe. I'he 
nouse in which we lodged was spacious and conve- 
nient, in the best street, and commanding from 
behind a noble prospect over the country and the 
lake. Our table was served with neatness and plenty ; 
the hoarders were select ; we had the liberty of in- 
viting any guests at a stated price ; and in the summer 

' 01.. I. , N 
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the scene was occasionally transferred to a pleasant 
villa about a league from Lausanne. The characters 
of master and mistress were ha])pily suited to each 
other, and to tlicir situation. At the age of seventy - 
five, madame de iMesery, who lias survived her hus- 
band, is still a graceful, 1 had almost said a handsome 
woman. 8lie was alike qiuilifiiMl to preside in her 
kitchen and her drawing-room ; and such was the 
equal jiroprioty of her conduct, that of two or three 
hundred foreigners, none ever failed in respect, none 
could complain of her neglect, and none could ever 
boast of her favour. Mesery himself, of the noble 
family of De Crousaz, was a man of the world, a 
jovial com})anion, whose easy manners and natural 
sallies maintained the cheerfulness of his house, llis 
wit could laugh at his own ignoranec : he disguised, 
by an air of pndusion, a strict attention to his inte- 
rest; and in this situation, he appeared like a noble- 
man who spent his fortune and entertained his friends. 
In this agreeable society I resided nearly eleven rnontliij 
(May — April 17^1;) and in this second visit to 

Lausanne, among a crowd of iny Ihiglish companions, 

I knew and esteemed Mr Holroyd Cnow lord Sln-f. 
field;) and our mutual altachineJit was renewed and 
fortified in the suhstsjuent stages of onr Italian journi'y. 
(hir lives arc in the power chance; and a sliglit 
variation on either siile, in time or place, might have 
deprived me of a frietid whose activity in the ardour 
of vouth was always pnmipled by a benevolent heart, 
and directed f)y a strong understanding.* 

• Joi KN Ai.. Sepletiibre l(i, 1 ]•—***** et Frey nous 

ont (piitte. Le jufiuiiT <*st uiu* truvdiiiiitt* bcie, i^rossior. 

ignorant, et suns iisag<* dii nH»nd«». Sa e Ini a Tail 

vingt luauvaiH** * * -? atf'ain's iri. On \oiiloi( r(‘pi>ii(iant Ini fain- 
cnireprendre le vowige <ritalie, luais Fn*y ri'fiisanf de I’y 
aeeonijiagner, on a pris la parfie de la raiieller eii Angle- 
tern* en le faisani passer par Paris, Frey esl philosi)|dH*. 
ct forte instiuit, aiaiN froid, <?t nnllenierit honime d’esprit. 

1) i*Kl la(» cle eourir le inon<ie aver <|f « jeurie^ foiix. Ap'ii'* 
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If my studies at Paris had been confined to the 
study of the world, three or four mouths would not 

avoir rentlii e«?lui-oi sa famillo, il coinpte vciiir ohi*rcb(*r 
h? repos el la retraite dans ce pays. Qu’il n raison ! 

Sepleiiibro — .I’ni essiiye une jjelitu inortifieation 

ail eereJe. l^e depart de Prey ayaiit fait vaqiier reinploi do 
liireeleiir des elran^ers, on in'avoit fait eiitrevoir qii’ori me 
le destinoit et iiia franeliise natiirolle ne iii’avoit pas perniis 
do dissimiiler qne je le reeevri»is avee plaisir, et quo je m’y 
attendois. dependant ia piuralite drs voix Ta donii^ a M. 
Hoel llollandois. .Pai vii <|ii*on a saisi le premier moment 
(pie les loix perinettoieiit do hallotei\ et tpii*, si j'avois 
voiilu rassemhler mes amis, je Tunrois einporte ; niuis je 
sais (Ml meine terns que je I'aiiruis eii il y a trois niois, sans 
y soii{^er un moment. Ala reputation baisse ici avee quelqiic 
caisoii, el j*ai des erinemis. 

Septeinbre ] — J'ai passi'- I’npriL'^s-dtner ohez inadamc 

de Boeliat. Je no I'avoit pas vuo depuis le 11> de ei* iiiois. 
I'.Ile ne in’a point parle, ni n’fi parn s’t‘ire njiperc^iio de 
tijon abstMh e. tV silenee m’a fail do la pidne. J^avois 
mu* Ires belb* reputation iei pour les nuriirs, mafs je 
\ois (jiron (rnmiiuMiee h me eonfondre aver mes eompatrioles 
et :'i im* re«rarder eoiniiie uii honiiiio (|iii ainie le vin et le 
desonin*. 

tlctobre J’ai passe Tapr^s inidi ehez madanuMlc* 

Mi'sery. l’dl‘* voiiioit me fain* reneontrer a>e(‘ une demoi- 
selle Pranroise (ju'ellr a j>rie A soiiper; cette demoiselle, 
|iii s’ajipi'il. I.e Franc, a six pieds de haul. Sa laille, sa 
liffiin*, SIT! !(»:>, sa e(»imTsation, lout aniuniee b* grenadier 
le plus determine, mais nn jfrenadior (|ui a de I'esprit, d(‘s 
* i iinoissanees, et TuMii^e dii iiionde. Aiissi son sexe, son 
loni, son etaf, t<»iit eni. ii]\steM*. I'Jle si* dit Parisienne, 
fdle de eomlilion, <|ni s’«*st retiree dans ee pays pour eau>e 
de ii*lici(»n, ]S(. seroit-ee pas plutot pour une atVuire d'bon- 
neiir ! 

Deeember I’M, 171)11.] — Nous soiniiu s tons moiiti's a 
I’e^Iise pour voir la eeremonie dii .jour, ("('init la presenta- 
tion dll bailif a la j^rrande ejjlise, et la prestation dii st*rmeii* 
|)ar !a vilb* de Lausanne, les vassaiix el tmis les rommii- 
•laiites dll liaillia^e. Le ijiand niinistre Pi>!ier de Pollens 
a preebe ;* 4Ttte oeeasion. il nous a elonne ; an lieu do 
‘ e>, ( omposirions sans (*baleiir el .sans iib es qw’il n«* qiialiiio 
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have been unprofitably spent. iVly visits, however 
superficial, to the Academy of Medals and the public 

que trap souvent du noin dc sermons, il a fait paroftrr 
aujourdhui les tnlens d’liit orateur ot Jos scntinieiis d'uii 
citoyen ; il a su parlor au soiivoraiii do scs devoirs, et au 
peuple de scs droits fond^s les iins et les a litres sur la vo- 
iont^ des honimes libres qui vouloient sc doniier un prince 
et non pas iin tyran. 11 a lone pen, a\cc jnstesse et sans 
fadeur. Son debit ct son g^esto etoient assortis an ton dc 
son sujet. Ils (Hoient pleins de digiiito, d'onction el do 
force. Apres le sermon, le tresorier s*est rendu an clniMir 
de I'eglise suivi du bailif ot de tonte rassoinbleo. Lit il a. 
pr^sente an bnilliage leiir nouveau goiivertieiir, qn'il n 
annone^ par un disooiirs court, inais qui rii'a paru rcmpii 
de choses. Le boiirsier hii a r/‘pondii, mais si has, qiic 
j’ai perdu tout ce qu’il a dit. Ce mot de perdue, est-il h 
sa place? Au reste jamais eereniionie n*a conduite avrr 
moins de deoencc. he dcsordre I'toit affrcux. hes grena- 
diers dc George Grand pnroissoient n*y ^tre quo pour 
repousser les honn^tes gens et pour laisser entrer la ea- 
naille. 

Lausanne, Decembre ITO.*!.] — Jc me siiis 

fard, et line visitc fort ainicaie de M. de riinndieii Villars,* 
m'a enleve re qui me restoit de la matinee. M. de (’baii- 
dieu a servi cn France aver distinction, il s’est retire a\ir 
Ic grade de marcchal de camp. C*est nn bornme d'lmc 
grande politesse, d’lin es|irit vif el facile; il seroit aii- 
jourdhui, A soixante ans, ragrement «riine socirte dejciiacs 
filles. C'est presqiie le seui I'tranger qui nit pu arquerir 
Kaisance des maiii^res Francoises, sans eu prendre cn 
ni^nie terns Jf. airs bruyans et etonniis. 

Lausanne, Decembre ISm«, CVtoit un Diraain'ln* 

de communion. Les cereiiioiiies religieiises sont bieri ca- 
tendues dans re pays. Files sont nires, ct par bt infinie 
plus respeclees ; les vieillards se plaignent ;i la verile da 
refruidissement de la devotion ; ccptuulniit nn jour, comni^ 
eeliii-ri, offre encore un spectaele tn's ediliant. Point 
d’affaires, point d’asseinbbV ; on s’liilerdit jiisqiraii 
si nrcessaire k rexistimce d’lin LaiiHaiinolK. 

• The fatltcr of nitidanie «le Severy, wliode family wer»’ 
Gibbon's most intimate fiiends after he bad scdtled at Laiinaon*' 
in the year I79S. S. 
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libraries opened a new field of inquiry ; and the view 
of so many manuscripts of different ages and characters 

II y a qiielques jours quo j*ai bien penhi irion temps, 
lleiireux oncoro si cm n’ctoit qiic mon temps, quoj'eiisse 
perdu 1 J*ai beaucoup joue, ou du moins j'ai beaiicoup 
parie an cercit* ; apres (|iiei(|ii(‘.s eommeneeuKUis do iionheiir 
je me suis enfilc* au ivhisil ot au piquet, et j’ai perdu un 
qiiarantaine de Louis. J'ai ou fiiors le eoiirage do iirarrt*ior 
tout d'un coup, ct sans mo laissor ebloiilr par de vaines 
esperanees do rattrapor mu poiio, j’ai reiK iioe au gros jeu, 
du moins pi.uidant quct(|iio temps. Jl voiidroit mieiix y 
renoncer a jamais ; il y a tant d’ineonvt'siieiis, la perto du 
temps, la mauvaiso roiii])agnio ; c(‘S agitations contiiiuelios 
do eraiiito et d’ospcranco cpii aigrisseiit a la longue riiumeur 
L‘t qui derangi'iit la saute. I.e gout d'/lndo et la reflexion, 
peiil-il s'assoeii?r a.V('o eoliii tin jeu? ( 'i‘st d’nilleurs uno 
remarqiie quo r«‘\pe!ieMr<* m’a soiivenl faitfaire; quo la 
partio no saiiroit t!li*o Ogalo et qu'iiiu* pcute (|Uol(‘oiu|UC est 
soiilio bi(>n plus viveiiuiit ijiie uo le seroit iiu gain pareil. 
La rai'ion eu est olairo. Ou in oil tleja arrange sa dopense 
sur son leveiiu, et reite perte iiiatti'rulue eiitraitu* la jiriva- 
lioii <lo iiecossairo on du moins de ({uelqu(>s agreiuens sur 
lesquols oil oomptoit. ^fais lo gain, trop jireoaire el trop 
inrortain |nnir <le\oir changer les plans irnn homme sense, 
no sort tout au plus <|ira sntisfaire la fautaisie flu moment. 
Voila <lo la sagesse upr^s eoiip. Si j'avois fait ees retlexious 
qnclijues jeurs pintot, je me serois epargm' queh|ues dt'^s- 
■ ^rniiens «!.' la part de mon pere qui pent ne se point 
arcoMuwodrr de se Mirerolt de depeiise. 

Dcceiubre Jl'ue.] — Jettons iin eoM]Mi'<eil sur rette annee 
ir'i.'j. Voyons coiumiun j’ai employe eetle portion de mon 
csistence qui s’osl eeoub'e el q.ii ne revieiulra plus. Le 
mois d»* Janvier s’est passe dans le sein de ma famille a qui 
il falloit sacrilier tons ines iiioiiiens, paree(|irils etoioiU los 
dcrniers dans les soins d’un depart et dans i’ombarras tl’un 
voyage Dans ee voyage eiqiiuidanl jt? Iroiivai inoveii de 
Im* les lettres (je /h/.v//<v/w/w.v, iiiiiiistre imja'iial h la Porte, 
dies soul aiissi iiit«‘ressnntes qn’iiistnietives. Je rt^slai a 
* uis depuis |i> j>S Janvier jiiMprau 9 Mai. Pendant lout 
c*- lems je n’etiidiai point. Les amusements uroecupoient 
caiicoiip, el ['habitude de la dissipation, qn’on prend si 
a' llcinent dans les grandes villes, no me permettoient |>«ts 
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induced me to consult the two great Benedictine 
works, the Diplomatha of Mabillon, and the PaUeo^ 

de niettrc h profit 1c terns qui me demcuroit. A la verito, 
si j*ai peu feuilletc* les livres, rohservation de tons leg objets 
curieux qui se presentent dans uiie grande eapitnle, et la 
conversation avec le plus grands homines du siedc, m'oiu 
instruit de bcatiooup de clioses que je u'aurois point troiiv/; 
dans les livres. Los sept on huit derniers mois de eettu 
. annde ont plus tranquilles. l)^s que je me siiis vu 
dabli a Lausanne, j’ai entrepris unc dude suivie sur la 
gf^ographie aneienne de I’ltalie. Mon ardeurs'est tr^s biea 
soutenue pendant six scmaincs jusqu'4 la tin dii mois ilc 
Jilin. Cc fut alors qu*un voyage de Geneve interronipit iin 
pen mon assiduit/>, que le sejoiir de Mdery m'otfrit milhj 
distractions, et que la soeidi^ de So assure acheva de me 
faire perdre mon terns. Je repris mon travail avec re jour- 
nal au milieu d'Aoht, et depuis ce terns jiisqu’au coinmeiipp- 
ment de Novenibre, j’ai mis profit tons ines instans: 
j’avoiie quo pendant les deux derniers mois mon ardeur s'est 
iin peu raicntio. Ircinent, Dans retie ihude snivie j’ai In ; 
1. Pr^s de deux livres de la geographic de Strnbon si/r 
ritalic deux fois. 2. Unc partie du deiixi^mc livre dc 
rhistoire naturelle de Pline. 3, Le quatri^me ebapitre du 
deuxi^me livre de Poniponius Mela. L Les Itin^'rairet 
d'Antoniii, et de Jerusalem pour ee qui regarde I’ltalie. .Ii- 
les ai Ills aver les Commentaircs de Wi'sseliiig, &e. .I’m 
ai lire des tables de tonics les grandes routes d’llalii-, 
reduisant pnrtoiit les inilles Uoninins. en inilles Anglois, d 
cn licues de France, selon les enlriils de M. d*Anvillc. 
5. L'ilistoire des Grands Cliemiiis de I'empire Hoinaiu, par 
M. Hergier, ikux volumes in 4°. 6. Quelques Fxlraiis 

rhoisis de Ciei'Ton, Titi* Live, Velleius Palen-ulus, 'racitr, 
et les deux Plines. La Homa Veins <!e Nnrdini et plwsienrs 
autres opuscules sur le nieiiie siijel qui eompoNeiit presqm? 
tout le qiiatri^irie tome du Tri'^sor d<*s Antiquites Hoiuainr^ 
de Gra‘viiis. 7. i/Iialia Antiqua de Cliivier, eii drii\ 
volumes in folio. 8. L’lter on le Voyage de Cl. lliitilli«''< 
Numatianiis dans les Craiiles. 9. Les Catalogues de Vir- 
gile. 10. Celui de Siliiis Italicus. II. Le Voyage <l’Ilo- 
rare; a Briindusiuin. N. B. J’ai In denx fois ces imt'* 
derniers morceaiix. 12. LeTraiV’ sur les Mesiires liin' * 
raires par M. d’Anville, etquelqiies Memoiresde TA* adeiii^^ 
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f^aphia of Montfau^ on. 1 studied the theory wiliiout 
attaining the practice of the art : nor should 1 complain 

dt*s UcUes Lettres. Ilmcnt^ On nic fit attcndrc Nardini de 
la Biblioth^quc* dc Gent^ve. Je voulus remplir cf irioiiiont 
do viiidc par la lecture de Juvenal, pocte qui je nc con* 
poissois encore qiie dc reputation. Je le lu deux fois av(>c 
plaisir et avec soin. Pendant Taunde j’ai lu qiicl- 

qiies journaux, entre autres Ic * Journal Ktranger * depui» 
son foininenceinent, un tome dcs Nouvelles de Hayle. et 
les XXXV premiers volumes dc la Hildiothe(|iie raisonnee. 
jVmeiit. J'ai bcauroup t^^crit dc mon Hecucil Geographique 
dc i’ltalie qui est dej;\ bicn ample et assess ciirieux. 

Jc nc dois point oublier cc journal mt^ine qui est devenu un 
ouvra^e ; 214 pages en quatre mois ct demi et des pages 
des mieux fournies font un objet considerable. Aiissi sans 
compter un grand noinbre d’observations d<ftachees, il s’y 
irouvo dcs dissertations savantc et raisonnecs. Celle dii 
passage d’Annibal contient dix pages, etrelle siir la. guerre 
sociale en a <louze. Mais res morceaux sont trop etcndiis, 
et Ic journal int*me a besoin d’lmc refornie (pii lui relrancbe 
quantile de pit^cos qui som assez etrangeres i\ son veritable 
plan. Apres avoir un pen rellechi It'i tlc.ssus, voici quel- 
qiics regies quo je me suis failes siir les objels qui hii con- 
viennent. Toute nia vie civile et privt'e, ines 

amnseniens, iiies liaisons, ines eearts mdine, et toutes mes 
rrtiexiuns qui no rouieiit qiie sur des siijets qiii me sont 
personnels, je eonviens qne tout cela nVst interessant que 
pi .ir moi, niais aiissi cc n’est que pour inoi que j'eeris nioii 
joiirnal. Hmcnt, Tout re que j’npprens par robservatioti 
on la conversation. A Tegard de celle-ci je ne rapporterai 
qne ce que je tieiis de persoiines tout a la fois instruites et 
ve idiques, lorH(|iril est question de fails, ou du petit 
noinbre de ceux qui meritent le litre de grand lionime, s'il 
s’agit de Hcnlimens et d'opinions. lllment^ J’y mettrai 
soigneusoment loulc ce qu’on pent appellor la partie inatc- 
riellc de mes etiub's ; coiubieii d'heures j'ai travaillc, com- 
bien do pages j’ai ecrit ou hi, avec unc courte notice du 
s:»«( t qu’elles eontenoient. IVment, Jo semis fAebe de lire 
sans refleehir sur ines leeliires, sans porter d<‘s jugeiiicns 
raiHonncs sur mes niiteiirs, rl sans epiueber avec soin lours 
idres ct leurs expressions. Mais toute lecture ne fournii 
pas fgaleinent. II y a dcs livres qu’on parcourt, et il y cu 
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of the intricacy of Greek abbreviations and Gothic 
alphabets, since every day, in a familiar language, 1 

a qii'on lit; il yen a eiinii fprori doit <?!iidier. Mes obser- 
vations sur ceux de la premit^re elasse ne peuvLMit qu’etre 
courtes et d^tachf'es. Elies eonvienneut au journal. 
Cellos (jui regardent la seeoiide elasse n’y eiitreront C|u*au- 
tant qn'elles aiiront le ineiiie oaraeli^re. Mes re- 

fldxions sur ee jietit iioiidjre d’aiitours classiqiies, (|ii*on 
m("'ditc avec soiii, aeront natureilejiieiit plus approfundies et 
plus suivies. CVst pour elles, et pour des pieces plus 
^‘tendues et plus originales, auxquclles la lecture ou la 
ni^'ditution pout doniier lieu, quo je ferai un recueil separt}. 
Je eoiiserverai cepeiidant sa liaison avec le journal par des 
renvoi constans qui luanpierunt le niunero do eiia(|uo j>iece 
avec le teiiis et I'uccasion do sa composition. :Mo>ennaiit 
ees precautions mon journal ne pout quo nrelro utilo. Ci* 
coinpto exact <le iiton (otiis 1)1*011 bna niit'ux siuitir lo pri\; 
il dissipora par son detail, riilusion ({u’on so fait U'(‘U\ isa^to- 
seuleiueiit los anneos ot los iiiois et do mopristu' los ht uros 
et les joui‘ 8 . Je no dis rien de ra^rement. C’eii ost iia 
bien grand copendant do jioiivoir ropasser chaque epoquo 
de sa vie, et de so placer, des (prou !o vout, au inilioii 
de toutes los potitos scenes qu'on a joiie, ou ([iron a \a 
jouer. 

Avril G, 17 G 1 -. j— J'ai c:e cveille par Pavilliard et llol- 
royd, arretcr uiie fachouse aftaire cpii s\"*ioit |)asse au hal 
apr^s iiotro de|)art. Guise, qui faisoil la eour ;i iiiadeiuoi- 
sclie d’llleiis depuis long t**iiis, voyoit umm; peine <juo A'au 
Berken (tin Hollandois) niena^oit dt* le stqiplanter. II ne 
repondoit jamais aiix politesses do son riiai, f|Uo par des 
brtisqueries ; ot 'i la fin a roccusion do la main do luadt'iuoi- 
selle d’lllens il s'eiiqiorta coiilro liii lo |)lus mal a propos dn 
ifionde, ot le iraita di-vaiiv lOiil lo monde (V impi Ac. 

J’ai apprisdo Pavilliard quo Van Borkoii lui avoit onvovo 
111) cartel, et quo la reponso de (iuise ne I’ayant |)ointe 
eontentt', ils devoiont so reticoiitror il cinq lieiin s dii soir. 
Au desespoir de voir iiioii ami engage dans line aiVaire qui 
ne pouvoit qne lui faire du fort, j’ai eouru choz M. d(* 
Crousaz oii demeuroit Van Ibnkeii. J’ai liieiitdt vu qu’il 
ne lui falloit qirune explication assez legi^re, joinle a 
quelque apologie do la part de (iuise pour le desarinor, ct 
je siiis retourne cliez lui avec llulroyd pour rongager ^ U 
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am at a loss to decyplier the hieroglyjjhics of a female 
note. In a tranquil scene, which revived the memory 

donner. Nous lui avons fait comprendrc; que I'aveu d*un 
veritable tort ne blossoit jamaU rhonneur. etqiic son insiiUe 
envvrs les dames aussi bum quVnvers Van Herketi etoit 
sans excuse. Je lui ai dicle un billet eonveiiable, rnais 
sans la iiioindre bassosse, que j*ai port6 an llullaiidois. 
J| a reiidii Ics ariiics sur le champ, lui a fait la reponsc la 
plus polie, ct iii’a reinercie mille fois du role que j’avois 
fait. Fill vcriie cel homme n*est pas difficile. Apres diner 
i’ai vu nos dames a qui j*ai porte line lettre d'exciises. La 
'nM>re uVri vtuit plus k Guise, mais mademoiselle d'lllcns est 
desol^e du tort que cetle affaire pent lui fairedans le monde. 
Cette ne^ociation m*a pris le jour eiitier; mais pent on 
inieiix employer uii jour qii’k sniiver ia vie, peut-fitre a deux 
personnes, cl h conserver la reputation d*un ami ? Au rcste 
j’ai vu au fond plus d*un caract^re. Guise est brave, vrai, 
et .sense, mais (rune impfuiiosit^ qui n'est que plus dan- 
^ercuse pour dtre supprim^e k Tordinaire. C***** est 
(I'utie etourdcrie (r(Mifaiit. l)e Salis dhine indifff'rcnce qui 
vieni plus d*un d6faut de sciisibilite, que d"un exc^s de 
raison. J'ai con^u un veritable amiti^ pour ilolroyd. 11 
a beaucoiip d(i raison ct des seiUiiiiens d'hoiineur avee un 
iMcur des iiiieux plac6. 

[tK ANSI.ATION.] 

ioi RNAL, September 16, 17(K1. ] — * * ♦ ♦ ♦ and Frey have 
rpiitted u.s. The first is an iil-disposc>d blockhead, ^ross, 
igT.oraiit, and without knowled^^e of the world. Ilis vio- 
lence has brought him into twenty scrapes liere. Ilia 
fri mis w ished that ho should make the tour of Italy ; hut 
Frey refusing to accompauy him there, they ndo|)ted the r(‘- 
solution of recaiiin,^ him to Filmland, and intend to make him 
pass through Paris in the way home. Frey is philosophical 
ami vvell instructed, hut cold, and in no respects a man of 
wii or genius, lie is weary of ruiinin|r about the world 
’vifli youii^ fools, and, after resloriiijf the present one to his 
family, he intendH to seek repose and a retreat in this coun- 
try- lie is ri^ht ! 

September 21.] — 1 have experienced a small mortification 
amonjf the circle. The departure of Frey having vacateu 
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of my first studies, idleness would have been less 
pardonable : the public libraries of liuusanne and 

tlie office of director of the fori*igners, I had been led to 
believe that I was destined to succeed lo it, and my natural 
frankness prevented me from concealing that 1 should re> 
ceive it with phmsijre, and that I expected it. In tlie mean- 
time, the majority of voices was in favour of M-. Uoel, a 
Hollander. 1 have diseovered that the earliest mo>nt‘nt was 
seized that the laws would allow of, for the ballot, and 
that if 1 had rallied my friends, I lui^rht ha\e carried it; but 
I at the same time knew that I mi^ht have had it without 
trouble of any kind a few months a^o. My repiitaiioii de- 
clines I.ere for some reason; and I have enemies. 

JSL*j)lember ’ 2 ^ 3 .] — I have spent thi? afternoon at the house 
of inadame de llocliat, whom I had not seen since tin* llili 
instunt. She had neither spoken of me, nor appeared to 
notice my aliseiwc. This siletu'c has j^iveii me pain; 1 have 
had a hi^ii reputation here for morals ; but 1 perceive that 
they are be^inniiu^ to eoiifoiiiid me with my eoiiniryiiicn, 
and to rej^ard me as a person athlieted to wine ami dis- 
order. 

October I.J.] — I have passed the aficrnoon with madaiiu, 
de Mesery, who iiitroduccil iiu* to a yoiin^ I’’rciieli la(l> 
whom she invited t() supper. 'Miis lad>, wlu> is callei] Le 
Franc, is six feet high. Her height, tigure, tone, and con 
versation, all announce the perfcM l grenadier, luii a gre 
nadiei* possessc<l of wit, aeqiiiremetii, and kiiowltdgc of 
the vvorid. Her name and condition, as well as her se\. are 
also a mysti'ry. She calls herself a Parisian, and ti girl of 
eondition, who has retired to this eountrv oii accootii of 
religion. — Maj it not rathi*r be for an atl’air of boiiiuir ! 

December 1, 17015.] — \V e all went to elinn b to v\i'iic>>. 
the ceremony of the day. It was the presentation <>1’ 
bailin' at tin* great ebiireh, and the taking of the oatli In 
the town of Lausanm*, the \.’tssals, and all the* conimonaii) 
of the bailiage. 'J’lu* principal mini.ster, Folier de llollen-, 
preached on this occasion, lie astonished us: instead i>i 
those compositions, cold and without ideas, wbieb he dig- 
nifies hut too ofleit with tlnr iiaiiic of sermons, be has di:'- 
placed to-day the talents of an <iralor and the sentitneiil' 
f»f a citi/ei). lb* lias iiniiiaged lo speak to the ruler of 
his duties, and to tin.* p« opif i f Ibeii rig/il-., founded {'■ 
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Oiu'va li])ei ally su}3plied me with books ; and if 
many hours were lost in dissipation, many more were 

both iiistancos upon the will of freotiien, who facknowledffe 
n priiiiT but not a tyrant. He b»*st()vv»*iJ his pane«fyric 
5 ])nrin|]r|y, nppro])riately, and without triteness or insipidity, 
liis gesture and delivery were cadapted to the spirit of thesiib- 
j(‘(*t, bein^ full of di^rnity, devotion, and earnestness. After 
the sermon, the preacher repaired to the choir of the church, 
foliowtfd by the bailitf and the whole asscuiihly. 'I'here he 
|)rcs(^nted to the bailia^e their new governor, whom he 
announced in n brief speech, which appeared to me to be 
pregnant with matter. The Hiirsar replied to him, but 
so low that 1 lost all whieh he said. Is the word lost pro> 
perly employed here } As to the rest, never was < eremony 
eoiuliu’ted with less de«‘orum ; the <lisorder was frightful, 
riie grenadiers of (Jeorge firand were present, only to keep 
out d('C(‘iit people and admit the mob. 

I.aiisaiine, December 10, ITOB"! — I rose late, and paid 
a IVictidly visit to >!. <le ('handieii Villars, who detained me 
for the remairuhn* of the luoniiiig. M. de Chanciieii has 
<crvc<l ill Fraiiee uilh distiiudion, and has retired with the 
rank of marechal de-t-amp. Me is a man of great polile- 
ncs'i, of a lively and facile spirii, and would iiov\\ at sixty 
years of age, gi\e a charm to a society of young girls. 
I his is almost the only foreig!;er who has been able to ac- 
(|«iire the case of the h'rcnch manner without at the same 
‘nic- heing noisy and iuconse<|iicntinl. 

..ansa line, Deci iuber LS, I7(K1 j — This was a Sunday of 
' oniMiunioii : n ligious ceremonies an* well understoo<l in 
this ctuinjry. 'I'hcy are rare, and on that account the more 
n‘^p!M*ti‘d. Olfl ju>opIe indeed coiin»lnin of the coldness of 
d< ' -fion ; but ne\erlh» less a day like this oifers an edify- 
ing sjnctacle. Ni) business, no assembly ; even whist is 
lorhiihleii, so necessary to the existence of a native of 
l.niisamie. 

For some days past I have lost my time, and it was for- 
tniiole when my time only was lost. I have played much, 
i * 1 least I have betted much among the eirclc ; and after 

fortiinattf beginnings I was duly introdu<*cd to whist 
^ nd to pt(|ii(*t. at the expense of forty b>uis d’ors. I then 
h'»'l n.mage to stop ail on a Nuddeii : and, wiihoiil allowing 
!f to hr <,hiz/|i'd hy the vain hopes of reti iev ing luy 
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employed in literary labour. In the country, Horace 
and Virgil, Juvend and Ovid, were my assiduous 

loss, I have renounced high play, at least for some time. 
It would be better to renounce it for ever. Many incon- 
veniences result from it : loss of time, bad company, the 
continual agitation of ho|)e and fear, which sooner or later 
aifect the temper, and undermine the health. Can a taste 
for study and reflection associate itself with one for gaming ? 
1 have moreover been often led to remark, that the pain and 
pleasure are not equal, and that loss, somehow or another, 
produces more uneasiness than a similar gain affords satis- 
faction. The reason is evident : our expenditure is usually 
adapted to our income, and an unexpected loss leads to the 
privation of some necessary, or at least of some convenience, 
upon which we have counted. The gain, on the contrary, 
is too uncertain and precarious to induce a man of sense 
to change his plan of living, and therefore merely produces 
a transient satisfaction. So much for wisdom post factum. 
If I had made these reflections some days sooner, I should 
have spared myself some disagreeable things in relation to 
iny father, who may not feel disposed to reconcile himself to 
this increase of expense. 

December 31.] — Let me cast an eye upon the year 1763. 
Lot me sec how 1 have employed that portion of niy exist- 
ence which is never to return. The month of January was 
passed in the bosom of my family, to whom it was necessary 
to sacrifice every moment immediately previous to my 
departure. During the journey, however, I found means 
to read the letters of ^ Hiisbequius,' imperial minister at 
the Porte: they are as interesting as iiistruetive. 1 re- 
maini'd at Paris from the 28th January to the 9th May, 
during all which time I studied nothing. Public, amuse- 
ments occupied me a great deal ; and the habit of dissipation, 
acquired so easily in large towns, would not allow me to 
profit hy the time of niy stay. But in truth, although 1 
turned over only a few books, an attention to all the curi- 
ous objects which present themselves in a great capita!, 
and conversation with .some of the greatest men of the 
age, have instructed me in many things which I could not 
have found in books. The latter seven or eight months of 
my life have been more tranquil. As soon as 1 saw myself 
settled at Lausanne, J undertook a regular course of study 
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companions; but in town 1 formed and executed a 
plan of study for the use of my Transalpine expedi- 

of the ancient freography of Italy. My ardour did not flag 
for six weeks, until the end of the month of June. It was 
then that a journey to Geneva interrupted iny attention ; 
that the abode of Misery produced a thousand distractions, 
and that the society of Satissuro com]>leted the sacritice of 
iny time. I resumed tny labour, and this Journal, in the 
middle of August; and from that time to the beginning of 
November, 1 made the most of iny time. I must confess 
that for the last two months my ardour has in some degree 
abated. In the first place, during this course of study, 1 
have read — 1. Nearly ten books of the geography of Strabo 
upon Italy twice over. ‘2. A part of the second book of the 
Natural History of Pliny. 3. The fourth book of the 
second chapter of Poinponius Mela. 4. The Itineraries 
of Antoninus, and of Jerusalem, in regard to that which 
concerns Italy. These I have read with the Comments of 
Wesseling, <fec. I have constructed tables of all the great 
roads of Italy, reducing the Roman miles into Knglish miles 
and French leagues, according to the calculations of d’An- 
>ille. 5. The History of the Great Roads of the Roman 
F.inpire, by M. Bergier, 2 vols. 4to. G. Some choice extracts 
from ('iccro, Civy, Velleius Paterculus, Tacitus, and the 
two Plinys, The Roma Vetus of Nardini, and many oUier 
tracts on the same subject, which compose nearly the whole 
of the fourth volume of the Treasure of Roman Anti- 
quities by Gra>vius. 7. The Italia Antupia of Cluvier, 
in 2 vols. folio. 8. The ,‘Iter’ or Journey of C. Rutilius 
Niiinatianiis among the Gauls. 9. The catalogues of Virgil. 
10. That of Silius Italicus. II. The Journey of Horace 
to BriinduKiiim. N.B. I have perused the three last items 
three times over. 12. 'IVeatise on the Measurement of the 
Iiincraries by d’Anville, and some Mmnoirs of the Academy 
of B'die.s Lettres. Secondly, As they made me wait at 
the library of Geneva for Nardini, I fell desirous of fill- 
ing up the interval by a perusal of Juvenal, a poet whom 
1 hitherto only knew by liis reputation : I read him twice 
with pleasure and with caro. Thirdlif. During the year 1 
have read some journals, atid, among the .rest, the Journal 
FIfranger since its commencement ; a volume of the Nou- 
velles of Ruyle ; and the thirty five first volumes of the 

o 
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tioTi : the topography of old Rome, the ancient geo- 
graphy of Italy, and the science of medals. 1 . 1 dili. 

Riblioth<^quc Raisoiin<'?e. Fourthly, 1 have written a 
good deal of niy lienicM*! (leographicpie de I’ltaiic, 
which is already tolerably ample, and sutKeiently curious. 
Fifthly, I have not iicgleetc'd this Journal, which has 
become a work; pages in four months and a half; and 
some of these, tlie best tilled up, form a something eon si- 
derable ; and, without resting upon detached observation, 
they will eoiitaiii some learned and argumentative disserta- 
tions. That on tiie passage of Jfannibal contains ten 
pages, and that on tlie Social W ar, a dozen. Hut these 
passages are too lengthy, and even the journal itself has 
need of reform, and re(|uircs the n^trenchment of pieces which 
care foreign to its genuine plan. After having duly reflected 
as above, here follow some of the objects which 1 regaixl as 
belonging to it. Fit at. All my domestic and private 
life, my amusements, my engagements, even my rambles, 
with all iiiy reflections that turn upon subjects which 
are personal as regards myself ; 1 allow that all this is 
interesting only to myself; but it is only for myself my 
journal is written. St rondlt/. All which I learn from ob- 
servation or conversation ; but so that I record that only 
which I accjijjre from well-informed and veracious persons 
in relation to facts, or from the siihiII number of those who 
merit the titb* of great men, as cont'erns sentiments and 
opinions. Thirdly, I will carefully note all that relates to 
the ino^t imporianl part of my studies; liovv many hours 1 
have Worked; how many pages I have written or read, with 
a brief aeeount of the subjects on which they treat. 
Fourthly. I should ^e sorry to n*ad without reflecting on 
what [ read ; without reeorfling my digested judgment on 
my aiiilior, nr without sifting with care their ideas and 
expressions. Hut ail sorts of rending do not equally cull 
for this. Some books may be run over, some be read, ami 
others be studied. .\ry remarks upon those of the first 
class need only be short and detached ; they belong to my 
journal, in whicli those arising out of the second class may 
also find a place, but only in proportion as they |Mirtuko 
of ihe same c'haraefer. Fifthly. My reflections upon the 
small niiiiiber of elioice authors, as they will be meilitateil 
vith rare, will naturally be rendered iengtliy and profound. 
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prently read, almost always with a pen in my hand, 
the elaborate treatises of Nardini, Donatus, &c. which 

For those, and for the more extended and ori/Qrinnl picecs to 
which reading* or meditation may g’ive rise, I will form a 
separate repository, in the meantime 1 shall preserve its 
connexion with the Journal by constant references, which 
will mark the number of every piece, and the time and oc- 
casion of its composition. With these arrangements my 
jonrnal cannot but be useful. So exact an a(‘coiitit of my 
time will make inc better acqiiainterl with its value, and 
will dissipate by its d(‘tails the illusion which leads ns to 
look only years and months in the face, and to despise 
hours and days. 1 say nothing of the pleasure. It is a 
very great one to be able to review every epoch of our 
lives, and to place ourselves as we please in the midst of 
all the better scenes in which we have performed a part 
ourselves, or seen parts performed by others. 

.April (5, 17(51'.] — 1 was called up this morning by Pa- 
villiard and llolroy<l to stop the progress of a v(*xatious 
affair which passed at the ball after ojir departure. Guise, 
who has paid his court to mademoiselle tl'Illens for a long 
time past, beheld with great pain that Van llerken, a Hol- 
lander, appeared likely to supplant him. He replied to the 
polite attentions of his rival with rudeness, and at length, 
in a contest for the hand of inadeinoistdle d'llleiis, broke out 
against him in the most mal-a-propos manner in the world, 
and treated him before everybody as an ini pert incfil^ ^c. 
I learnt from Paviliiard that Van Herken bad sent him a 
message, and that the reply of Guise not having been sa- 
ti.sfactory, they wM-re to meet at five o’clock in the evening. 
In desjiair at perceiving my friend engaged in an affair from 
whi( ti he coiilfl not emergi? blameless. 1 ran to the house of 
M. (Vousaz, in which Van llerken resided. I soon found 
that a slight e\|)lanatioiK together with some apology on the 
part of Guise, would disarm him; aud 1 proet'eded to the 
latter with Holroyd, to induce him to give it. We have 
made him coiupreheml that the (‘oiifession of .a positive 
f'iMi'i enu never injiiri* honour, .and that his behaviour to 
the ladies, tas well as to Van H«‘rkeu, was without excuse. 
1 dictatf'd for him a suilabh' billet, but without the least 
improper humility, which ( carried t<» the lb»llaMder. H*' 
gave up his ii:^teiition on the si»>t, wrote a polite reply, and 
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fill the fourth volume of the Roman Antiquities of 
Graeviiis. 2 I next undertook and finished the Italia 
Antioua of Cluverius, a leamed native of Prussia, 
who had measured on foot every spot, and has com- 
piled and digested every passage of the ancient writers. 
These passages in Greek or Latin authors I perused 
in the text of (cluverius, in two folio volumes : but I 
separately read the descriptions of Italy by Strabo, 
Pliny, and Pomponius Mela, the catalogues of the 
Epic poets, the Itineraries of Wesseling’s Antoninus, 
and the coasting voyage of Rutilius Numatianus ; and 
I studied two kindred subjects in the JMesures Iten^- 
raires of d’Anville, and the copious work of Bergier, 
Gistoire des grands chemins de VEinpire Romain 
From these materials I formed a table of roads and 
distances reduced to our English measure; filled a 
folio common-place book with my collections and re- 
marks on the geogra])hy of Italy ; and inserted in my 
journal many long and leamed notes on the insulaj 
and populousness of Rome, the social war, the passage 
of the Alps by Hannibal, &.c. 3 . After glancing my 
eye over Addison’s agreeable dialogues, I more seri- 

thanked me a thousand times for the part which I had pc^r- 
formed. In truth, this gentleman was not ditlicull. Aftfr 
dinner I saw our ladies, to whom 1 also bore an apology. 
The mother will take no further notice of it to Guise, b«it 
mademoiselle d’llleiis is inconsolable at the blame which 
by this affair she may incur from the world. This negocia- 
tion has taken me up the whole day, but X could not better 
employ a day than in saving the lives, possibly, of two 
persons, and in preserving the reputation of a frieinl. As 
to the rest. I have seen something more of rharacler. Guise 
is brave, sincere, and sensible, but of an impetuosity which 
is only the more dangerous for being suppressed on ordinary 
occasions. C***** is inconsequential as a child. Oe 
Sails exhibiting an indifference which springs more from 
a deficiency of feeling than from an excess of reason. I 
ha>e conceived a sincere friendship for llolroyd. Ue pos- 
sesses great good sense and honourable sentiments, with a 
heart the best disposed in the w'orld. 
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ously read the great work of Ezechiel Spanheiin, de 
Pi'festantia et TJsu Numismatuin, and applied with 
him the medals of the kings and emperors, the 
families and colonies, to the illustration of ancient 
history. And thus was 1 aimed for iny Italian 
journey.* 

* Journal, Lausanne, Avril 17, 17()4.] — (Jnise ct moi, 
nous avoiis dunne un diner excellent et beaiicoiip de vin a 
Dupleix, et il beaucoiip d’autres. Apres dtner nmis sommes 
6chap|)ts pour faire qiiehiues visites aux (brands, aux 
Seigneijx, el aux d’llJens. Je pars avec (jiielqiies regrets : 
cependutit uii pen de vin, et une gaictc dont jc nc pouvnis 
rendre raison, nront rendu d'une ^^toiird^ric sans pareille, 
vis-a-vis de ces petites. Je lour ai dit cent folics, et nous 
nous sommes eiiibrasses en riant. Mesery nous a donrie un 
tres beau souper avec une partic de la compagrie du matin, 
aiigmentee de Hourgeois et de Pavilliard. C’e souper, les 
adieux, siir tout il Pavilliard, (pie j’aime v6ritab)cMuent, et 
les preparatifs du depart, m*ont occupy jusquM deux beiires 
du matin. 

Je quitle l^ausanne avec nioins de regret (juc la premipre 
fois. Je n'y laisse plus quo des conrioissanccs. C’eloit la 
maitresse et Pami dont jc plcuroi-< la perie. D’aillcurs je 
voyois Lausanne avec les yeux encore novices d’un jeune 
homme, qui lui devoit la partie raisunnable dc son exist- 
ence. el ({ui jiigeoii sans ob|(*ls de (^omparaison. Au-> 
jotirdhiii j’y vois une villo mal bAtie, au milieu d’un pajs 
delicieiix, qui joiiit de lu paix et du repos, et qui les prend 
pour la libertti. Un peupio nombreiix et bieii <*leve, (jui 
aime la soci^t^, qui y est propre, et qui adiiK't avec. plaisir 
les /‘trangt'is dans ses eotl(*ries, (pii seroient bien plus 
agr^'ables si la conversaiioii n’avoit pas cede* la place au 
jpu. Les femmes sont jolies, et nialgre leur grande liber(4, 
elles sont tr^s sages. 'Pout an plus peuvent-elles etre uii 
pen complaisantes, dans Tidee hoiiriete, iiiais iuccMtaiiie, 
de prendre un etraiiger dans leiir lilt‘fs. l^a iiiaisoii de M. 
de Misery est chariiiantc ; Je raraefiire frain; et geuereux 
dll mari, les agrdinens de la feiiiinc, line situation dcii- 
ei<»u8c, un ch^re excellente, la coinpagiiie de ses coinpa- 
triotes, et une liberie parfaile, font aimer ee sijoiir i\ tout 
Anglois. Que je voudrois cii trouver un semblable a Loit> 
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1 shall advance with rapid brevity in the narrative 
of this tour, in which somewhat more than a year 

dres ! J’y re^rettc encore Ilolroyd, niais il nous suit de 

pi'^s. 


[translation.] 

Journal, Lausanne, April 17, 1764..] — Guise and I gave 
an excellent dinner, with plenty of wine, to Dupicix and 
several others. After dinner we stole oH* to pay some visits 
to the Grands, the Seigneux, and the d*Illens. ]\ly depar- 
ture excites regret in many places; in the meantime, a little 
wine and a degree of exhilaration, for which 1 cannot alto, 
gether account, induced me to play the fool to a inirnclo 
before those young ladies. I said a thousand silly things to 
them, and we embraced on taking leave amidst smiles and 
laughter. Misery gave us a very good supper, with a part 
of the company of the mornuig, increased liy Uotirgeois and 
Pavilliard. This supper, the various adieus, and above 
all that of Pavilliard, whom I truly regard, together with 
the preparations for my departure, occupied me until two 
in the morning. 

I quit Lausanne with less regret than I did the first time. 
1 now leave only acquaintances. It was the mistress and 
the friend whom I before deplored. Moreover, 1 then 
beheld Lausanne with the inexperienced eyes of a young 
man, who had scarcely reacIuMl the reasonable period of 
his exi'^tence, and who Judged without the means of com- 
parison. At present, I pereeive an ill-biiilt town in the 
midst of a beautiful country, enjoying peace and tran- 
quillity, which its inhabitants mistake for liberty. An 
agreeable and well educated people, who love society, which 
is very good here, and who admit foreigners with pleasure 
into their coteries, w hich would be much more pleasant if 
conversation did not give place to gaining. The women 
are handsome, and, notwithstanding the great liberty allowed 
them, very disenret. Possibly a little of their freedom may 
originate in the reasonable but uncertain idea of occasion- 
ally securing a foreign husband. The house of M. Mrscry 
is delightful ; the frank and generous character of the hus- 
band, the graces of the wife, a charming situation, excel- 
lent cheer, the company of their countrymen, and perfect 
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(April 1764 — May 1765) was agreeably employed. 
Content with tracing my line of march, and slightly 
touching on my personal feelings, I shall waive the 
minute investigation of the scenes which have been 
viewed by thousands, and described by hundreds, of 
our modern travellers. Rome is the great object of 
our pilgrimage ; and first, the journey ; second, the 
residence ; and third, the return ; will form the most 
proper and perspicuous division. 1. I climbed Mount 
Cenis, and descended into the plain of Piedmont, not 
on the back of an elephant, but on a light osier scat, 
in the hands of the dextrous and intrepid chairmen 
of the Alps. The architecture and government of 
Turin* presented the same aspect of tame and tire- 

liberty, make tills abode delightful to all the English. How 
F wish I could find such another in London. I regret 
leaving Holroyd, but he will soon follow. 

• Turin, Mai 10, 1701..] — Nous avons etc presentes aux 
princesses, et au due de Cbablais. C’ctoit tour cc* qui nous 
rcstoit de la famille royale quo nous avions envie dc voir. 
FI y a trois princesses qui ont liieii Tairde nc jamais changer 
d't'tat. L*ainee, la princesse de Savoye, a un petit visage 
arrondi qui pout avoir etc joli. Louise el Felicile sent iin 
pen p&les et inaigres, niais ce soul bien les nieilliires lilies 
(111 iiionde. liCiliic dc C'fiablais est grand, bien fait, et iiii 
pen noir&tre, II n'a pas un uir niissi prevenant qiie Ic due 
dc Savoye; inalgnJ sa grande jeiinesso, et la g^ne ou Ton 
Ic tifiit, il paroft plus libre, et plus forme. C’est le favori 
du pt'rc, qui est aussi prodigue a son (Jgard, Mu’i! est aviire 
pour le pativre due de Savoye, qni ('st oblige dc prendre siir 
son m?cessaire, et sur les reveinis de sa ftnnine, les soinincs 
qn’il (unploye des <ruvrcs de charite, et de gcnfcrosius 
all rt out h I’l'^gard des officiers. 

Turin, Mai 11, 1761.] — II faiit dire deux mots de Turin, 
ct dll souverain qui y regne. Quail I on voit les accroisse- 
inens lents et successifs de la inaison do Savoye pendant 
buii cens ans, il faut convenir (pie sa grandeur est plutut 
1‘ouvrage de la prudence qiie dc la forti ne. Elle sc soutieiit, 
comme elle s’est forme, par la sagc'sse, Pordre, et Teco- 
noinie. Avee la plus mauvaisc partiedrs Alpes, unc plaine 
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some uiiitbrmily ; but the court was regulated with 
decent and splendid economy ; and 1 was introduced 

fertile, mois asscz rcsserr<^‘e, et une mecliante ile, qui lui 
rapportc, dirai-je, on qui lui eoute une eeiitaiue de inille 
Jivres, Ic roi de Sardai^iie s'est mis au rang des puissances. 
II a dcs places fortes, line artnt^e qu*!! a poussee jusqu*^ 
50,000 homines, ct une coiir notnbreiise ct hrillante. On 
voit dans chaque diqmrtement iin esprit d'activit6, inod6r6 
par lV>conoiiiie qui cherche it tirer parti de ses avantages, 
ou it les faire nattre. Sciences, arts, bAtimens, iiianiifac- 
tures, tout s'en ressent. II n'jr a pas Jiisqira la navigation 
qui soil lu^glig^ic. Le roi pense a faire construire iiii beau 
port A Nice, et il a appelle d’Angleterre notre capitaine 
Atkins, pour I'funployer dans sa niuriin* naissante, (pii 
n*est encore conipos/*e qiie d’un vaisseau de cinqiianfe 
canons, et une frigate do trente. Tons le deux soiit des 
prises Kspagnoles, acbet/^es des Angiois. La fri'*gale est 
la faineuse Uermione. 

Genes, Mai 22, 176L] — Nous sommes arriv^*s A OAnes 
vers Ics hiiit heiires et dciiiie du matin. Notre chemin 
nVMoit proprtment que le lit d’uii grand torrent ; mais Ics 
coteaiix nous offroient le spectacle ties riant d’un noin- 
bre lie maisons de cainpagne tri^s jiropros, et ornf‘es 
d’unc belle arrliitcctiire eii puinture. Le coup d’aiil de 
Genes et de son port in’a parii trds licau. Aprils dtn6 nous 
avoiis' fait une visile A inaduiiie Mac (Earthy, qui voyage 
avec. son Ills, cl aux ( VIcsia, qnc j'avois bcaiicoup cotinus 
en Anglelcrre. Je n’ui troiive que la feiniiie qui m*a rc^'ii 
avec beaucoiip d'atniiie. Je dois y diner deiiiain, et leiir 
presenter Guise. Madame (VIcsia est Ires aiinable, son 
caract^re est dou>:, elle a beaucoiip d'cspiit, t't d'imagiiia- 
tioii. II me paroft quo Tage et I'usage du nioiidi' ronf 
guori d’un tour un pen roinain-sipie qu’elle avoit autrefois. 
J’ai touj >urs eu pour die I’estiine el la compassion ipi’i-llc 
in/‘ritoit, et qui font toiijours naitre nno amitii* qui ticiit dc 
la tendresse. Kile est fille du poete .Mallet; la tyraniiie ilc 
sa bdle-im^re Tavoit jctt6 eiitn? les bras de M. CVlesia, 
nlors envoye de (■•''•nes eu Anglelerri*, qui I’a ^poussee, ct 
qui la nicna bieutdt apri^s en sa patrie. Kile se dit fort 
hcijreiise ; tnais die avoiie qu’elle regrette toiOoiirs I’An- 
gleterre. 

23.J — Nous avons dfne ehez Cdesia. lls iii’oiil coiiiid^ 
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to his Sardinian majesty Charles Emanuel, who, after 
the incomparable tVeueric, held the second rank 

de politcsses, ot niAme d'amiti^s ; car jc dois prendre pour 
inoi tout cc qu*ils ont fait pour Guise. J*ai beaueoup cause 
avec Celesia sur les affaires du pays, et surtout sur le sou- 
livement de Genes en 171<6, et sur les re voltes de. Corse. 
Voici quelques circonstances que j'en ai appris. Int. Lors- 
qiic Ic pcuple a fait cet effort, digne des Romains, ii a forint 
un conseil qu'on appelloit Assciiiblce dii Peiiple, qui a con- 
tinue pendant pr^s d'une annee ; qub'! y avoit dans I'etat 
deux chefs indepcndaiis. I^e senat regissoil comnie k I’or- 
dinaire toutes les affaires et ^trang^res, il abandonnoita cette 
asseiiibl^c tout i'int<!^rieur de la republique. Kile deiiieiiroit 
chargee du soin de la libertc, rt^ndoit ses ordonnanccs sous 
peine de la vie, et tenoit son boiirreau assis sur les degres 
d’unc eglisc, et j)res d*iinc poleiice pour les faire executer. 
Cc qiril y a de plus singulier, e’est qiic le peuple qui avoit 
pris ce gout de Tautorite supreme, se degouta bientdt de 
ses propres chefs, laissu toinbcr peu-!\-p<>u son asseniblce, 
et rciidit les r^nos du gouvcrnenicnt ^ la noblesse, sans dis- 
pute, t?t sans conditions, is^ut. Si les Genois ont irrit/^ les 
Corses, ils out tachd depuis de les ramener. 11 y a quatre 
alls qu*on fit passer dans I'tle une deputation illustre, nuiiiie 
de pleitis pouvoirs d'accorder aux rebelles tout ce qu'ils 
dcirianderoient. Ce fut sans effet. Ces esprits iiid<^q)en- 
daiis, nes dans la r/*volte, et qui se souvii*nnent h peine 
qu’ils ont t?te sujets des Genois, n’ont ecoute que les con- 
seib violens de Paoli, qui seul sail gouverner ce peuple 
indocile. Ce chef fameux, dont les nueurs soul encore un 
peu feroccs, egale parses talens naturels les grands hoiuines 
de 1 antiquity. M. Celesia lie poiivoit le comparer qu'a 
CroH!Well. Comiiie liii, ranibition liii lient lieu des richesses, 
qu’il mi'qirise, ct des [daisirs dont il ignore I’lisage*, coiuinc liii 
diiiateur perpetuid irnne repuhliqiie naissante, ilsait lagou- 
viTiicr par une fantoiiie de siuiat, dont il e^t le iiiallre ; coniine 
lui, il a su reniplir ses troupes d’lin fanntisiiie religiciix qui 
les rend iiivincibles. Les cures de I’tle lui sont des instni- 
nicii-s Ires utii(‘s ; niais entiii son addresse ost d’uutaiit plus 
Klnguli^re, que la religion n’a ni le mot if, ni le pri^- 
Icxic de la revolte. La parlie la pins saiiie du seiiat est 
lasse d'une giu?rre qui ne Ini a vahi que des depeiises iiii- 
menses, ct des disgraces. Kile n'v eonserve plus que les 
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(proximiis longo tamen inter vallo) amongr tlie kings 
of Europe. The size and populousiiess of Milan 

places maritimes, dont le territoire cst soiivcnt born^ par le 
glacis des fortifications. On abandoniicroit avec plaisir Ics 
Corses eiix-in^ines, si on no craignoit pas le roi de Sar- 
daigne. 11 est tr^s stir epic la coiir de Vienne aiiroii 
souhaitd d'acquerir Tile pour le grand due de Toscane, et 
que le iiiareh^ aiiroit peiit-^tre eu lieu, sans la jalousie de 
France. 

Jilin 3.]— J*ai passd !a iMatin^'^e cntiiVc i\ la maison. 
Heureux inoineiis de repos, dont on ne sent le prix, (pie 
lorsqu'cn a vecii dans le tourbilloii. J*ai achev^ Thistoire 
des re^volutions de G^nes. Le style n’esl pas iiiauvais, sans 
^tre celui de Vertot ; i'ordonnaiice est claire, sans ^ire 
nabilc. II est si peu d’abbr^viateiirs a qui Velleius Pater- 
culus ait b'gue son secret, celui de prendre toujours par 
grandes masses. Mais dans line liistoire politique j'aurois 
voulu des idees plus exaetes de la eonstitutiun de Genes, tie 
ses loix, et de ses tnuMirs. 

Nous avons dine chez Celesia qui est toujours inalade, 
A huit heur(‘s dii soir son bcaii-perc nous a pri'‘sentt'? au 
doge Urignoletti. CVst iiii vieillard asse/. gros, qui a Tair 
peu spirituel. 11 sait un pen de Francois, mais il nc nous 
a gii^res parte (pi'Italien. II nous a poliment r(>^u, mais 
avec un melange de digniti* qui conveiioit assez avec sa 
sereniti^. Cette serenile revolt 5000 livres par an, et eii 
d^'pense au iiiuiiis ^.9,000 pour avoir le plaisir de deineiirer 
dan< uiie Ires vilaine maison, dont il ne pent sortir sans um; 
pei'iiiission du senat, dV'tre vf*tu de rouge dtqniis les pieds 
justpia la t('te, et d'avoir doiize pagi's de OU ans, liability’s A 
I’KspagnoU’. 

Caste! St Giovanni, Jiiiii 12.] — Nous sonimes partis tie 
G^nes de tr^s grand matin. Nous esperioiis de ponsser 
jusqu’5 Plaisance, mais 1(>8 maiivais cheiiiiiis, et les chi- 
canes qui nous out arrf’tes presqii’a clunpie poste, iioas out 
obligi* de nous repo^cr lUMif lieiires dii soir h caste! St 
Giovanni, petit boiirg, dans le territoire de Plaisam’c, ;i 
deux postes de la capitab?, et ;i onze et demi(‘ de Genes. 
Je ne connois rieii de plus desagreable, et de plus rude tpm 
le passage de la lloutjiietit*, et miliiie tpie tout le chciniii tic 
Gf*nes a Novi, o6 cumnience la plainc de Loiiibardic. I'* 
roi de Sardaigne, par um* alteation sans relacbe A profiler 
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could not surprise an inhabitant of London ; but the 
fancy is amused by a visit to the Boromean Islands, 

ilrs plus pptites Acrjiiisitlons, a reduit enfin les Gi'nois a 
U‘iirs iiionta#rn(*s nues ct steriles, dont ce pciiple, tout 
iinlustriciix (ju’il est, pent a peino tirer le nioindre avantafre. 
V'n passant la Houcpuntc j’ai corisid<'r<'; fo d<'*til^ <';troit, 
hor<lr dc prei*ipic«*s, ot domino par dos rocliers csrarpcs. 
J'ai bioii oompris <|iio sans la poiitupie tiiiiidc du senat, et 
I’li^norance dans la(|iiellc los paysnns ('^oient onoore du 
so«ilcv«nn(*nt do (It'iics, 1« niarooiial Botta y auroit laiss^. 
SOS iroiipes, ol. sa liborto, on sa vie*. 

P iniu*, Jilin I t.] — \'ors Tan 1717 dos ouvriers quo tra- 
vailloicnt k Villora dans les niontnj;rnes du Parmesan, 
<U'teriercnt line j^rande table de bronze. On oontinua k 
fiiire d<*s reeberebes, et pen ii pcni Ton parvint k diVouvrir 
lis mines d’line ville qiii ne peut-t^tre que I'aneicnne Veleia, 
silnee dans ces (piariiers, et qui doit avoir M ecrasde sous 
ia rlidte d’line iiionta^ne. Ces diVoiiibres sc trouvoicnl quel- 
(pii fois a Hour de terre, et quelquefois it line assez f^rando 
|;rofoii(leur. Je ne peiise pas qiron ait trouv^e de inaison 
i-iMupl4*lle, iii niC'iiie lies lestiires d'aiieiin Edifice public, 
qnoiijue Videia ail dii en avoir, qiiand ee ne seroit que dcs 
r«‘!M|)les. Mciis siir la situation des nuirs, Ton a dress^ unc 
«*s[u*4e de earle Veleia, qui paroft avoir f*t6 {(rande. On y 
a tiouve beaueoiip de statues, de laiiipes, et d’aiitres anti- 
•juiies. Le due y entretieiit toiijoiirs un directeur des 
tri\:inx, aver une qnarantaine d’oiivriers, et a inesinv 
<|ii*oii a epiiise un (‘iidroit, on K* eotnble de terre. Voil^ 
t'Uit ee que j’eii ai pii appreiidre, jrrnees un innuvais air 
ill mJ^I»h■e que la eoiir aU’erle d'y iiietln*. Kile eompte un 
,;:uir, (](iaiid on aura lout troine, de rendre eompte an 
jtidilir de SI'S dei’ouiertes, et vent ^tre la premiere ii la 
rendn*. On vous permit it peine de retarder atteiitivement, 
et jamais dc rieii copier. 

[TUA^"SL.VT10N.J 

1 jrin, May 10, ]7(iL] — We have been presented to llic 
prim rsses and the duke of ('habluis. bein^ all of the royal 
family whom we wished to see. There are three priii- 
<’‘‘ssrs, who have inu‘*h the air of ne\er ehnn^rin^ their eori- 
djtjon. The e]dest, the princess of Savoy, has a small 
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an enchanted palace, a work of the fairies in the midst 
of a lake encompassed with mountains^ and far re- 
round face, which may have been pretty. Louisa and Feli- 
cia arc somewhat pale and thin, hut are deemed the best 
girls in the world. The duke of Chabiais is tall, well-made, 
and a little swarthy : he has not so forbidding an air as the 
duke of Savoy ; and notwithstanding his great youth, and 
the constraint in which he is held, he ajipears more free 
and more graceful, lie is the favourite of his father, who 
is as lavish in regard to him as niggardly to the poor duke 
of Savoy, who is obliged to raise on his allowance, and on 
the fortune of his wife, the sums W'hich he bestows in 
works of charity and generosity, and, above all, upon oflS- 
cers of the army. 

Turin, May 11, 1761.] — 1 must say two w^ords regarding 
Turin, and the sovereign who reigns there. When we 
regard the slow and successive accessions of the House of 
Savoy during eight hundred years, it must be admitted that 
its grandeur has been rather the work of prudence than of 
fortune. It supports itself in the same spirit ns it has been 
created — by wisdom, order, and economy. With the worst 
portion of the Alps, a plain fertile but very contracted, and a 
miserable island, which annually produces — shall I say 1 ot 
costs ? — him 100,000 livres, the king of Sardinia has obtained 
a place among the powers of Europe. He possesses strong 
places, an army which be has extended to 50,000 men, and 
a numerous and brilliant coiiit. In every department a 
spirit of activity is visible, regulated, by an order which 
seeks both to make the most of advantageous circumstances, 
and to create them. Science, arts, buildings, manufac- 
tures, all are attended to; even navigation is not neglected. 
'1 he king intends to make a tine port of Nice, and has 
invitee] an English captain, Atkins, to employ himself in his 
growing marine, which at present consists only of a vessel 
of 50 guns, and a frigate of thirty. Both of them are 
Spanish prizes purchased from the English. The frigate 
is the famous Hermione. 

Genoa, May 2?:2, 176-1.] — We arrived at Genoa at half- 
past eight in the morning. Our road was properly the bed 
of a great torrent; but the hills around offered us the 
pleasing spectacle of a number of country houses, very well 
formed, ami ornamented with fine arcbiloctiire and painting* 
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moved from the haunts of men. ^ 1 was less amused 
by the marble palaces of Genoa than by the recent 

The coup (Tasil of Genoa and its port appeared to me to be 
very lino. After dinner we paid a visit to Mrs Mac Carliy, 
who is travellings with her son, and to Cclcsia, with whom 
1 had become well acquainted in London. I found his wife 
only at home, who received me in a very friendly manner. 

I am to dine there tomorrow, and to introduce Guise. 
Madame Celesia is very amiable ; her character is gentle, 
and she possesses much wit and imagination. It seems to 
me, that increasing years and a knowledge of the world 
have cured her of the slightly romantic turn in which she 
formerly indulged. I have always felt for her the esteem 
ainl compassion which she merits, and have experienced 
fur her a friendship which borders upon tenderness She 
is the daughter of the poet Mallet, and was driven by the 
tyranny of her mother-in-law into the arms of^ M. Celesia, 
envoy from Genoa to Kngland, who married her, and soon 
after took her to his own country. She says that she is 
very happy, but that she shall aways regret England. 

May — VVe dinetl with the Celesias, who loaded me 
with proofs of attenti<»n, and oven of friendship; for 1 deem 
all that is done for Guise as a favour to myself. I dis- 
euursed a good deal with I'elesia upon the affairs of the 
eniiiitry, and, above all, upon the insurrection at Genoa in 
i7i(i, and upon the revolts in ('orsica. flere follow sonic 
of the circumstances which have been told me: 1st. When 
ilie people made tin's effort, whieh was worthy of the Ro- 
mans, they formed a eouneil, calleil tlie Assembly of the 
PeJiple, wliicb continued for nearly a year: there w’ere two 
in()e|iendcnt departments in the state. The senate regu- 
inted as usual all foreign affairs, and abandoned to this 
assembly the domestic government. The latter remained 
charged with the guardianship of liberty, gave its orders 
nn<lcr pain of death, and retained an exeeiitioner, who took 
his station on the steps of a church, m*ar a gibbet, which 
enabled him promptly to obey orders. The most singular 
alVair is, that the people, who manifested such a fastt for 
the supreme authority, soon beeairie disgusted with its own 
l*■ad^•rs, and by degrees allowed its assembly to decay, ami 
restored the reins tif goveriimenl to the nobility without dis- 
pute and without conditions. 5?dly. If the Genoese ha\e 
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memorials of lier deliverance (in December 174()) 
from the Austrian tyranny; and I took a military 

irritated the Corsicans, they have since endeavoured to re- 
concile them. Four years a^o they dispatclied an illustii- 
ous deputation, furnished with full powers to ^rant the iri- 
Kiirgeuts all which they mi^ht demand. This was fruitless. 
The independent spirits born during the revolt, and seareuly 
rciiiemberin^ that they had ever been subjects of Genoa, 
listened only to the violent counsels of Paoli, who alone 
knew how to govern this unruly people. This famous 
chief, whose manners are still a little ferocious, ecpials by 
his natural talents the great men of aniit|uity. M. (*elesia 
can only compare him with Cromwell. Like Cromwell, am- 
bition takes the precedence in his regard of ri(die‘<, which 
he despises, and of pleasures, to which he has never been 
accustomed ; like him, the perpetual dictator of a new'-horn 
republic, he knows how to govern it by the shadow of a 
senate, of which he is the master; and like him, he knows 
how to inspire his troops with a religious fanaticism, which 
renders them invincible. The cures of the island ore very 
useful instruments to him; and his address in this resptMt 
is the more singular, as religion has neither been the mo- 
tive nor the pretext for the revolt. The most eonsideraU; 
part of the Genoese senate is ivf’ary of a war w hicli has 
cost great saori flees and degradation. It preserves only the 
inarilinie places, the territory of which is often bounded by 
their lines of fortification; and it would abandon with plea- 
siii*' the ('orsicans to thems«*lves, if it did not fear the king 
of Sardinia. It is certain that the court of Vienna has 
mniiifestf‘(i a desire to acfpiire the island for the grand duke 
of Tuscany, ano possibly, hut for the jealousy of Franrc, 
might have obtained it. 

June J.] — I Jiave jiassed the whole morning at home. 
Happy moments of repose, of which we feel not the value 
until we have lived in a crowd! I have purchascMl the His- 
tory of the Hevtdiilions of (renoa. The slyle is not had, 
without being that of Vertot ; ami the order is clear, with- 
out being able. There are very few' ahbrcvinlors to wlmm 
Velleius Paterculus has heqiioathed his secret of exhibiting 
his subject in grand masses. Hut in a political history 1 
f)iight to be anxious for the most acciiiate ideas of the roii- 
stitiiliori of (ilerioa, of its laws, and its manners. 
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survey of every scene of action within the inclosure 
of her double walls. My steps were detained at Parma 

We dined with Celesia, who is always ill. At eifjht o'clock 
in the eveniiip^ his father-in law presented us to the do^c, 
Hri^noletti. He is an old man, very fat, with not the most 
intellectual air in the world. Tie knows a little French, 
hut he spoke to us c.hielly in Italian. He received us 
politely, but wdth a mixture of dignity which was in tole- 
rable accordance with his serenity. His serenityship re- 
ceives 5000 livres, and expends at least 25,000, for the 
pleasure of residing in a wretched house, out of which he 
cannot move without the permission of the senate, of being 
clothe<l with scarlet from head to foot, and of being waited 
upon by twelve pages of sixty years of age, habited in Span- 
ish liveries. • 

Castle of St John, June 12.] — We (piilted Genoa early 
in the morning. We were anxious to reach Plaisanco ; but 
I lie bad roads, and the chicanery which awaited ns at every 
stage, obliged us to put up at nine oNdock at the castle of 
St John, a small tow'ii in the territory of Plaisance, two 
stages from the capital, and eleven and a half from Genoa. 

I am not aware of anything more disagreeable and more 
iiicomitiodious than the passagi* of the lTuii(|iiiUte, and in- 
dj*ed of all the road from (leiioa to Novi, where the plain of 
liOinhardy commences. The king of Sardinia,- by his unre- 
mitted attention to profit by the most trifling acrpiisitions, 
his finally reduced the Genoese to the simple possession of 
th.ir naked and sterile mountains, from which even this 
ncople, industrious as they are, can scarcely tlerive the 
liMsi advantage. Jn passing the Boij(|iiette I made myself 
a>i{uainted with this narrow defile, bordered with prcci- 
pi 'cs and commanded hy st(*ej) rocks. Notwithstanding the 
|ii)lit!cal timidity of the senate, and the ignoranct* of the 
peasantry of the rising in (Jciioa, I have been at no loss to 
foiiiprehend how marshal Uotia might have lost iheri* his 
troops, his liberty, or his life. 

Parma, June 11.] — About the year 17 17 some workmen, 
v^lio lulioiired in the moniituins of the Parmc'-ian, dug up a 
large table of lironze. They pursued tlu*ir re ^-ea relies, and 
by degrees succeeded in iliscoviMiiig tin* remains of a town 
i'>liich could he no other than the aneient Veleia, situate 
«“ this quarter, wliiidi hud been o\er\\ lu lmed by the f i*l 
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and Modena by the j)recious relics of the Farnese 
and Este collections : but, alas ! the far fsfreatcr part 
had been already transported, by inheritance or pur- 
chase, to Naples and Dresden. By the road of Bo- 
logna and the Ai)erinine, I at last reached Florencer 
where I reposed from June to Sej)teinhcr, during the 
heat of the summer months.* In the gallery, and 

of a mountain. I am not aware that they discovered any 
complete habitation, nor even the vestiges of any public 
editice, although Veleia iiiiist have poss(>sse(l some, if only 
temples. Looking however to the situation of the walls, a son 
of map of Veleia has been oonstriioted, uhieh shews that it 
was extensive. Many statues, lamps, and other antiipiities, 
have been discovered. The duke continually employs a 
director of the labourers, with forty men under him ; and 
as soon as they have completely exhausted an excavation, 
they fill it up with earth. Such is the i*xtent of all that I 
know upon the subject, thanks to the mystery whieh the 
eourt atlects on the occasion. It intends, when the whole 
has been explored, to give the puhlie an account of the dis- 
coveries, and to be (he first to do so. Vou are allowed to 
look on with as much attention as >ou please, but not lo 
copy anything. 

* Joi K\At, Florence, Join :?9. 1761.] — On a ccb'bre 
la fete de St Jean, protecteiir <le Floreiu-c?. v\ sept heiin s 
du matin nous nous sommes reiidus a in place du grand 
due. pour y voir la ccr^nionie des presentations, des honi- 
niagcs, &r. \c. F.iifiii Ton voyoit avancer la tour dc St 
Jean, plus <''leYt*e el plus ornee cpie les aiitres. Le saint 
lui-m('unc eouroiinoit le faile. Les niches des cotes eloient 
reinplies de plusieiirs niitres saints, entre lestpiels on dis- 
tingiioit St Sebastien, attaelm a iin pilier. 'Tous les sjiints 
etuient des homiiK's (pii joiioient asse/ bieti leurs r6i<‘s. 
Sculeiiient enmme la place de St .lean paroissoit iin pen 
dnngereuse on avoit siibstitiie uiie figure dt^ bois nii garyoii 
qui le representoit uuparnvant. Cette lour etoil siiivie par 
ces chevaiix Hurbes cpii coiirent rnpres-midi, Ae. &c. 

L'aprc.s-midi noim avons vii la course des chevniix llnrbcs 
qui se fait dans le ('orso, line grande et ladle rue, mais qui 
dans bien des endroits n’est point assez large, ni asse/. 
droite. Nous sommes ullf's k la suite dc M. Mann k si.( 
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especially in tbe tribune, I first acknowledcr^f^ at the 


hciires <iu soir. lie Corso cloit di'jci rempli clc plusiours 
rctitaiiies de earrosses qiii se promcnoient pour Staler tout 
,.le faste du plus f^rand ifala de KJorciice. II faiit conveiiir 
quo les c‘quipaj|res ct les habits ctoient ma^nitiques et de 
jrout, et que I’ensemble forinoit le plus beau ooup-d’ceil 
qu’on puissc s*ima^iner. Dans une demie heiire les 
caiTosses se sont retiri^s, et obacun u gagi\6 sa fenOire, son 
balooii, ou son c'ldiafaud. Nous avons suivi le ininistre a 
la ii>#fe de la r^fjeiuro, qui etoit reiiiplie de ce qu'il y avoit 
de plus distingue dans Floreiioe. On nous y a re^’u de la 
iiiani^rc la plus polie. Par oe clianjifeincnt de dreoration le 
spootaele devenoit nioins brillant, inais plus sin^ulier par 
la foule innoinbrable <le ions les etuts qui ot cupoicnt les 
dou\ cotes d*une ^;rande rue, pendant que la rue inline 
etoit parfaitement lilire. II faut dire (pie tout se passa sans 
confusion, et qii'iinc* poi^nee de jL^renadicrs sullisoit pour 
refiner dans Tordre tout ee peiipte iiiiineiise. On fit passer 
alors les ehevaux en procession pour les conduire aux 
carccrts, 11s ('’•toicnt quin/e, pares de riibunsde dilferenies 
couleiirs, et conduits par les palfreniers «*t la livrce de leiirs 
niairres. ils paroissoient en general beaux, niais quoiqu'oti 
les appelle llarbes, ils peuveiit etre de tons les pays, ll y 
tvoit en particiilier un vieux Aiifi^lois de i’a^e de viiif^t-trois, 
iiinis ({iii reiiiportoit eiieorc a ronlinaire le [irix. On voyoit 
hieii aux acclaiiinfions du peiiple a quel point il en etoit le 
favori. Lorsqu'ils eluieiu arrives nii bout, on les ranirea 
a ,ssi efraleiiicnt qu'oii le poiivoil; on lAclia la cord e ; iU 
partireiit — ;,je les vis passer avee uiie vilesse que Piiiipetiio- 
.'tire iiatureile au chevalie, aiiiiiiee eiieore par rai^iiilloii 
iprils portoient nrexplitpioil Ires bieii. Mais j’etois etonne 
d< la Constance et <le la Iraiiquillite avee laquelle ils poiir- 
suivireiit leiir earritire aiisM bieii que si les plus liabiles 
cavaliers les eussoiit iiioiites. Nous les perdlnies bientot 
de vue, et toute rasseriilib'e fixoit Itrs yeux sur Ic cloclier 
de ia catbedrale pour y lire le iioiii du vainqiieur dans les 
sij^naux de Iniiiit'res qui s’y repel(.u‘nl et qui repoinloieiit 
MU nuinero <lu elieval. Pour suspendre plus lou^-tems 
i iinpationce publiqiie, il falloit par hazard altendre jiisqirau 
nuinero treize. Le prince Neri di'elara au peiiple (qiie la 
ciiriosiip teiioit dana la plus traiiquille siUiict*)^ 
poulain du chevalier Alessaiiflri avoit leiiipoite la victoi»‘c, 
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feet of the Venus of Medicis, that the chisel may 

et ce silence se chan^ea toiU-h.-coiip aux acclamations 
tumuUncuses de trentc mille spectii tours. Avnnt de livror 
]e prix au vaiiiqiieiir, on devoit le boiiir avec beaucoiip de 
roromonie k To^Iise de St Joan. Aiitnnt quo j’ai pu jii^for, 
leschevaux ont fourni lour carric^re do plus de deux millos 
dans cinq niiniitos. Le Grand Diablo cst arrive le second, 
et presqu’aii rn^ine instant qiie le premier. 

A ne considercr que la vitesse des chovaiix, nos courses 
I’omportent infinimont siir celle-ci. Copondant I'antiquite 
de rinstitution, Tardeur d*un pcuple enlier, qui y assiste, 
I'intorvention du prince, et interne de la religion, lui doiincnt 
tin air bien plus majostuoux. On voit que les Florontins 
ch^rissent cot usa^o comnie le soul vestipfo de leiir liberto 
ancienne ; e'est line furciir iiioinontanoo qui s’emparc de 
tous les esprits, et dcpiiis les jeux dos ancions, c’ost poiit- 
^tre le scul spectacle des plaisirs de tout un that r^*uni 
pour s'amuscr par les soins, et sous les yeux de ses 
magistrals. 


[translation.] 

Joi'RNAi., Florence, June 29, 1764.] — This day was 
celebrated the festival of 8t John, the protector of Florence. 
At seven in the morning we repaired to the square of the 
grand duke, in order to ivittiess the ceremony of the pre- 
sentation of the homages, Ac. At last the tower of >St John 
advanced, more lofty and decorated than the* others. The 
saint himself erowned the pinnacle. The niehes at the 
sides were tilled with various other saints, among whom 
St Sehastian might be distinguished, bound ton pillar. All 
the saints were living men, who performed their parts with 
great propriety, exeept that, as the situation of St John 
himself was a little precarious, they substituted a wooden 
figure for the boy wlio represented him on former occasions. 
This tower was followed by the liarbary horses, \vhi<h 
raced in the afternoon, Ac. Ae. 

In the afternoon we witnessed the race of thi* llarbary 
coursers; it bmk |)lace in the Corso, a large and fine street, 
but v^hich in many places is neither wide nor strait enough. 
We attended in the suite of our niinisU*r, sir Horace Mann, 
at six o’t lock in the cwning. The Corso was already filled 
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dispute the pre-eminence with the pencil; a truth in 

with many hundred carriages, which proceeded slowly, in 
order to add to the pomp ot the grandest gala of Florence. 
It must be admitted, that the equipages and dresses were 
inagiiilicent and tasteful, and that altogether they formed 
the finest coujt d'ceii that can he imagined. In half an 
hour the carriages disappeared, and every one repaired to 
his window', his balcony, or his sea (fold. We followed 
our minister to the lodge of the government, which was 
tilled with all who were of the most distinction in Florence. 
We were received with the utmost politeness. By this 
change of scene the spectacle became less brilliant, but 
more singular, by the innumerable crowd of every rank who 
lined the two sides of a grand street, while the street itself 
was perfectly clear. It must be observed, that everything 
took place without confusion; and that a handful of gre- 
nadiers sutticed to retain this vast assemblage in perfect 
order. The horses then passed along in procession to the 
lists ; they amounted to fifteen, decorated with ribbands of 
difllVrciit colours, and were ('onductetl by grooms in the liveries 
of their owners. They appeared in general very line, but, 
altliDiigli denominated Barbs, they might be of any country; 
there was in particular an old Fnglisli horse, twenty-three 
years old. which however usually bore away the prixe. 
It was easy to discover by the acclamations of the people 
which were the favourites. When they arrived at the 
starting-post, they were ranged as cf|Ually as possible, 
vvil'i a cord drawn licfore them, wfiich lieing suddenly 
dropped, they started. J saw' them pass with a swiftness 
uliirii the iiiipetiiosity natural to the horse, animated by the 
;roa(l or spur (a sort of spiked ball, which strikes tiieir 
si(i( ; as they run,) siitHeiently (‘xpiniiied to me. 1 was 
however quite aslonislu'd at the coinposiire with which they 
proceeded to the goal, as well as if iiioiiiitefl by the most 
able horstmien. We soon lost sight of lliem, and all the 
spiM'tators fixed their eyes on the clock of the cailiodral. in 
order to read the name of the coinpieior in the illiiiiiinated 
siynal which would be repeated there, and answer to the 
number of the victor lic»rse. As if to dally the longer with 
piihlJc impatience, it happened tliat the numbers passeil by 
until they reached thirteen, when the prince Neri announced 
to the people (whose curiosity held them completely silent} 
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tlie fine arts which cannot on this side of the Alps he 
felt or understood.* At home 1 had taken some 

that the colt of the chevalier Alessandria had won the prize. 
In an instant this silence f^ave w'uy to loud acclamations 
from thirty thousand spectators. Before the prize was 
delivered to the conqueror, it received a benediction with 
much ceremony in the church of St John. As well as I am 
able to judge, the horses finished their career of two mill's 
in five minutes. The Great Devil (the English horse) 
arrived the second, and almost at the same moment as the 
first. 

Considering only the swiftness of the horses, our races 
exceedingly excel these. On the other hand, the anti(|ni(y 
of the institution, the ardour of an entire population, who 
assist at them, the intervention of the prince, and even of 
religion, give a much more majestic air to the latter. It is 
perceptible that the Florentines cherish this spectacle as 
the sole vestige of their ancient liberty ; it is a momentary 
animation w’hich carries away all minds; and, since the 
games of the ancients, it is probably the only spectacle of a 
public nature in which the whole slate unites to receive 
amusement by the care and under the sanction of its 
magistracy. 

• Juillet ICmc.] — Nous avoiis fait noire visile li 

la Galcrie^ Ac. Ac. Ac. Je vais parlor de ses ineiihles ipii 
ne consistent qu’en statues, et en busies antiques, places 
allernativeinent, do inaiiit>re qu’il no trouve tonjours nnc 
statue et deux busies. Ces tierniers sent peiit-etre le tr<'?soi' 
Ic plus precieux de la galerie, piiisqu’iU euntiennent la 
suite coinpletlp de tons les cmpereiirs, depiiis Auguste et 
Jules Cesar jusquYi Caracalle, sans compter pliisieurs dcs 
sticcesseurs de celui-ci ; beaiicoiip d’imp^rnlriccs, et tlc» 
busies qu’on a assignes ;i drs pbilosophes et des poetes 
Grecs, stir la foi des descriptions vagues et obscures que 
les anciens nous ont laisse de leurs personnes. C’est iin 
plaisir bien vif que de suivre les progr^s, et la decadence 
des arts, ct de parcourir cette suite des portraits originaux 
des inatircs du inonde. On y voil bien plus distincfemcnl 
leurs trails que sur leurs medailies, dont le champ est trop 
petit. Je ronviens que re n’est qii’.'i I'aide des medaillcs 
que nous les recon noissions ie.i. C'cst pourquoi I’aurois 
voulu qu’on cut praliqu^ dans le piedeslai de chaqne bunlc, 
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lessons of Italian ; on the spot I read, with a learned 

nil piitit tiroir rempli <le res m/^daillos. Lesrurieux auroicMit 
troll v6 betiiicoiip <l*€i«^roinent a les rornparer A tout ce 
inrrito aroossoirc i1 y a beaur.oiip do oos busies (pii ajoiitoiit 
on(*ore oxdiii du travail. Sans v«)iiloir les passer Ions eii 
revue comiiie Ta fait Coehiii, je inarqiierai eeu\ qui rn’ont 
arreto par qiiolquo ondroit. I. Jules Cesar. II est sin- 
jrulier. Tons SOS traits soiit eonlrac^t^is, ct I’air du visajre 
oorfo les oaracteres l<*s plus frappaiis de la vieiliesso et de 
ta eadiieiti'?. On eompreiid ;i peine que ee soit le biiste d*iin 
hoiiunc mort a rA;fe dc oinquaiile six alls. Je n’ai pas pu 
reinarqiier sa leti? ehaiive, qiioh|ue le front soit uii pen 
(le^nrni <les eheveiix, non plus que la eouronne dc? laurier, 
sous la(|iit?11e ee heros eaehoit uii defaut dont il avoit la 
fcihlesse de roiiirir. II esl vrai que la plupart des ti'tos 
iriiornnif\s de eetle suite sont sans auciiin nrneinent. 2. 
(!iperon. Un lonif eou, iin visag^e un pen maig’re, beain*oup 
dt? rides, un teint un pen jauuAtre, cpii vienl de la coiileur 
du niarbre, tout annonce ici la force et les travaiix de 
I’esprit pliitdt ((lie dll corps. II est crime virile et d’line 
finesse extraordinaire. Le seulpteur a nianjue un pois sur 
la joiie fifauehe; coniine il est joliinent fait, i ii*est cju*un 
ai;renu*nt cpii sort crailleiirs a le disiinf^uer : ii ais cpinique 
Ic nom flit liereclitaire, le inarcpie (eieer) ne I’tMoit pas. 
a. A^rippa. C’est bieii le c'ontraste de (■iet*ron, quoiqu'il 
soit peut'Ctre aussi beau dans son #;eiirc?. Il est cl’une 
iiiniutTe ^r-inde et bardie. L’n visage lar^e ct qiiarre, des 
iiiiil*. saillans et iiiarc|iies; des yeu\ j^rands, mais exees- 
si\« iiient I'lifonres dans la tf-te; clc*s clieveux qiii couvrent 
la iii utie dll front ; tout y r(*vc*ille Tidee de la force el de la 
vi-riieiir, et preseiite un ensemble pliitfit terrible qii*a;:reable. 
On 1 a plaec* pariiii les cuiipereiirs que eet liomitie nouveau 
i\ inis sur le lione du inonde, -1-. Sappho. La sculpture 
T-tivil trop inqiarfaitc? an (>*"<* siivle avant .lesus Christ pour 
iKui', periiiettre de rej^arcler la lOte de eette femme celebro 
< omnu* line orij^inale. Je le croirois enc'ore iiioins. puis ]uc 
••^aiipho, c|ui brilloit plutot par Tosprit c^ue par la beautd, 
eertaineiue ir pas ee beau visajje ovale, c|uoiqiriin 
pen arrondi par rernboiipoiiit quo le tieiiipteiir lui a clonne 
•'“i. Ce niorceaii c-si d’line g^rande beaiiti'. Cali^jiila. 
Le luiste, qiii est d’line execution lihre et bardie, aecjiiierl 
un iifMiveaii p,ri\ par la reHsemblaiire parfuite et exacte 
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native, the classics of the Tuscan idiom ; but the 


qu'il a avec les jiicilaillos cio ce tyrnii. Pour iin hoiiimc 
mort dans sa trcntii^inc anii^'C sen irnits soiit extr^Miiomont 
forint's. 6. Neron. II y a boauroiip dVxiiression, iiiuis 
d'unc expression un pen confuse. Dois-je le dire, el le 
dire ici ? N^ron ne in’a jamais revoUe auiaiit que Tibere, 
Caligula, ou Doinitien. 11 avoit beaiieuiip de vit'cs, mais 
il n'etoit pas sans vertus. Je vois dans son histoire ]hmi de 
traits d*unc iiiechancete etudiee. II etoit cruel, mais i! 
I’etoit plut6t par crainte quo par gout. 7. S»'ntic]ue. Mor- 
ceau tres estime et digne de lYtre. Sa peau deeharnee 
paroli ne couvrir quo ties os et des innscles, qiii soul ren- 
dues avec une grande \erit«': ses veines sent des tnyaiix 
qiii senibletit vuides de sang. Tons les caracteres dii biisle 
annoncent iin vieillard, et peut-etre un vieillard expirant. 
8. Galba. liUste forte beau. 9. Otiio. 11 ii’a trautre 
meritc quo oelui de sa raretc. Je suis siirpris qu'il s'cn 
trouvc. IVIille arcideiis pcuvent fa ire enierrer et eonserver 
des inonnoies; mais coninieiit s'est-il trouve qindijirun rpii 
ait voulu risquer de garder le biiste odieiix de ee fantoino 
d'empereur’ A la veriu; le regne de son ennemi Vitelliiis 
passa presqu^aiissi vite. 10. Vitelliiis. La ti'b* de re 
gourinatid et bete sttqiide est chargee tie chair. II est siti> 
gulicr qiie les inoiuimens de et t empereiir aussi ne soient 
pas plus rares. Je ptuise quo Vespasieii le niejirisa Irop 
pour les deiruire. il. Wspusien, Si la nature doit cln* 
le iuod^le des seulpteurs, eetle tete est triiiit* beauU* iner- 
veilleuse. flien n'est plus naturt'lle (jue les contours, rien 
n*cst plus gracieiix que Pair, a la fois gai, tranquille. et 
niajestueiix. C’est vraiment un visage huniain, t‘t tpioitpi'il 
boit pliitot laid que beau, il est bou et inlcressanl. Je suis 
persuade que la resM*iiiblaiice etoit frappante. 12. Ih‘rc- 
niee. La eoeffure de eetle reiiie est en bone les frisecs 
tres-artistement, mais tlisposces avec une apparenee de 
negligence. Si ellc tPetoit pas plus belle tju’tdlc n’est 
represeiit^e ici, on a peine a coiiiprendre la passion tic 
Titus. LI. Doinitia. La maniciv dont scs chcvetiv sent 
ramnss^s sur le front en beaiictnip dc peiilcs boiiclcs dc 
tachees, leur donno asscz, scion Cochin, I’airtl'iinc cpeiigt*. 
Nous nous stHiiiiif's arrcl«‘>. aiix I)ou/,c t’esars^ division tp * 
est ocoasionnee p.u Sut'ttmc pbiU^t tpo; par la raison. Le> 
bix C'esars auroicut etc plii'. iialurt U 
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shortness of my lime, and the use of the French 


— Nous uvons fait noire visile d la Galerie. 

Voici la suite dcs busies qiie nous avons reprise. Tra- 
jan. Hustc faeile et naiiirel. Je vois sur la physionomie 
un sourire inoqiieiir assez sin^^ulicr La t^te esl extr^me- 
nient toiirn«';e ile eote: mais en |r(^Miernl je ne me rappelle 
pas un seul buste dofit la t6te soit laissee dans son attitude 
i('‘^ulicrc. Les seulpteiirs auront cru avec raison qu*un 
petit cearf do la li^no droite lrar<^e par la nature donnoit 
plus de grace e.i d’fime a leiirs tigiires. 15. Hadrien. Ce 
ijiisle est tres beau. On voit, selon le l^moignage des his- 
toriiMis, qiu* ee prinee a eommenee le premier a laisscr 
{■roitre sa barlx*. 11 la eoiipoit cependaiit do teins on teins, 
et ne se piipioil point d’avoir cotte longue barbe i>endante, 
et bi<Mi iionrrio, qui faisoit rorgiieil des philosophos de ce 
^ieele. A IV*gard des cheveux, les premiers empercurs les 
uvoient pones c’ourts, frises avec fort peu de soin, et tom- 
h.'int sur le front. Sur le buste d’Othon on distingue tr^s 
bi<Mi la perruque frisi^e en rosses boiicles par devant, dont 
n? prinee fut rinventeur. Tout eeei ne regarde que les 
enqn reurs. SeinNpie, qui nOirhoit la philosopbie, a beau- 
eoup de eheveux, el dt* barbe. 1(5. Antinous. Le buste 
de (!(* mignon d'lladrien est tr^s beau. Le visage est trds 
l)ien forme, d'un melange de force el de douceur. Les 
^''-panics, la poitrine, ot les inamiiielles, sont trailees avec 
beaueoup dc iiiollesse. Le plus be] embonpoint ne detruit 
point lei les graces du contour. Ce buste, plus grand que 
nc ure, est entierement antique, circonstance rare et 
or •squ'unique. Tout an plus a-t-on la teto ar.tiipie, sou- 
vent il en a fnllu restaurer une partie, et le nez a presque 
UMj; jiirs v{v ensse. C’est h Antinous seulement que les 
ycM\ des busies coinmencent h avoir des prunelles ; encore 
li s siens sont-ils ;i peine percoplibles. On ne sauroit con- 
» evoir jusepra qmd point la prunelle rend la vie el Texpres- 
sioii a tout, et aniine tons les traits. II etoit juste qu’iin 
pared secoiirs appuvAt la s<’uipture (piand ellc louclioit au 
moment d(> sa tlecmlence. 17. Aiitot.in out ajouta A la barbe 
de petites inoiistacbes frises. 18. M. Aur^le. II y eii a 
t»ois. Celni qui le repn'sente jeune, est le meilleur. On 
i^eut reinarquer dans toiite cetle famille la m/'me mani^re 
di* sculpture ; e’est-a-dire plus de beaiites de df'tail, avec. 
■sn cnseml>le jiioins frappant. 19. Annius Veriw. CVst 
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languav^e, prevented ray acquiring any facility of 


iin jeiine cnfiint* (pii est vraiment un chef fl*(Piivre. Un 
petit visage roiid, ou hrilleiit toiites les graces dc la joie, 
el de l*innocenco. On iie pent so luisser de lo regarder. 
20. Un buste beaticoiip plus grand fpie la nature. C’est 
un visage assez jeiine, qiioique Ires forme; fort beau, mais 
(|iii leve les .veiiv an eiel aver la plus belle et la plus forte 
expression de la doiileur et de I'indignation. On dit que 
e'esl Alexandre pret A expirer. Si la conjecture est un peu 
averee on pourroit se Halter de posseder un morceau unique 
de la main de Lysippe, le seul sculpieur ii qui Ak>xandre 
permettoit de le lailler en iiiarbre. 11 n*y a rien dans ce 
chef-d’oeuvre de noblesse, de simplicite, et d’expression, 
qui drinente le sieede d' Alexandre, ou I’idee qu’on pent se 
former de Lysippe. 21. Perfinax. 11 me paroit beau. 
22 Clodius Aibinus. II est d'albfjtrc; ee merite, et eeliii 
d’un bon travail, il ajoule celui de la plus grande rarete. 
Quand on se rappelle que son ombre de niyaute a <'te stiivi 
d’un r^gne de viiigt nns d’un ennemi implaeabh* et eriicl 
on oon^oit bieii les raisons de eidte rarete. 23. Septirne 
Severe. II est bou, mais j’aiine mieiix la manicure quo 
I’execiition de ce buste. 24*. Oeta. Celui qui le rrpr<'‘9ente 
enfant est fort job, inais il y paroft plus forme cpie I'Annins 
Verus. 25. Caracalle. Hon, mais il me paroit un pen 
sec. C’est iei que la sculpture Komaine est tombee «laiis 
le meine terns que rarchiteefure, avec qui elle a peut-clic 
encore plus de rapports qu'a^ec la p<'inture. Je pense (pie 
ees derniers morceaiix sont des artish's qui restoient eneore 
dll siecle d’or des Antonins, et qiii ne formcreni point 
dY*U>ves dans le siecle de fer des Sevt'rcs, sous qui le gon- 
verneinent devint vraiment militaire, et despotique Les 
bustes qui sont les moins inauvais dans la suite, sont. 20, 
Gallien, et 27, Kliogabaie. Le total des bustes des corri- 
dors est de quatre-virigt-doii/e. 

Florence, Juillct 29.] — Tout la nation dina che/ M. 
Mann. Apn's diner nous allanx's voir une course de che- 
vaux. Le Gran Diavolo a rempori*’* le prix. C’esl un 
vii'UX Anglois qui a vingt deux ii viugl trois ans, ;'i (pu oii 
n’est point encore en ('■tat de dire .so/rc .um sccnlrm t tiuinn. 
Ses victoires, qui sont presipruussi fri'spieiites (pie si-s 
('ornbats, out engage un prince a oHVir dernidrement 1000 
sequins a son njultre le chevalier AlessaniJri, qui les a refusiS. 
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?>pcaking ; and 1 was a silent spectator in the con- 

31.]— Lord Palmerston et L. ont dine avec nous. C*est 
iin singiilior contrastc qiie ces deux jeunes gens. L*un, 
l»os(^S tranquille, un peu froid, possede des qualites du 
(‘(£ur et de I'esprit, qui le font estimer partout, ct Pon 
voit qu*il a mis Pattention la plus scricuse a les cultivcr. 
L. est en tout d*uiie iinpetuosite qui ne connoit point de 
borncs ; d*une vanite qui lui fait rcchercher sans Pobtenir 
Papplaudisscment de eeux pour qui son orgueil iic lui 
inspire que du m^pris; et d*une ambition folle qui ne sert 
qiPa le rendre ridicule, sans ^tre accompagnee de cetlc 
Constance qui pent seiilc la faire r^Hissir; un air de pliilo- 
sopliic sans bcaucoup de logique, et une affectation de 
siivoir, soiitcniie par une lecture vague et siiperbcielle. 
Voila cettc liomme extraordinaire qui s'attire partout la 
haiiie, ou la pitie. Je lui trouve cependant un funds de 
genie naturel trOs au-dessus de son rival. Mais ici il sera 
tiiui aiissi difficile de retrancher qu*^ ajouter. Je voisqu'il 
iiu' goute bi'aiicoup ; pcu*a-peu suns le savoir nous nous 
sommes trouves extr^'memciit lies. Avec lui il n*y a point 
(le milieu entre une declaration de guerre et Palliance la 
plus intime. 


[translation.] 

July 16.] — We have made our eighth visit to the gallery, 
Ac. &c. I am about to speak only of the valuable 
suitiu's and antique busts, placed alternately in such a 
manner that a statue is always accompanied by two busts, 
'fhe latter probably form the most precious contents of the 
gallery, since they supply a complete se(|ucnce of all the 
( I iperors, from Julius and Augustus Ctesar to Caracalla, 
without reckoning several of the successors of the latter, 
a great nintiy onipresscs, with various busts which have 
been assigned to the philosophers and poets of Greece on 
the strength of certain vague and indefinite descriptions of 
tlicir persons, which have been left us by the ancients. It 
■’tfords a lively pleasure to follow the progress and decline 
of the arts, and to run through this ('ourse of original por- 
traits the masters of the world. Their features are more 
ohservabh* here than upon their medals, the field for which 
too sniull, I allow that it is by the aid of medals that 
VOL. I. ' Q 
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versations of our envoy, sir Horace IMann, whosfl 


fi'e recognise tlioni in this state; 1 therefore wish that it 
was the praetiec to place a drawer full of these inedals in 
the pedestal of every bust, which tveuld enable the ciirioiia 
to derive much pleasure from the eoniparisoii. 'I'o all this 
access.! rv merit, many of th(‘se hiists add that which ia 
jlerivcd from the ji;re.!t skill of the artist. Without review- 
iP!;" the wliole id’ them Iiki‘ (Cochin, I will observe upon 
those whicli by some singularity have attracted me. I. 
Julius C’icsar. It is remarkable. All his features are coii- 
tra<‘tcd, and the air of the eouiiteiianee bears the most 
striking charatder of old ajje and decay; and we can 
senreety comprehend that it is the bust of a man wiio died 
in his lifty-si\lh year. I have not disco\f‘i»‘d the baldness 
of his heath although his forehead appears a little bare of 
hair; m ulier have 1 rbsc*r\ed (he ernwn of laurel beneath 
which tlic hero cunccaletl a defect at whii'h he was weak 
enough Mush. It is Irm* that most of the heads of (he 
men in this series are without ornament. 2, Cicero. A 
lon^ ne(‘k^ *> lljin face with many w rinkles, a complexion a 
little }eIiow (whicit proceetls from the eolourof the tnarhle) 
all annoiip! e the strem^di and the labour of the mind rather 
than (hat t.f tin* body. . The seiilptor has placisi a pea upon 
the left I IwM'k, which, as it is pleasii>;;ly done, is merely an 
agreeable maik that serve.s to point him out. Hut allliongit 
the name was heredifar), the mark (cicer) was not. J. 
Agri|)pa. This is rpjite a e<»ntrast to Ci« cro, altlioii(;h p( s- 
sibly as fine in its way. It is of a grand and bold cha- 
racter. A fai-e ample and square, with marked ami pro- 
minent fenliires; I’.Tge ey<*s, but .seated deeply in tin* head ; 
h.'iir W’hicli covers half the forehead- — all inspire flie idea 
of foiee and vigoip'. ami present a whole whicli is ratio i 
terrible than agreeable. lie is plaeed among the cinperr.'s 
whom lie assisted fo seat upon the throne of the woil.l. 
4. Sappho. .SiMilptiiie was too imperfect, in the sixth cen- 
tury before ( hrisf, to allow Us fo ngard ll:e head of tl»:s 
relebratt'd woman as an original: I am still less inclined 
to btdievi? it, because Sappho, who slioiie more in mind 
than person, eertainly possessed not llii.s fine oval vi- 
sage, although a little rounded by tfie plumpness vvhh'h 
the sr iilptor bai here bestowed upon it. This piece 
possesses great bvaiily. 3. Caligula. This hittity which w 
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most serious business was that of entertaining the 


of a free and bold execution, acquires additional value by 
ihe perfect and exact resemblance which it bears to tlie 
medals of this tyrant For a man who died in his thirtieth 
year. Ins ft‘atures are extremely mature. 6. Nero. There 
is much expression here, but of a nature which is Nomevvhat 
confused. Oii^ht I to say it, audio say it here Nero has 
never shocked me so much as Tiberius, Cali|;riila, and l)o- 
niitinti. lie ha<l many vices, hut he was not without 
virtues. 1 peiceive in his history hut few' traits of studied 
wickedness. He was cruel, hut it was rather from fear 
than inclination. 7. Seneca. A most esleeincd production, 
an^ worthy to be so. His flesh-deserted skin appears 
merely to cover fmnes and muscles, which arc rendered 
with extraordinary truth, while his veins are conduits which 
seem destitute of hlo(Ml. The whole character of this bust 
annouiH'es an a^ed man, and possibly an aj;r(Ml man ex- 
piring. 8. Calha. A very line i)ust. 1). Olho. This bust 
possesses no other merit than that of rarity. 1 am surprised 
at its |)reser\a!iou. A thousand aecidenis may bury and 
pr(?serve a pieee of money, hut how has it happened that 
any one would run a risk to preserve the odious bust of this 
shallow of an emperor? 10. Vitelliiis. The head of this 
stupid beast und I'lutton is overloaded with flesh. It is 
aisi) remarkable, that the statues of this emperor are not 
more iiiieommoii. 1 suppose Ves{)nsiaii despised him too 
III ch to destroy them. 11. Vespasian. If nature ought to 
he the model of sculptors, this head is of marvellous beauty. 
Nothing can he more uafiiral than the eoiitour, nothing 
njor* grai'ioiis than the air, at once animated, tranquil, 
ai*d iiiajestie. It is truly a human eoiiiitenance; and, 
aliiiough ratiier ugly than handsome, it is good and inle- 
lesiing. I am persuailed that tlie resemblance w as striking. 

UeicMiice. 'I’he hair of this queen is eurleil verv skil- 
fully, yet disposed with a great apjiearance of ucgligeiice. 
if slie was not more handsome than she is represeiili d here, 
i: is ditlicuU to comprehend the passion of 'I'ilus. 1,7. i)o- 
inilia. 'I'he manner in which her hair is collected on her 
forehead, in a numher of little detaelied eurls, gives them, 
according to ('oi bin, very miieh the appearance ef a sponge. 
We paused at the termination of the Twelve (’irsars, a di .i 
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Englisil at liis hospitable table.* After leaving PJo- 

♦ Journal, Florence, AoiJit 9»ne., 1764.] — Cocchiadine 
Avec nous. Nous avons beaucoiip cause, mais jc ne liii 


sion which originated with Suetonius, rather than with 
reason. The six Ca'sars would have been more natural. 

June 17.] — We have made our ninth visit to the gallery, 
and here follows the remainder of the busts which we have 
reviewed. 14. Trajan. An easy and natural bust. 1 
have discovered in the physiognomy a satirical smile, which 
much surprises me. The head is turned a great deal on 
one side; but I cannot recollect a single bust of which the 
head is placed in a regular attitude. The sculptors have 
properly thought that a slight deviation from the right line 
which is traced by nature gives more of grace and soul to 
their hgures. 1.5. Hadrian. This bust is very fine. We 
here behold, agreeably to the testimony of historians, that 
this prince was the first who allowed his beard to grow, 
fn the meantime he had it cut occasionally, and did not 
pique himself upon carrying that long, j)endant, and well- 
nourished beard, which form€>d the great pride of the 
philosophers of this age. With respect to the hair, the 
first emperors wore it short, dressed with very little care, 
and falling upon the forehead. Upon the bust of Otho we 
perceive the hair dressed in great curls in front, a fashion 
of which that prince was the inventor. All this regards the 
emperors only. Seneca, who aifected philosophy, has much 
hair and a beard. 16. Antinoiis. The bust of this minion 
of Hadrian is very fine. The coiintcnnnce is elegantly 
formed, with a mixture of force and sweetness. The 
shoulders, the bosom, and the paps, are treated with 
peculiar softness. The finest einlmnjwinl injures not, in 
this instance, tin? grace of the contour. This bust, which 
is larger than life, is altogether antique, a rare and almost 
unique circumstance. The whole, or most of tlieiii, have the 
head alone antique, of which some part has generally been 
restored, and the nose has almost always been broken. It 
is with Atitinous that the eyes of ilie busts begin to exhibit 
eye-balls, although in this instance scarcely perceptible, 
it is impossible to conc eive to what an extent the eye-ball 
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rcnce I compared the solitude of Pisa with the industry 


tronvc pas le (jonie qu*on lui attribiie, c*est pent Otru 
pnrcf.*(pie les nutros ne sont pas anulo^cues. J\;ntrcvois de ' 


;jlvc*s life and expression to the whole, and animates ev^ry 
feature. It was riffht that this aid should he afforded to 
sculpture, when it touched upon the period of its decline. 
17. Antoninus l*ius. It abounds with truth of expression, 
especially the upper part of the face, the forehead, and the 
eyes. Antoninus adds to his beard a pair of .small curled 
miistaehios. 18. Marcus Aurelius. There are three of 
these; that which represents him young- is the best. We 
may remark in all this family the same style of sculpture, 
that is to say, greater beauty of detail, with a less striking 
tout fttscnihle. 19. Arinins Verus. It is a young child, 
and truly a chef (t'a’urre. A small round face, sparkling 
with (he graces of joy and innocence. We should never be 
weary of beholding it. 5?0. A bust much larger than life. 
This is a fai-e, young, although fully formed, niid very hand- 
sonuv, it lifts up its eyes towards heaven with the finest 
and strc'ngest expression of grief and indignation. It is 
said to be Ab'xaudcr about to expire. Could the assertion 
be adequately authenticated, we might flatter ourselves 
with possessing an uuique production from the hand of 
Lysippus, the only sculptor whom Alexander allowed to 
« iirve him in marble. In this c/ic/’ r/VeMiTc of nobleness, sim- 
plicity, and expression, there is nothing whiidi contradicts 
the age of Alexander, or the opinion tliat it might be 
formed by Lysippus. 21. IVrtinax. This appears to me 
• lie. 22. C’lodiiis Albinns. It is of alabaster; and the 
merit of good workmanship is combined with that of the 
greatest rarity. When we call to mind (hat this shadow 
of royalty was followed by the reign of tw'eiity years of a 
cruel and implneable enemy, the cause of lliis scarcity is 
easily understood. 2JL Septiimm Severus. It i.s good, hut 
1 )jn*fer the style to the exeeiitioii of this bust. 24-. (Jetn. 
riie representation of this child is very pretty, but it appears 
more mature than Annins Verus. 25. Caracalla. CJood, 
hut in my eyes a little dry. ft was now that the Komaii 
sculpture declined, together with the architecture, to 
v\liirh it .‘^s probahlv more closely allied than with paiiii- 

Q « 
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of Lucea and Leghorn, and eontinued my journey 

Textrava^ance dans ses id^es, de raffectation dans sea 
manidrcs. Jl sc plaint a tout moment de sa pauvrete. II 


ing. I believe that these last pieces are by artists w'ho 
still existed of the golden age of the Antonines, and who 
formed no pupils for the iron one of the Scveriises, under 
whom the government became truly military and despotic. 
The last busts in the series, are, 1^6. Ciallienus, and 27. 
Eliogabaliis. The whole of the busts in the galleries amount 
to ninety-tw'o. 

Florence, July 29.] — All the Finglish dined with sir II. 
Mann. After dinner we went to gaze at a horse-race. 
The Great Devil bore away the prize. It is an old English 
horse, of the age of twenty-two or twenty-three years, to 
whom it is yet impossible to bay solve senescent em equum. 
Its victories, which are almost as numerous as its contests, 
have induced a prince recently to offer a thousand sequins 
for him to his master (the chevalier Alessandri) who has 
refused them. 

31.] — Lord Palmerston and L. have dined with us. Th^se 
tw'o young men form a singular contrast. The one, staid, 
tranquil, and rather cold, possesses qualities of the heart 
and the mind which cause him to be esteemed everywhere ; 
and it is obvious that he assiduously cultivates them. L. 
exhibits in all things an impetuosity beyond control ; a por- 
tion of vanity, which induces him to sc^ek, w ithout obtaining, 
the applause of those whom his pride lends him to regard 
with contempt ; a foolish ambition, which only serves to 
render him ridiculous, not being accompaniiHl with the 
perseverance which can alone render it successful; an air 
of philosophy, with very little logic; and an affectation of 
knowledge, sustained by mere vague and superficial read- 
ing. Such is the extraordinary man who everywhere 
excites either hatred or pity. At the same time I find in 
him a fund of native genius, miieh beyond that of his rival. 
But, as regards him, it will be as diffieuli to retrench as 
in other instances to add. I perceive that he likes lue 
much ; by degrees, without knowing bow, we have become 
extremely intimate. With him there is no medium between 
a declaration of war and the closest alliance. 
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through Sienna to Rome, where I arrived in the 
beginning of October. 2. My temper is not very 

ronnoit peu la veritable clignite (fun homine cle IcUren. 
S'il a bcaiicoup dc j^eicnce, ellc cat borii^e a la physique. 
11 m’a demande si lord Spenser tie pouvoit pas faire des 
^•vAques, et m'a fait iin conte de lord Lyttelton (dont il ne 
pent souBrir 1e Bis) ou il ^;toit question des parlemens de 
eampagne. Le soir nous avons suivi le chevalier Mann a 
ti'ois assemblies chez la cointesse de Gallo, chez la mar- 
tpiisc Gerini, et chez le due Strozzi. Cette sucec*ssion 
rapide pent seule in'enipieher de m'ennuyer, Je no parle 
point la langiie du pays. J'ignore lours jetix. Les femmes 
sent occupies de leurs cicisbees, et les homines paroissent 
d’line itidiflTirence extreme. 

Florence, Aout 16.] — J’avois oublii de marqiier vers le 
milieu de Jiiillet, qiie le cardinal 8tuart a passi h Florence 
pour aller a l^ise. C’est dans le palais Corsini qifil a logi. 
Nous Tavons vu un instant a la galerie, ou il ne H*est arriti 
quhitie demic-heiire. Cost un homme d’une petite mine, 
ct qni a Tair beaucoup plus vieiix qu’il ne Test cn effet. 
On lo dit bon homine. inais exeessivemont bigot, et sous le 
goiivernemonl des .lesiiites. Un certain abbi Nicolini, 
fnincux bel esprit, et tyran de la (/riisca et bavard inipitoy> 
able, lui a fait son coiir, et raccompagrie partoul avec 
ciiitunt dc soiii qu'il avoit suivi le due de York. II est 
fallu de fort peu que ces deux Sosies lie soient rencontres 
niix hairis de Pise. 

17.]-— Les deux MM. Darner, filsde lord Milton, et petits- 
fil.. du due de Dorset, son! arrives, lls sont tons les deux 
fort jeunes, rnais sans goiiverneiir. C’est unc mode qui 
rommeiice ^ passer. Le gouverneur est ton jours it charge, 
ct lart'iiient utile; et quant ii la ilipense 11 lui seroit 
di<:i< ile dV-purgner a son ilive le quart de ses propres 
honoraires. 

IS.] — Nous soniiiies alles avee I’ahhe Pilori pour voir la 
lh!)lio(!uV]ue Maglinhecehiaiia, trisor amassc par ce fameiix 
hihliothecaire des grands dues, qu’ils out depiiis rendu piib- 
lique. Kile consiste eii iO a .lO niille volumes, rasseiubles 
jhins un assez beau vase. 11 est singiilier qiriin parliciilier 
d'lHie, fortune lies plus iiiediocres ait pii rnsseiiibler un trisor 
digiu* des plus grands princes. Mais que ne pouvoit unc 
vie tris longue dont tons les iiioriiens n’avoieiil qirun objet 
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susceptible of enthusiasm, and the enthusiasm which 
1 do not feel, I have ever scorned to affect. But, at 

unique ? Magliabocclii /‘toit, pour purler ainsi, la memoire 
personalisee : iiii esprit qui ne pouvoit jamais travailItT (l'> 
iui-itieiiie, iiiais qui aiiroit elf; iin iiidiee parlant des pins 
utiles a iiii liomiiie lic t^eiiie oceiipe de qiielqiie branehe 
de litt^rature. J'ai vu dans celto bibiioihcque line preiive 
eoiTibien la vie criticre de eelte hoinine etoit eonsaeree aux 
sciences. C’est son eoiiiiiierce iqiistolaire qui reniplit een- 
taines de volumes. On y lit les nmiis les plus ccicbres de 
r Europe, et le n ombre on tier des correspondans monte a 
plus de trois inille deux eens. Je sens (pi’ils n’ont pas etc 
contemporains, mais il y a encore de qnoi remplir tons les 
iiistans d'uiie vie ordinaire. Les r^poiis(‘S dt? 'Vlai^liabeechi 
sont cn lrt>s petit nombre. On comprend facilement (|iril 
n'en }M)nvoit pas conserver Imaiieoup de copies; mais on iic 
soutient point unc telle correspondance sans iUi remplir 
exuctcmeiit les devoirs. I*ciit-^-tre qii’un habile bomme 
pourroit faire dans ce repertoire immense iin choix jutli* 
cieux qni enricheroil Thistoire litteraire du siccU* passe. 
La biblioth^que est plutot utile quo eiiricuse. Elle sc 
distingue bien plus par les livres imprimes. (jiie par les 
MSS. qui sont presque tons il St Laurent II y a cepend' 
ant nil beau recueil des mathematicians Orccs, dont il y 
en a pliisieurs (jiii iront jamais et^ publics; line eidlectioii 
nombreuse des premieres Editions (In ([iiin/i^me sicc'le, el 
un livre imprime Venise dtaiis le sei/.ii^me, (jiii est ires 
precicnx par sa raret/j et par son sujet. Cest la ( ollcc 
tion des l.,ois du Hoyaiime de Jerusalem, qni s(»nt pjissccs 
dans le Royanme de (.‘liypre sons la Maison de LnsijL»-nan, cl 
qui paroissent s’y f*ire coiiservees sons Ic goiivcrncim*ni «!cs 
Veneliens. Ce livre (‘steii Italien, et iic pent circ par con* 
sequent qu'iiiie traduction. J’y ai vu la coniirmation d'lMv 
cireonslaiice racoiilfjc par tons les bistoriens, (|ni? Oodclroi 
de Bonilion n’avoit jamais voiilii se faire ci>nroiiner pour ik* 
pas porter line conronne d'or, clans les lieiix mcme oil son 
Die 11 en avoit portc nrie d’epines. Ce livre a igiior 6 
de tous les savans. On croit im'^ine qne Miiratori iic Ic 
eonnoissoit pas. II pourroit servir pour riiisfoire des 
Croisades. I)«? l;i nous somines all^s a r»'*glise de Sanm 
Croce. Ij’nrchitecture n'a rieii de corisid/Tablt? pour 
rarchitecture : mais ce n’a pas (!i«‘ s;ins nn rGS}>c(^t sceict 
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the distance of twenty -five years, I can neither forget 
nor express the strong emotions which agitated my 

que j*ai considrrc Ics tombeaux de Galilee, el de Mir.liel 
Aiige, <1» ivsfaurateur des arts, et de colui de la philosophie : 

vraiiuent pihssans et originaux. lU oni illiistr(^ leiir 
patrie iiiieux ({Ue les eun(]ucraiis et Ics poliliqiies. Les 
Tartares ont eii un Jenghiz Khan, et les Goths mi Alarir., 
mnis nous dc'tournons nos yeux di>s deserts, ensanglanles 
dc la Snythie pour les fixer avec plaisir sur Athens et siir 
Florence. 

Florenec, A out 29, 170t.j — Nous sonimes alles en corps 
avec le Chevalier Mann, pour faire visile au Marrchal 
Botta, (|ui cst arrive aujourd'liui de Vienne, on dix jours. 
Cost une course uii pen forte pour tin vieillard qui a 
suixante ilix-sept ans, iiiais il parott encore vert et vigoii- 
reiix. II nous a re^ u poliiiieiit, tnais il n'a parle qu’au 
chevalier. CVsl un hoinine singuiier, qui s*est ^*leve aiix 
pins grands eiiipiois a force de b/^vues. JI a on des ain- 
bassadcs briilatitcs, et des coniiiiandoriens d*arni/res. Aii« 
jourd’liui il «‘St fidd-niareshall, colonel d'un r^*giincnt d’in- 
hinteric, chef de la regcncc deToscannts et vicaire-g(!'*nerul 
dc reinpire eii Italic. On sc plaint heaucoup de sa hau- 
teur et <le sou avarice. II se refuse aux di'qienses les plus 
necessaires pour lUivoycr heaucoup tTargiMil a Vienne, el 
dans sept on huit ans cppil a gouv«*rne hr 'roscane, il n*a 
ricii fait pour le bi«*n du pays. On compare cette conduile 
;i celle dc soil pr6h'*ccsscur le comte dc hichecourt, qui a 
digneinent rcpreseiite son prince; qiii a coiiclu iiti eoiit'ordat 
In ; advantageiix avee la coiir tie Rome, supprinit^ rinquisi- 
lion, borne le nombre et la richesse des coiivens par line 
liii tie mortmain^ tpii a fait de grand ehemin ^ Bolognr, Ac. 

Florence, Scpteinbn* I, ITtH.] — Le chevalier Mann, 
(‘o'Miiie a rordinaiie. .I’y ai \ii un baron Priissieii, tlont 
je ne suis pas le noni. II y a quartre ou cin<|ii«‘ ans (|n'il 
voyage. 11 a cle cii Angleterre, ct parle tres bon Anglois. 
Il me paroit joli gar^on et n<* mniKpie point tie sens. J'ai 
ennse avec liii snr son roi. II est permis d'etre cniitMix sur 
If coiiipte d'uii pared hoinme. Je vois tpril radiiiire plus 
tpi’il ne raiiiie. A-t-iltort? Cn de ses oiicles s*est fail 
haclier en pii\ces pour iie pas essuyer les reproches durs 
et in(<'‘vitables tie son iiialtre tit* ce tpi'il n’avoil pas fail 
rimpossible. Le roi de Prusse se pitpie de sc connoitre 
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mind as [ first approached and entered the *ftenial city. 
After a sleepless night 1 trod, with a lofty step, the 

eii pliysionomio, srieiice qu’il ostiiiie, c*l qiii iloit plairo au\ 
roih, paivc'qu'il somhle liMir donnei* los ('oiinoissanctvK in- 
tentivtvs (I’lin etre stipt rieiir. Lo roi mrprisi; tout hoiuiiie 
qui piiroft intiniidf' tui sa pio'^tMiro. Mais in* (iistiuguiM'oit-il 
point \c c’oiirtisan qui irtunbli* dt'vant iin roi, et 

i’liouniio qui sent la suprrioritt* d*un i^raiid hoiiinic ? 

l^ise, SeptiMiilu'o ‘21, I7G1.] — J’ai tmuvY* a Pise mon 
parent lo coniiuandant Acton, avct* son nt^veu, (pii nous out 
coFiihir* do polit<‘sst's. Je plains bcaiicoiip ce pauvre vieillard. 
A I’Ajs^e d(‘ soixanie ans il sc trouve abandonnc dc tons Ics 
An.i^lois pour avoir cliaiii^c* tic rcliii^ion ; accabl/* d'inrinuitc, 
sans csperancc dc rcvoir son pays, il sc live paririi un 
pcupic dont il n*a Jamais pii apprciulrt' la lantruo. Dans 
I'liniuM's enticr il no lui rostc quo son ncveii, dont la repu- 
tation a hcaiicotq) soiiffi'rt dii changciuent dc son onclc, 
qiron altribiie a son manege. 

[translation.] 

J<»i RN \L, Florence, August 9, 1701.”] — ("occhi has dined 
with us. W’e have di*icours4*d much together, but I cannot 
discover the genius which is assigned to him, prohahly 
because our lendeiicit-s are not analogous. I detect, 
exira-vagaricc in his ideas, and allectation in his manners. 
He is eternally complaining of his poverty, ami feels hut 
little of the real dignity of a man of lettiTs. If he possess 
imndi science, it is «-ontined to th«‘ pliyNi«-al branches. Ih* 
asked me if lord Spcin ^T could not ereatt* bishops, atui lu- 
told me a story of lonl I.ylti-iton (whose sou h«* cannot 
endure) in n »'• reiu’c to the subject provincial parlia- 
iiienls In the evening we attmidiM) sir 11. Mann to three 
assemhlics — those <)( the <*ountcss «le (iailo, of the mar- 
chioiiess (ierini, and of the duke Stroz/i. I'his rapid suc- 
cession prevented w<*ariness. I < niniot speak the language 
of the eoiMJtry, and I know not iheir games. 'I’he women 
are occupied by their eieirMieos, ami tlie men seem altogt-thiT 
iudin'erent. 

Flori-nee, August Hi.] — I forgot to remark that towards 
the niiddbr of July f-nrilinal .Stuart passed through Florence 
in liis way to Pisa, lie loilged in the palace C'orsini. N' 
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ruins of the h\>rura ; each memorable spot where 
lioiiuilus atood^ or Tully spoke, or ('tesar fell, was at 

saw him for a niomont at the jfallcry, where he staid about 
lialf all hour, lie is a man of mean appearance, who looks 
niiicli ohlt‘r than he really is. They deserilie him as a well- 
iiH-aiiioir man, but excessively bifjotled, and governed by 
the .Jesuits. A certain abbfe Nicolini, a celebrated bel esprit^ 
a Della Criiscan dictator, and merciless romancer, pays 
his (M)iirt to him. and accompanies him everywhere w'ith as 
imich attention as if he were the real duke of V'ork. It 
n«‘arly happem‘d indeed, that these two 8osias encountered 
cai*h other at the batlis of Pisa. 

17. ] — The two messieurs Darner, sons of Lord Milton, 
and grandsons of the duke of Dorset, are arrived 'I’liey 
arc both very young, and unaccompanied by a tutor. This 
begins to be the practice. A governor is ahvays (jxpensive 
and sehloni useful ; and as to extravagance, it .would be 
dillicult for him to save his pupil a (piarter of that which 
he himself receives as salary. 

18. ] — Wt? went with the abbe Pilori to see the Mnglin- 
hccehian library ; the treasure amassed by this famous 
librarian of the grand <lukcs, which has since been open to 
iIjc pulilic. It consists of from forty to fifty thousand 
udmiics collcctiul ill a tolerably haiifisonie rocejitaele. 
It is singular, that ati individual of a very moderate in- 
rcinc should be able to eolleet together a treasure woithy 
t>f I lie greatest princes. Hut w hat cannot a long life ae- 
com.ilisli. every moment of which is tiediealed to a single* 
ohjei I ? Magliabceehi, to employ a particular mode of ex- 
prcs'.ioii, was ^Memory personified. Ilis mind could pro- 
duce nothing fiuni itself, but was enpniile of liecoming a 
living index to information ilio most useful to men of ge- 
nius, oci upied ill particular lirc.iichcs of literature. 1 have 
beheld in ibis library a proof of the manner in which the 
whole life of this man was eonseerated to the sciences; I 
allude to his epistolary correspuiulence, which fills one hun- 
dred volumes. We find there llu* must etdebrated names of 
Knr.ipc*, and tin* wlude iiiiiuber of his eorrespuiidants 
‘U ; umts to three ihoiisaiid two hundred. I am aware that 
♦li -v Were not always < onteiiiporary, liut, not w ithstanding, 
'I'nic siiilieierii to occupy i*very iiioiiient (»f an ordinary lile. 
j answers of Magtiabecchi are but few in number, and 
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once present to my eye ; and several days of intoxica- 
tion were lost or enjoyed before 1 could descend to a 

it is easy to conceive lus inability to take many copies ; but 
such a correspondence is not to be kept up at all without 
an accurate attention to the routine of duties. Possibly an 
able man mijrbt produce a selection from this immense re- 
pertory, which would enrich the literary history of the last 
century. Tlie library is rather useful than curious, and is 
more remarkable for printed books than for MlSlS., which are 
almost all at St Laurent. There is however a line collec- 
tion of (irecian mathematicians, of which several have 
never been made public; a numerous assemlnge of the first 
editions of the fifteenth century, and a book printed at 
Venice in the sixteenth, which is very valuable for its 
rarity and its sulijeet. U is the Code of Laws of the Kinjjr. 
dom of Jerusalem, which passed over into the island of Cyprus 
under the house of Lusi^nan, and which seems to have 
been attended to under the government of the Venetians. 
This hook is in Italian, and eoiiseC|iiently only a translation: 
1 have* rea<l in it the eonfirmation of a cir<‘iimstance ndaird 
by all the historians — that Godfrey of lioiiillon would never 
be crowned, because lie would not wear a crown of 
where his God had borne one of thorns. This hook ha> 
been undiscovered by all the literati ; it is even tliuntri,i 
that Muratori was i«rnorant of it. It wmild he ver> usiful 
in the runstruetiuii of a history of the Crusades. Ilenfe 
we proeccfded to the church of Santa Croce: the archi- 
tecture is unimportant as architecture *, hut it is not without 
secret respect that 1 have behehl the tombs of Galileo and 
of Mielial Angelo, — of tlie restorer of arts, anil the n viver 
of philosophy : men of a genius truly powerful and original. 
They liavu exalted their country much more than eonmicrurs 
find politicians. The Tartars have had a Jeiighi/ Khan, 
and the Goths an Aluric; hut we may he allowed to turn 
our eyes from the hlood-f)e.sprinklcd deserts of Scytliia, to 
fix th<*ni with pleasure upon Athens and upon Florence. 

Florence, August 29, 17(54.] — We went in a body, with 
sir H. Mann, to pay a visit to the iiiarsliul Hottn, who has 
just arrived from Vierinn in ten days, n fatiguing journey 
for an old man of seventy-seven ; but he apiiears altogether 
green and vigorous. lie received us politely, but addressed 
himself crxclusivciy to sir Horace. lie is a very exiraordi- 
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ct)ol and minute investigation. My guide was Mr 
Byers, a JScotch antiquary of experience and taste ; 

nury man who has contrived to reach the most elevated 
posts on the strength of his mistakes. Me has been em- 
ployed in splendid embassies and in the command of armies, 
and is at this time field-marshal, colonel of a regiment of 
infantry, head of the regency of Tuscany, and vicar gene- 
ral of the empire in Italy. Much complaint exists as to 
his pride and avarice; refusing the most necessary expen * 
diture, in order to send large sums to Vienna; and in the 
geven or eight years that he has governed Tuscany, he has 
done nothing for the gocui of the country. His conduct is 
in consequence unfavourably compared with that of his 
jircdccessor, the count of Hichecoiirt, who adequatedy re- 
presented his prince, concluded a most ailvantageous con- 
cordat witli the court of Rome, suppressed the inquisition, 
put a limit to the number and the wealth of convents by a 
law of mortmain, constructed a high road to Bologna, &c. 

Florence, September 1, 1761.] — Attended sir Horace 
jManri ns usual, when I met with a Prussian baron, of 
whose name I am ignorant. He lias been travelling for 
four or five jears, and has visited Kngland, and speaks 
very good English. He strikes me to be a very pleasant 
man, and no way vlcficient in 8<*nse. 1 have conversed with 
him on the subject of h's king : it is allowable to be curious 
in regard to such n prince: 1 perceive that he more ad- 
mires than loves him. Is he in fault? One of his uncles 
allowed himself to bo cut in pieces rather than encounter 
th* coarse and unavoidable reproaches of a master, for 
being iiiiahle to accomplish some impossible piece of service. 
The king of Prussia values bimself upon his knowledge of 
jih. siogiioiny, a science which be esteems, and which is 
Ngrccable to kings, because it apparently bestows upon 
fhi rn the attributes of a superior lu iiig. The king despises 
cvt'ry man who appears intimidated in his presence; but he 
distinguishes not between the courtier who trembles before 
a king, and one who simply feels the superiority of a great 
limn. 

Pisa, September 21, 1761.] — I have encountered at Pisa 
» relation, the coinmandant Acton, with his nephew, who 
lia\e overloaded ns with attentions. I must pity this old 
man, who at the age of sixty years finds himself deserted 
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but in the daily labour of eighteen weeks the powers 
of attention were sometimes fatigued, till I was my- 
self <iualified, in a last review, to select and study the 
capital works of ancient and modern art. Six weeks 
were borrowed for my tour of Naples, the most po- 
pulous of cities relative to its size, whose luxurious 
inhabitants seem to dwell on the confines of j)aradi8e 
and hell-fire. 1 was presented to the boy-king by our 
new envoy, sir William Hamilton, who, wisely divert- 
ing his correspondence from the secretary of state to 
the Royal Society and British Museum, has elucidated 
a country of such inestimable value to the naturalist 
and antiquarian. Un my return 1 fondly embraced, 
for the last time, the miracles of Rome; but I 
departed without kissing the foot of Rezzonico, 
(Clement XllI,) who neither possessed the wit of 
his predecessor Lambertini, nor the virtues of his 
successor Caiiganclli. *1. In my pilgrimage from 
Rome to Loretto, I again crossed tlie Apennine ; 
from the coast of the Adriatic J traversed a fruitful 
and po])ulous country, which could alone disprove 
the paradox of Montesquieu, that modern Italy is 
a desert. Without adopting the exclusive ])rejudiee 
of the natives, I sincerely admire the paintings of 
the Bologna school. I hastened to escape from the 
sad solitude of Ferrara, which in the age of Caesar 
was still more desolate. The spectacle of Venice 
afforded some hours of astonishment; the uni- 
versity of Padua is a dying taj)er ; but Verona still 
boasts her ampliithcatre ; and his native Vicenza is 
adorned by the classic architecture of Palladio: the 
road of Lombardy and Piedmont — (did Montesquieu 

by all Flnglish for havinj^ rhangrd Ids rrligion ; sinkin^f 
unditr iitfiriidtirs. and without a hopi- of returning to his 
country, Im has sclth.'d hinisclf in the midst of a people 
whoso language even lie has never been able to acquire. 
In the whole world Ids nephew alone remains to him, 
whose reputation has snfleripd much from the decline of hh 
uiu'le, which has Ihmui aiinhiitcMl to his iniiuniinAgemerit. 
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find them without inhabitants?) — ied me back to 
Milan, Turin, and the passage of Mount Cenis, where 
I again crossed the Alps in iny way to Lyons. 

The use of foreign travel lias been often debated 
as a general question; but the conclusion must be 
finally applied to the character and circumstances of 
each individual. With the education of boys, where 
or how they may pass over some juvenile years with 
the least mischief to themselves or others, I have no 
concern. But after supposing the previous and in- 
dispensable requisites of age, judgment, a competent 
knowledge of men and books, and a freedom from 
domestic prejudices, 1 will briefly describe the quali- 
fications which I deem most essential to a traveller, 
lie should be endowed with an active, indefatigable 
vigour of mind and body, which can seize every 
mode of conveyance, and support, with a careless 
smile, every hardship of the road, the weather, or 
the inn. The benefits of foreign travel will corres- 
pond with the degrees of these qualifications ; but 
in this sketch those to whom I am known will not 
accuse me of framing my own ])anegyric. It was at 
Rome, on the 1 5th of October 17 Ad, as 1 sat musing 
amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the bare- 
footed friars were singing vespers in the temple of 
Jupiter,* that the idea of writing the decline and fall 
of the city first started to my mind. But my origi- 
nal plan was circumscribed to the decay of the city 
rather than of the cinjnre : and, though my reading 
and reflections began to })oint towards that object, 
sf'.nc years elapsed, and several avocations intervened, 
hefijre 1 was seriously engaged in the c.\ecution of 
that laborious work. 

I liad not totally renouneed the soutliern provinces 
of France, but the letters which I found at Lyons 
were expressive of some impatience. Rome and 

• Now the churrh of the Zorolants, or Franrisran 
friarik. S. 
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Italy had satiated my curious ap})etite, and I was now 
ready to return to the peaceful retreat of my family 
and books. After a happy fortnifj^ht^ I reluctantly left 
Paris, embarked at (^^ais, aj/ain landed at Dover, 
after an interval of two years and five months, and 
hastily drove through the summer dust and solitude 
of London, On the 25th of June 1/65, I arrived at 
my father’s house; and the five years and a half 
between my travels and my father’s death (1/79) are 
the portion of my life which I passed with the least 
enjoyment, and which I remember with the least sa- 
tisjfaction. Every spring I attended the monthly 
meeting and e.vercise of the militia at Southampton ; 
and by the resignation of my father, and tlie death of 
sir Thomas Worsley, I was successively promoted to 
the rank of major and licutcnant-colonel commandant ; 
hut I was each year more disgusted with the inn, the 
wdne, the company, and the tiresome repetition of 
annual attendance and daily exercise. At home, the 
economy of the family and farm still maintained the 
same creditable appearance. My connection with 
Mrs Gibbon was mellowed into a warm and solid at- 
tachment ; my growing ycai*s abolished the distance 
that might yet remain between a parent and a son ; 
and my behaviour satisfied my father, who was 
proud of the success, however imi)erfect in his own 
lifetime, of my literary talents. Our solitude was 
8oon and often enlivened by the visit of the friend 
of my youth, Mr Deyverdun, whose absence froiu 
Lausanne I had sincerely lament(‘d. About three 
years after my first dc]>arture, be had emigrated from 
ins native lake to the banks of the Oder in (iermany. 
Idle uno'y(stti dtnni, the waste of a decent patrimony 
by an improvident father, oldiged him, like many of 
Ins countrymen, to confide in his own industry ; and 
he was entrusted with the education of a young 
prince, the grandson of the margrave of Schavedt, 
of the royal family of Prussia. Our friendship was 
never cooled ; our correspondence was sometimes ir. 
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terrupted ; but I rather wished than hoped to obtain 
Mr Deyverdun for the companion of my Italian tour. 
An unha})py though honourable passion drove him 
from his German court ; and the attractions of hope 
and curiosity were fortified by the expectation of my 
speedy return to England. During four successive 
summers he passed several weeks or months at Beri- 
ton, and our free conversations, on every topic that 
could interest the heart or understanding, would have 
iccunciled me to a desert or a prison. In the winter 
irionths of liondon my sphere of knowledge and 
action was somewhat enlarged by the many new 
ac(iuaintance which 1 had contracted in the militia 
and abroad ; and I must regret, as more than an 
acquaintance, Mr Godfrey (Jlarke of Derbyshire, an 
amiable and worthy young man, who was snatched 
away by an untimely death. A weekly convivial 
meeting was estahlislied by myself and other tra- 
vellers, under the name of the Roman Club.* 

The renewal, or perhaps the improvement, of my 
Knglish life was embittered by the alteration of my 
own feelings. At the. age of twenty-one 1 was, in 
my [)ro|>er station of a youth, delivered from the 
yoke of education, and delighted with the compara- 
tive state of liberty and afiiuence. My filiiil ohedi- 
eiu e was natural and easy ; and in the gay prosj)ccl 
of futurity, iny ambition did not extend beyond the 
enjoyment of my books, my leisure, and my ])atri- 
monial estate, luulisturhed by the cares of a family 
ami the duties of a ]>rofession. But in the militia 1 
wa : armed with ])owcr ; in my travels I was exempt 

^ Thr iiieiiiluM's wore lonl Mount^tuart, fnow marquis of 
Unit?,) .■(qoiifl K<iinutisiorio, W. Wedtlnl, rev. Mr I’nlgrave, 
earl of Hrrkley, (ft»ilfrt*.v Clarke, (iiieinber for Dfrb.vsliiif,) 
n<»lroyfl, (lord NhcUield,) tiinjor Uiciicy, Thomas ('harles 
sir William (iiiise, sir John Aubrey, the late earl of 
Alndfjdnn, hon. IVreirrinc Hertie. rev. Mr (Meaver, hon, 
Jolui Danier, hon. (icorge Darner, (late earl of Dorehes. 
R*r,) sir Thomas Gaseoygiie, sir John llort, E. (.iihbon. 
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from control ; and as 1 ap])roached, as I gradually 
passed iny thirtieth year, 1 began to feel the desire 
of being master in my own house. The most gentle 
authority will sometimes frown without reason, the 
most cheerful submission will sometimes murmur 
without cause ; and such is the law of our imperfect 
nature, that we must either command or obey — that 
our personal liberty is supported by the obsequious- 
ness of our own dependents. While so many of my 
acquaintance were married or in parliament, or ad- 
vancing with a rapid step in the various roads of 
honour and fortune, I stood alone, immovable and 
insignificant; for after the monthly meeting of 177d. 
I had even withdrawn myself from the militia by the 
resignation of an empty and barren commission. 
My temper is not susceptible of envy, and the view 
of successful merit has always excited my warmest 
applause. The miseries of a vacant life were never 
knouTi to a man whose hours were insufiicient for 
the inexhaustible pleasure of study. But I lamented 
that at the proper age ] had not embraced the lucra- 
tive pursuits of the law or of trade, the chances of 
civil ofiice or India adventure, or even the fat slum- 
bers of the church ; and my repentance became more 
lively as tlie loss of time was more irretrievable. 
Experience shewed me the use of grafting my ])rivale 
consequence on the importance of a great jirofessional 
body, the benefits of those firm connections which 
are connected by ho])e and interest, by gratitude and 
emulation, by the mutual exchange of service and 
favours. From the emoluments of a profession I 
might have derived an ample fortune, or a com[)etent 
income, instead of being stinted to the same iiaiTow 
allowance, to be increased only by an event which 1 
sincerely deprecated. The progress ami the kin)\v- 
ledge of our domestic disorders aggravated my anxiety, 
and I began to apprehend that 1 might be left in my 
old af'e without the. fruits cither of industry or ir.- 
lieritancc. 

in the first summer after my return, whilst I eu- 
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joyed at Beriton the society of my friend Dcyverdun, 
oiir daily conversations expatiated over the field of 
ancient and modern literature ; and we freely dis- 
cussed my studies, my first Essay, and my future 
jirojects. Tlie Decline and Fall of Rome I still con- 
templated at an awful distance : but the two historical 
designs which had balanced iny choice were submitted 
to his taste ; and in the parallel between the revolutions 
of Florence and Switzerland, our common partiality for 
a country which was his by birth, and mine by adop- 
tion, inclined the scale in favour of the latter. Ac- 
cording to the plan which was soon conceived and 
digested, I embraced a period of two hundred years, 
from the association of the three peasants of the Alps 
to the plentitude and prosperity of the Helvetic body 
in the sixteenth century. 1 should have described the 
deliverance and victory of the Swiss, who have never 
shed the blood of their tyrants but in a field of battle ; 
the laws and manners of the confederate states ; the 
splendid trophies of the Austrian, Burgundian, and 
Italian wars; and the wisdom of a nation who, after 
some sallies of martial adventure, has been content to 
guard the blessings of peace with the sword of freedom. 

Manus hip<' inimica tyraiinis 

Knse petit placirlani sub libertnte qiiictcin. 

Hy judgment, as well as my enthusiasm, was satis- 
fh (1 with the glorious theme ; and the assistance of 
Dcyverdun seemed to remove an inseparable obstacle. 
1 l.e French or Latin memorials, of which I was not 
ignorant, are inconsiderable in number and weight ; 
but in the perfect acquaintance of iny friend with the 
^h rinaii language 1 found the key of a more valuable 
collection, 'riie most iiccess.'iry books were procured; 
be translated, for my use, the ff)lio volume of Schil- 
ling, a copious and contemporary relation of the war 
Burgunrly ; we read and marked the most interest- 
ing parts of the great chronicle of 'rschudi ; and by 
Ins labour, or that of an inferior assistant, large ex- 
oiK ts were made from the History of LauHTer and tl ic 
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Dictionary of Lew ; yet such was the distance and 
delay, that two years elapsed in these preparatory 
steps; and it was late in the third summer (17^'?) 
before I entered, with these slender materials, on the 
more agreeable task of composition. A specimen of 
my History, tlie first hook, was read the following 
winter in a literary society of foreigners in London ; 
and as the author was unknown, I listened, without 
observation, to the free strictures, and unfavourable 
sentence, of my judges.* The momentary sensation 
was painful ; but their condemnation was ratified by 
my cooler thoughts. I delivered my imperfect sheets 

* Mr lliiine seems to have a (JiflTerent opinion of this 
work. 

From Mr Hume to Mr Gibbon. 

Sir, 

It is but a few days ago ««ince M. Deyvcrdiin put your 
manuscript into rny hands, and I have perused it with great 
pleasure and satisfaction. I have only one objection, de- 
rived from the language in which it is written. Why do 
you rompose in French, and carry faggots into the wood, 
as Horace says w ith regard to Itonmns who wrote in Greek ? 
1 grant that you have a like motive to those Homans, and 
iidopt a language much more generally diffused than your 
native longue. Hut have you not riMiiarked the fate of tlu)sc 
two ancient languages in following ages ? The I^atiii, 
though then less celebrated, ami confined to iiiori! iinrn)\v 
limits, has in some measure outlived tin; Greek, and is now 
more generally understood by men of Iciters. Let tin? 
French, therefore, triumph in the present flilfiision of their 
tongue. Our si b'd and increasing establi^hinonts in Ame- 
rica, where weiieed less dread the inundation of barha- 
riaiis, promise a superior stability and duration to the Kiiglisli 
language. 

Your use of the French tongue has also led you into a 
style more poetical and figurative, and more highly coloured, 
than our language seems to admit of in historical produo 
tions : for such is the pradiee of French writers, particu- 
larly the more n'ceiit ones, who illuminate their pictures 
more than custom will permit us. On the whole, your 
history, in my opinion, is written with spirit ami judgment : 
and I eihort you very earnestly to continue it. The ohje* - 
tions that oer urred l<» me on reading it wrrr so frivolous. 
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to the flames,* and for ever renounced a design in 
which some expense, much labour, and more time, 
had been so vainly consumed. I cannot regret the 
loss of a slight and superficial essay ; for such the 
work must have been in the hands of a stranger, 
uninformed by the scholars and statesmen, and remote 
from the libraries and archives, of the Swiss republics. 
IMy ancient habits, and the presence of Dcyverdun, 
encouraged me to write in French for the continent 
of l'hiroj)e ; but I was conscious myself that my style, 
above prose and below poetry, degenerated into a 
verbose and turgid declamation. Perhaps 1 may im- 
]uite the failure to the injudicious choice of a foreign 
language. Perhaps I may suspect that the language 
itself is ill adapted to sustain the vigour ahd dignity 
of an important narrative. But if France, so rich in 
literary merit, had produced a great original historian, 
his genius would have formed and fixed the idiom 
to the proper tone, the peculiar mode of historical 
rlo(juence. 

It was in search of some liberal and lucrative era- 
])lt)yrnent that my friend Deyverdun had visited 
England. His remittances fr(»m home were scanty 
r.nd precarious. My purse was always open, but it 
was often empty ; and I bitterly felt the want of 
riches and power, which might liave enabled me to 
cor ect the errors of his fortune. His wishes and 
qualification solicited the station of the travelling 

that 1 sIihU not troiihlo voii with them, and should, I hulii'vr, 
hav, u diHiculty to recollect them. I am, with great esteem. 
Sir, 

Voiir most ohoilient 

l.oMdon, and most liiiiiihle serfant, 

nth of On. 1707. n^vin Hi mi;, 

* He neglected to burn iheiii. He left iit Sht*nie]d-(>lace 
til introduction, or first h«>ok, in forty-three pages folio, 
'vritlcn in a very small hand, besides a considerable imin- 
hcr nf notoH. Mr II nine's opinion, exprcssetl in the letter 
u* iho last note, perhaps may justify the publication of it. S. 
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governor of some wealthy pupil ; but every vacancy 
provoked so many eager candidates, that for a long 
time I struggled without success ; nor was it till after 
much application that I could even place him as a 
clerk ill the ollice of the secretary of state. In a 
residence of several years he never acquired the just 
pronunciation and familiar use of the English tongue, 
but he read our most dilHcult authors with ease and 
taste : his critical knowledge of our language and 
poetry was such as few foreigners have possessed ; 
and few of our countrymen could enjoy the theatre of 
Shakspeare and Garrick with more exquisite feeling 
and discernment. The consciousness of his own 
strength, and the assurance of my aid, emboldened 
him to imitate the example of Dr Maty, whose 
‘ Journal BrittanniqueMvas esteemed and regretted; 
and to improve his model by uniting with the trans- 
actions of literature a philosojihical view of the arts 
and manners of tlie British nation. Oiir journal for 
the year 17fi7» under the title of ‘ Mthnoires Litt^raires 
de la (irande Bretagne/ was soon finished and sent to 
the press. For the first article, lord I^^yttelton’s 
History of Henry II, I must own myself responsible; 
but the public has ratified iny judgment of that vo- 
luminous work, in which sense and learning are not 
illuminated by a ray of genius. Ihe next specimen 
was the choice of iny friend, the * Bath Guide/ a light 
and whimsical performance, of local, and even verbal, 
pleasantry. 1 started at the attempt : he smiled at 
my fears ; his courage was justified by success ; and 
a master of both languages w'ill applaud the curious 
felicity with which he has transfused into ItciuIi 
|> rose the spirit, and even the humour, of the Fn;,di.sli 
verse. It is not my wish to <lcny how deeply 1 
interested in the Mthnoircs, of which 1 need not 
surely he ashainecl ; but at the distance of in<n-e than 
tw'ciily years, it would he impossible for me to ascer- 
tain the respective shares of the two associates. A 
long and intimate cum muni, at ion of ideas had ca.<t 
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onr sentiments and style in the same mould. In our 
social labours we composed and corrected by turns ; 
and the praise which I might honestly bestow would 
fall perhaps on some ai ticle or passage most properly 
niy own. A second volume (for the year 17b‘^) was 
published of these IVlenioires. I will presume to say, 
tlmt their merit was superior to their reputation ; but 
it is not less true, that they were productive of more 
reputation than emolument. They introduced my 
friend to the protection, and myself to the acquaint- 
ance, of the earl of Chesterfield, whose age and infir- 
mities secluded him from the world ; and of Mr David 
flume, who was under-secretary to the office in which 
Deyverduri was more humbly employed. TJie former 
accepted a dedication, (April 12th, and re- 

served the author for the future education of his suc- 
cessor; the latter enriched the Journal with a reply 
to iMr Walpole’s Historical Doubts, which he after- 
wards sba|)ed into the form of a note. The materials 
of the third volume were almost completed, when I 
rcct)!nmeiided Deyverdun as governor to sir Richard 
Worsley, a youth, the son of iny old lieutenant- 
colonel, who was lately deceased. They set forward 
on their travels ; nor did they return to England till 
pome time after my father’s death. 

My next puhlication was an accidental sally of love 
anj resentment ; of my reverence for modest genius, 
and iny aversion for insolent pedantry. The sixth 
liook of the .‘Eneid is the most pleasing and j)erfect 
composition of Latin poetry. The descent of /Eneas 
and the Sybil to the infernal regiuns, to the world 
of sj)irits, ex|)ands an awful and boniulless prospect, 
horn till* nocturnal gloom of the (hiimcan grot, 
lltaiU olisniri soi& sub nortf* per iimbrnin, 
to the meridian brightness of the Elysian fields ; 
l.argior hie rnmpos ;et!ier et liiinine Testit 
)*iirpureo 

hoin the dreams of simple nature, to the dreams. 
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alas ! of Egyptian theology, anil the philosophy of 
the Greeks. But the final dismission of tlie hero 
through the ivory gate, whence 

Falsa ad cadiim iiiittunt insomnia manes, 

seems to dissolve the whole enchantment, and leaves 
the reader in a state of cold and anxious scepticism. 
This most lame and impotent conclusion has been 
variously imputed to the taste or irreligion of Virgil ; 
but, according to the more elaborate interpretation of 
bishop Warburton, the descent to hell is not a false 
but a mimic scene, which represents the initiation of 
-'Eneas, in the character of a law-giver, to the Eleusi- 
nian mysteries. This hypothesis, a singular chapter 
in the i)ivirie Legation of Moses, had been admitted 
by many as true ; it was praised by all as ingenious ; 
nor had it been exposed, in a space of thirty years, to 
a fair and critical disciKssion. The learning and the 
abilities of the author had raised him to a just emi- 
nence ; hut he reigned the dictator and the tyrant of 
the world of literature. Tlie real merit of Warburton 
was degraded by the pride and presumption with 
which he pronounced liis infallible decrees ; in 
polemic writings he lashed his antagonists without 
mercy or moderation ; and his servile flatterers (see 
the base and malignant essay on the “ Delicacy of 
Friendship,”)* exalting the assaulted master-critic far 
above Ari.stotle and lionginiis, assaulted every modest 
disseiitcT who refused to consult the oracle, and to 
adore the idiil. In a land of liberty such despotism 
must provoke a general oppositioii, and the zeal of 
opposition is seldom candid or impartial. A late pro- 
fessor of Oxf{»rd (Dr I-outh) in a pointed and po- 
lished epistle (August 3), I7“lb) defended himself, 
and attacked the bishop ; and, whatsoever miglit be 
the merits of an insignificant controversy, his victory 
was clearly established by the silent confusion of IV ar- 
burton and his slaves. / too, without any private 

* IJ> 11 urd, aft «*rw aids bihbop of Worcester 
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offence, was ambitious of breaking a lance against the 
giant's shield ; and in the beginning of the year 1770, 
iny '' Critical Observations on the Sixth Book of the 
^-Kncid" were sent, without iny name, to the press. 
Ill this short essay, my first English publication, 1 
aimed my strokes atrainst the person and the hypo- 
thesis of bishop Warburton. I proved, at least to my 
own satisfaction, that the ancient law-givers did not 
invent the mysteries, and that iEncas was never in- 
vested with the office of lawgiver : that there is not 
any argument, any circumstance, which can melt a 
fable into allegory, or remove the scene from the 
lake A vermis to the Temple of, Ceres : that such a 
wild supposition is ecpially injurious to the jioet and 
the man : that if V'irgil was not initiated, be could not, 
if he were, he would not, reveal the secrets of the ini- 
tiation: that the anathema of Horace (voiaho qm 
{'n'cns mcrftut ^c.J at once attests his own 

ignorance and the innocence of his friend. As the 
bishop of (ih incest er and his party maintained a dis- 
ereel silence, my critical disipiisition was soon lost 
among the jmrnpblets of the day; but the public cold- 
ness was overbalanced to iny feelings by the weighty 
ajijiroliation of the last and best eilitor of V'irgil, pro- 
iVs^or llcync of (lottingen, who atapiiesccs in my 

:()i futation, and styles the unknown author, ducttttt 

ft t ff <ritNtissinjffS firifatiNfts. But I cannot resist tlie 
t» in])tation of transcribing the favourable judgment of 
Ml i laylcy, biui'^idf a poet and a scholar : — “ An intri- 
cat* hypntjie^is, twisted into a long and laboured 
chain of fpiolation and argument, the Dissertation on 
the Sixth Book of \*irgil, remained some time unre- 
fuird. - - - At length, a superior, but anonymous. 
Clitic arose, wln>, in one of the most judicious and 
s;)'.Hled essays that our nation has produced on a point 
•>: ciassical literature, completely overturned this ill- 
fi'iinded edifice, and exiiosed the arroganc** and futility 
J>t its assuming architect.” He even condescends to 
jn'^tify an acrimony of style which had been gently 
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blamed by the more unbiassed (Jcrnian ; PauUo 
acrius quam velis prrsfrhuvit.^^* But I cannot forgive 
myself the contemptuous treatment of a man who, 
with all his faults, was entitled to my esteem ; f ancl 
I can less forgive, in a personal attack, the cowardly 
concealment of my name and character. 

In the fifteen years between my Essay on the Study 
of Literature and the first volume of the Decline anil 
Fall (l/Gl — 17/6) this criticism on Warbiirton, and 
some articles in tlie Journal, were my sole publi- 
cations. It is more especially incumbent on me to 
mark the emjdoyment or to coiifes* the waste of 
time from my travels to my father’s death, an inter- 
val in which I was not diverted by any profeswsional 
duties from the labours and pleasures of a studious 
life. 1 . As soon as I was released from the fruitless 
task of the Swiss revolutions (l/hB) I began gradu- 
ally to advance from the wish to the hope, from the 
hope to the design, from the design to the execution, 
of my historical work, of \vhose limits and extent 1 
had yet a very inadequate notion. The Classics, a« 
low as Tacitus, the younger Pliny, and Juvenal, weie 
my old and familiar companions. I insensibly phmgod 
into the ocean of the Augustan hi.story ; and in the 
descending series I investigated, with my pen ahnust 

• The editor of lluAVarhiirtoninn tracts. Dr Parr (p. 
considers the allegorical interpretation “ ns eoinpli-tely 
refuted in a juost «*Iear, elegant, and derisive work of 
erilicisni : wliii h could not, indeed, derive ntilhorit} from 
Ihe greatest name, but to whieh the greatest name iiiiglil 
with j)ropriet\ have been affixed.’* 

t The Divine liegation of Moses is a inonunicnf, nlrrfnl.T 
eniinbiing in the dust, of tlie vigour and weakness of tlio 
human mind, if W arhiirton's new' argument provejl any- 
thing, if would lje a demonstration against the Icgiiltitwr 
who left Ills people without the knowledge of a future state. 
Bill some episoilcs of the work, on the (ireok philosophy: 
the hieroglyphics of Egypt, &c. arc entitled to the praise of 
’earning, imagination, and discernment. 
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always in my hand, the original records, both Greek 
and Latin, from Dion Cassius to Ammianus Marcelli- 
ims, from the reign of Trajan to the last age of the 
Western Caesars. The subsidiary rays of medals, 
and inscrij)tions of geography and chronology, were 
thrown on their proper olijccts ; and I applied the 
collections of Tillemont, whose inimitable accuracy 
almost assumes the character of genius, to fix and 
arrange within my reach the loose and scattered atoms 
of historical information. Through the darkness of 
tlie middle ages I explored rny way in the Annals and 
Antiquities of Italy of the learned Muratori, and dili- 
gently compared them with the parallel or transverse 
lines of Sigonius and Maffei, Baronins and Pagi, till 
I almost grasped the ruins of Rome in the fourteenth 
rentiiry, without suspecting that this fintil chapter 
must be attained by the labour of si.x quartos and 
twenty years. Among the books which I purchased, 
the Thcodosian (k)de, with the commentary of James 
(jodefroy, must be gratefully remembered. 1 used it 
(and much I used it) as a work of history rather than 
of jurisprudence : but in every light it may be consi- 
dered as a full and capacious repository of the political 
state of the empire in the fourth ami fifth centuries. 
As I believed, and as I still bedieve, that the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, and the triumph of the church, 
an inseparably connected witli the decline of the Ro- 
man monarchy, I weighed the causes and effects of 
till' revolution, and contrasted the narratives and apo- 
logies of the Christians themselves, with the glances 
of candour or enmity which the Pagans have cast on 
tile rising sects. The Jewish and Heathen testimo- 
niee, as tliey are collected and illustrated by Dr Lard- 
ncr, directed, without superseding, my search of the 
originals ; and in an ample dissertation on the mira- 
eiiloiis dai kness of the Passion, 1 j)nvately drew my 
conclusions from the silence of an unbelieving age. 
I have assembled the preparatory studies directly or 
indirectly relative to my history ; but, in strict equity* 
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tliey must be spread beyond this period of niy life, 
over the two summers (1/71 and 1772) that elapsed 
between my father’s death and my settlement in Lon- 
don. 2. In a free conversation with hooks and men 
it would he endless to enumerate the names and cha- 
racters of all who are introduced to our aaiuaintancc ; 
hut in this j^encral acquaintance we may select the de- 
grees of friendship and esteem. According to the 
wise maxim, J/w/Z/ow Irg^rre potius tpiam muUit, 1 re- 
viewed, again and again, the immortal works of the 
French and English, the Latin and Italian classics. 
INIy Greek studies (though less assiduous than I de- 
signed) maintained and extended my knowledge of 
that incomparable idiom. flomer and Xeiu)j)hon 
were still my favourite authors ; and I had almost 
prepared for the press an Essay on the (’yropaulia, 
which, in my own judgment, is not unhappily la- 
boured. After a certain Jige, the new publications of 
merit are tlie sole food of the many ; and the most 
austere student will he often tempted to break tlie 
line, for the sake of indulging his own curiosity, and 
of providing the topics of fashionable currency. A 
more respectable motive may he assigned for the third 
perusal of J3hickstone’s (Commentaries ; and a copi- 
ous and critical abstract of that linglish work was my 
fir«t serious production in iny native language, .'.h My 
literary leisure Avas much less complete and indepen- 
dent than it might a])pcar to the eye of a stranger. 
In the hurry of liondon I was destitute of hooks ; in 
the solitude of Hampshire 1 was not master of my 
time. Aly (juict was gradually disturbed by our do- 
mestic anxiety ; and 1 should Im ashamed of my uti- 
feeling philosopliy, had I found much time or tasic 
for study in the last fatal summer (177^) of iny 
father’s decay and di.ssolution. 

The disembodying of the militia at the close of the 
war ri7f»*l) had restored the major (a new (Jiricinna- 
tus) to a life of agriculture. His labours were usefiili 
liis pleasures innocent, liis wishes moderate ; and my 
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father seemed to enjoy the state of haj)piness which is 
celebrated by poets and philosophers as the most 
agreeable to nature, and the least accessible to for- 
tune. 

Rcatiis ilb.*, qiii procul ncf^otiis 
(Ut prisca inortnliuin) 

Pateriica riira bohiis oxercct sin's, 

Soiutiis onini ficiiore.* — Hoii. Epnd. ii. 

But the last indispensable condition, the freedom 
from debt, was wanting to my father’s felicity ; and 
the vanities of his youth were severely punished by 
the solicitude and sorrow of his declining age. Tlie 
first mortgage, on my return from Lausanne ( 1 > 0 ^ 
had afforded him a partial and transient relief. Tlie 
annual demand of interest and allowance was a heavy 
deduction from his income ; the militia was a source 
of expense ; the farm in liis hands was not a profitalde 
adventure ; he was loaded with the costs and damages 
of an obsolete law-suit ; and each year juultiidied 
tlie number, and c.xhaustcd the patience, of his cre- 
ditors. Under these painful circumstances, I con- 
sented to an additional mortgage, to the .sale of 
f’utney, aiid to every sacrifice that could alleviate, his 
distress. But he was no longer capable of a rational 
eft’ort, and his reluctant delays postponed not llio evils 
thf msolves, but the remedies of those evils — (remedia 
molurum potlus quam mala dlfferebat ,) I'he pangs of 
shame, tenderness, and self-reproach, inccs.santly 
pn yed on his vitals ; his constitution was broken ; he 
!()«♦ his strength and his sight : the rapid jirogress of 
a dropsy admonished him of liis end, and he sunk 
into the grave on tlie 10th of November 17/0, in the 
sixty-fourth year of his age. A family tradition in- 
sinuates that Mr William Law had drawn liis pupil in 

Like the first iiiortnls blest is he. 

From debts, ami usury, ami business free. 

With bis own team who pinugbs the soil 
Which grateful once confess'd bis f.ilher's toil. 

Fiiam IS, 
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the light and inconstant cliaracter of Flatus, who is 
ever confident, and ever disap])ointed in tlie chace of 
hap])iness. But these constitutional failings were 
happily compensated by the virtues of the head and 
heart, by the warmest sentiments of honour and hu- 
nianity. His graceful person, i)olite address, gentle 
manners, and unaffected cheerfulness, recommended 
him to the favour of every comi)any; and in the 
change of times and opinions, his liberal spirit had 
long since delivered him from the zeal and prejudice 
of a Tory education. I submitted to tlie order of 
nature ; and my grief was soothed by the conscious 
satisfaction that 1 had discharged all the duties of 
filial piety. 

As soon as I had paid the last solemn duties to my 
father, and obtained, from time and reason, a tolera- 
ble cora])osure of mind, 1 began to form a plan of an 
indei)endent life, most ada])ted to rny circumstances 
and inclination. Vet so intricate was the ne4, my 
efforts were so awkward and feeble, that nearly two 
years (November l/7b — October 177^) were suffered 
to elapse before I could disentangle myself from tlic 
management of the farm, and transfer my residence 
from Beriton to a house in London. During tliis in- 
terval 1 continued to divide my year between town 
and the country ; but iny new situation was bright- 
ened by hojie, my stay in Ij«mdon was prolonged 
into the summer, and the uniformity of the summer 
was occasionally broken by visits and c.xcursions at a 
distance from home. The gratification of my dt sircs 
(they were not immoderate) has been seldom disa}>- 
poiiited by the want of money or credit ; my pride 
was never insulted by the visit of an importimate 
tradesman ; ami my transient aii.xiety for the past or 
future has been dispelled by the studious or s(»eial oc- 
cupation of the })rescnt hour. My conscience docs 
not accuse me of any act of c.xtravagaiice or injustice, 
and the remnant of niy estate affords an ample and 
honourable provision for my declining age. I 
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not expatiate on my economical affairs, which cannot 
be instructive or amusing? to the reader. It is a rule 
of prudence, as well as of politeness, to reserve such 
confidence for the ear of a i)rivate friend, without ex- 
posing our situation to the envy or ])ity of strangers ; 
for envy is productive of hatred, and pity borders too 
nearly on contempt. Vet I may believe, and even 
assert, that in circumstances more indigent or more 
wealthy I should never have accomplished the task, 
or acquired the fame, of an historian ; that my spirit 
wouhl have been hi\)ken by poverty and contempt, 
and that my industry might have been relaxed in the 
labour and luxury of a superfluous fortune. 

I had now attained the first of earthly blessings, 
inde[)endence : 1 was the absolute master of my hours 
and actions : nor was 1 deceived in the hope that the 
estalfiishment of my library in town would allow me 
to <livide tlie day between study and society. Each 
year the circle of my acquaintance, the number of my 
dead and living companions, was enlarged. 'Fo a 
lover of books tlie shops and sales of liondon present 
irresistible temptations ; and the manufacture of my 
history re<|uircd a varioiis and growing stock of ma- 
terials. The militia, my travels, the House of (Com- 
mons, the fame of an author, contrihiited to multiply 
r y connections : I was chosen a member of the fa- 
sliionalde cinhs ; and, before I left. England in 
tbere were few ])ersons of any eminence in the literary 
or ])olitieal world to whom I was a stranger.* It 

From tlie mixed thoogli polite eompany of Hoodie’s, 
^V!)i^e’s, and HrooksVs, I must liononraldy distinguish a 
Wf'ekl> society uhieh was instituted in tii year 17(5 k ainl 
whirh still continues to (loiirish, under thi title of the Lite- 
rary C’lub (Hawkins's Life of Johnson, | iL>. Hosweirs 
Lnir to the Hebrides, p. 97). The nam < of Dr Johnson, 
dr Ibirke, Mr To{iliain Heauelere, Mr ( irrii'k. Dr (rold- 
I'dili, sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr Culmnn, sir NVilliani Jones, 
Li Percy, Mr Fox, Mr Sheridan, Mr Adam Smith, •li 
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would most assuredly be in my power to amuse the 
reader with a gallery of portraits and a collection of 
anecdotes. But I have always condemned the prac- 
tice of transforming a private memorial into a vehicle 
of satire or praise. By my own choice I passed in 
town the greatest part of the year : but whenever \ 
was desirous of brcvathing the air of the country, 1 
possessed an hospitable retreat at Sheflicld-place in 
Sussex, in the family of my valuable friend iVIr Hol- 
royd, whose character, under the name of lord Shef- 
field, has since been more conspicuous to the public. 

No sooner was I settled in my house and library, 
than 1 undertook the composition of the first volume 
of my history. At tlie outset all was dark and doubt- 
ful — even the title of the work, the true era of the 
Decline and Fall of the Empire, the limits of the in- 
troduction, the division of the chapters, and the order 
of the narrative; and 1 was often tempted to cast 
away the labour of seven years. The style of an au- 
thor should be the image of Ids mind, hut the ch(»ire 
and command of language is the fruit of exercise. 
Many experiments were made before 1 could hit the 
middle tone between a dull chronicle and a rhetorical 
declamation : three times did I compose the fiivt 
chapter, and twice the second and third, before 1 wh> 
tolerably satisfied with their eflect. In the remainder 
of the way I advanced with a more c^ual and 
pace; but the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters have 
been reduced, by three successive revisals, from a 
large volume to their present size ; and they mi^rlit 
still he compressed without any loss of facts or senti- 
ments. An opposite fault may he imputed to the 
concise and superficial narrative of the first reigns, 
from Commodus to Ale.vandcr; a fault of wliicii I 

Steevem*. Mr Dunning. vir.Io»rph flanks, DrVVarlon. rin<l 
bis l>rotb€?r Mr Thorn as Warinn, Dr Biirn«.*y, A;<*. f<*rjn o 
U%e and luniinou" ^on^(l-Jlation of Hritisb r^taia. 
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have never beard, except from MrHurne in his last 
journey to London. Sucli an oracle inif^bt have been 
consulted and obeyed with rational devotion ; Imt 1 
was soon disfrusted with the modest practice of read- 
ing the manuscript to my friends. Of such friends, 
some will praise from politeness, and some will criti- 
cise from vanity. The author himself is the best 
judj^e of his own performance ; no one has so deeply 
meditated on the sulyect ; no one is so sincerely inte- 
rested in the event. 

Ly the friendship of Mr (now lord) Elliot, who had 
married my first cousin, 1 was returned at the general 
election for tlie horou<<h of Liskeard. I took my 
seat at the beginning of the rneinorahle contest be- 
tween (heat Hritaiu and America, and supported, with 
many a sincere and silent vote, the rights, though not 
j)erluip.s the interest, of the mother country. After a 
lleeting illusive ho))c, prudence condeinneil me to ac- 
(jiiiesce in the humble station of a mute. 1 was not 
iirincd by nature and education with the intrepid 
energy of mind and voice, 

Viucentnin strepitiH, ct naMiin rebus ag'*n<!is. 

Timidity was fortified by pride, find even the success 
of my pen discouraged the trial of my voice.* But I 
ii'i isied at tlie debates of a free assembly; I listened 

® A Kreiirh sk»‘frh of Mr (*i!»bon\ Tjife, written by bini- 
so!f. j)ml)aldy for the wsv of some foreign journalist or 
traiisliitor, <'ontnins no fa<*t not iiuMitioned in liis Kngiish 
Ib‘ there lieseribes iiimself witii bis iisnni caixioiir. 
I)i‘l>iii.s liiiit aiiM il n as^iste aox cb'liberntions le pins im- 
poitantos, iiiais it ne s’esi jamais tronve ic courage ni ic 
ti\U'nl lie parler dans nne ussemt)ir‘e pnblicpie. 'This 
sk« trli was written beft»rt? the piildieation of his three last 
' •lutnes. ns in closing it he says of his History — ‘‘CVtte eii- 
' «‘,'risf Ini deinande encore plusieiirs aiiiiees d’nne nppli- 
‘'.'ition souteinie; mais (lutdipi'en soit le sncci'.s, il tronve 
«lans edit? application in(iiie mi plaisir tonj uirs varie ei 
rcnais'.anl.” .S, 
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to tlie attack and defence of eloquence and reason ; f 
liad a near prospect of the character, views, and 
passions, of the first men of the af(e. The cause of 
government was ably vindicated by lord North, a 
statesman of spotless integrity, a consummate master 
of debate, who could wield, with equal dexterity, the 
arms of reason and of ridicule lie was seated on 
the treasury-bench between his attorney and solicitor- 
general, the two pillars of the law and state, ma^is 
Dares qunm similes ; and the minister might indulge in 
a short slumber, whilst he was npholden on either 
hand by the majestic sense of Thurlow, and the skil- 
ful eloquence of Wedderburne. From the adverse 
side of the house an ardent and powerful opposition 
was supported by the lively declamation of Barrd, the 
legal acuteness of Dunning, tlie profuse and |)hiloso- 
phic fancy of Burke, and the argumentative vehe- 
mence of Fox, who, in the conduct of a party, ap- 
proved himself equal to the conduct of an empire, 
by such men every operation of peace and war, every 
principle of justice or policy, every question of autho- 
rity and freedom, was attacked and defended ; and 
the subject of the momentous contest was the union 
or separation of Great Britain and America. The 
eight sessions that I sat in parliament were a school 
of civil prudence, the first and most essential virtue 
of an historian. 

The volume of iny history, which had been some- 
what delayed by the novelty and tumult of a first 
session, was now ready for the press. After tlie 
perilous adventure had been declined by my frioiid 
Mr Elmsly, I agreed u]n»n easy tfums with Mr 
Thomas Cadell, a respectable bookseller, and Mr 
William Stralian, an eminent printer; and they un- 
dertook the care and risk of the ])uhlication, which 
derived more credit from the name of the shop than 
from that of the author. The. last revisal of the 
proofs was submitted to my vigilance ; and many 
blemishes of .style, which had been invisible in tin- 
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manuscript, were discovered and corrected in the 
printed sheet. So moderate were our ho])eSy that the 
original impression had been stinted to five hundred, 
till the number was doubled by the prophetic taste of 
Mr Strahan. During this awful interval 1 was 
neither elated by the ambition of fame, nor depressed 
bv the apprehension of contempt. My diligence and 
accuracy were attested by my own conscience. His- 
tory is the most popular species of writing, since it 
can adajit itself to the highest or the lowest capacity. 

I liad chosen an illustrious subject. Rome is familiar 
to the school-boy and the statesman ; and my narra- 
tive was deduced from the last period of classical 
reading. I had likewise flattered myself that an age 
of light and liberty would receive, witliout scandal, an 
inquiry into tlie human causes of the progress and 
establishment of Christianity. 

1 am at a loss how to describe the success of the 
work, witliout betraying the vanity of the writer. 
Tlic first impression was exhausted in a few days ; a 
second and third edition were scarcely adequate to the 
<iemaiid ; and the bookseller^s property was twice in- 
vaded by the pirates of Dublin. My book was on 
every table, and almost on every toilette ; the histo- 
rian was crowned by the taste or fashion of the day ; nor 
was tiie general voice disturbed by the barking of any 

ofane critic. I'he favour of mankind is most freely 
}»e>towcd on a new acquaintance of any original merit; 
and the mutual surprise of the public and their fa- 
vourite is productive of those warm sensibilities 
which at a second meeting can no longer be re- 
kindled. If I listened to the music of praise, I was 
more seriously satisfied with the approbation of my 
judges. The candour of Dr Robertson embraced his 
disciple. A letter from Mr Hume overpaid the labour 
ten years ; but 1 have never presumed to accept a 
Jiiaoe in the triumvirate of British historians. 

1’hat curious and original letter will amuse the 
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reader, and liis gratitude should shield my free com- 
munication from the reproach of vanity. 

Edinburgh. ISih March 1776. 

** Dear Sir, 

“As I ran through your volume of liistory with 
great avidity and impatience, I cannot forbcrU* dis- 
covering somewhat of the same impatience in return- 
ing you thanks for your agreeable present, and ex- 
[»ressing the satisfaction which the performance has 
given me. Whetlier I consider the dignity of your 
style, tlie depth of your matter, or the extensiveness 
of your learning, I innst regard the work as equally 
the object of esteem ; and 1 own that if I had not 
previously had the hap])iness of your ])ersonal ac- 
quaintance, such a performance from an lilnglishman 
ill our age would liave given me some surprise. \"ou 
may smile at this sentiment ; but as it seems to me 
that your countrymen, for almost a whole generation, 
have given themselves up to harliaroiis and ahauni 
faction, and have totally neglected all polite letters, 1 
no longer expccteil any valuable proiluction ever to 
come from them. I know it will give you j)leasure 
(as it did me) to find that all the men of letters in 
this place concur in their ailmiration of your ^^x)rk, 
and in their anxious desire of your continuing it. 

“ When I heard of your undertaking (which was 
some time ago) I own 1 was a little curious to see 
how you worJd extiicate yourself from the subject of 
your two last chajiters. I think you have ohscrveil a 
very prudent tein|)erament ; hut it was imjinssihli* to 
treat the siiliject so as nut to give grounds of su<|)icioii 
against yon, and you may expect that a claiii(»ur will 
arise. 'I’his, if anything, will retard your success 
witli the ))iihlic ; for in every other respect your work 
is calciilateil to he popular. But among many other 
marks of decline, the prevalence of superstition in 
England prognosticates the fall of philosophy and 
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decay of taste ; and though nobody be more capable 
than you to revive them, you will ])robably find a 
struggle in your first advances. 

“ I see you entertain a great doubt with regard to 
the authenticity of the poems of Ossian. You are 
certainly right in so doing. It is indeed strange that 
any men of sense could have imagined it possible, 
that above twenty thousand verses, along with num- 
berless historical facts, could have been ])reserved by 
oral tradition during fifty generations, by the rudest 
perhai)s of all the European nations, the most neces- 
sitous, the most turbulent, and the most unsettled. 
\Miere a supposition is so contrary to common sense, 
any positive evidence of it ought never to be regarded. 
Men run with great avidity to give their evidence in 
favour of what flatters their ])assions and their na- 
tional prejudices. You are therefore over and above 
indtdgenl to us in speaking of tlie matter with hesi- 
tation. 

** I must inform you that we are all very anxious 
to liear that you have fully collected the materials for 
your second vohime, and that you arc even consider- 
ably advanced in tlie composition of it. I speak this 
[iiore in the name of my friends than in my own, as I 
cannot expect to live so long as to see the jmblication 
(/ it. Your ensuing volume will he more delicate 
than the preceding, but I trust in your prudence for 
'•xtricating you from the ditficuliies : and, in all 
p' cuts, you have courage to despise the clamour of 

I am, with great regard, 

Dear Sir, 

Your most obedient and most humble servaiit, 

Davio Hvmk.’* 

Some weeks afterwards I had the melancholy plea- 
sure of seeing Mr Hume in his passcige through IiOn*> 
lion; his body feeble, his mind firm. On the 25th 

voi.. I. I 
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of August of the same year (177<0 he 'died at Edin- 
burgh the death of a philo 80 ])her. 

J\Iy second excursion to Paris was determined by 
the pressing invitation of JM. and madame Necker, who 
had visited England in the preceding summer. { )n 
my arrival I found JM. Necker director-general of the 
finances, in the iirst bloom of power and popularity. 
His private fortune enabled him to sup])ort a liberal 
establishment ; and his wife, whose tali nts and vir- 
tues 1 had long admired, was admirably (lualified to 
preside in the conversation of her table and drawing- 
room. As their friend, I was introduced to the best 
company of both sexes, to the foreign ministers of 
all nations, and to the first names and characters of 
France, who distinguisiied me by such marks of 
civility and kindness as gratitude will not suftcr me 
to forget, and modesty will not allow me to eniiine. 
rate. The fashionable suppers often broke into the 
morning hours ; yet I occasionally consulted the 
royal library, and that of the abbey of St Germain ; 
and in the free use of their books at home I liiul 
always reason to praise the liberality of those institu- 
tions. The society of men of letters J neither courti^d 
nor declined ; but 1 was happy in the ac<piaintance oi 
M. de Buflon, who united with a sublime genius tlie 
most amiable simplicity of mind and manners At 
the table of my old friend, M. de Forcemagru', I was 
involved in a dispute with the ahh4 de Alahly; and 
his jealous iru'icihlc spirit revenged itself on a work 
which he w^as incapable of reading in the original. 

As I might he partial in my own cause, I shall 
transcribe the words of an unknown critic, o!)scrving 
only that tliis dispute had l)ccn preceded by another 
on the English constitution, at the house of the 
countess de Froulay, an old Jansenist lady. 

“ VoNri ^tiez chez M. ile Forcemagne, inon clier 
Th<?odori, le jour (jue M, l’abh<* de Alably et A3 
fiibbon y din^rent en grande compagnie. La con- 
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versation roula presqiie entieremeTit siir Thistoire. 
l/abb<S, dtant uii profound politiipie, la toiirna sur 
TadiTiinistration, quand on fut au dessert ; et comrne 
y>ar caract^re, par bumeur, par riiabitiide d'admirer 
Tite Live, il ne prise que le systftme ri^piihlican., ii 
se init k vanter Texcellence des r^ipiiblitpie.s ; bien 
persuade gue le savant Anglois I’approuveroit en 
tout, et anrnireroit la profoiideur de qui avoit 

fait (leviner tons ces avantages k nn Fran<;ois. Alais 
M. liibbon, insiruit par rcxperience des inconvrniens 
trim gouvernement y)opulaire, ne fut point du tout 
dv’ son avis, et il prit fjenert^useinent la d<^fense du 
^oiivernement Tnonarclii(|Ue. L’abbt^ vouliit le con- 
vaincre par I'itc liive, et |>ar tpiebpies arguinens tires 
(If IMiitarque en faveur des Spartiates. Al. (iibbon, 
(lone de la int'Mnoire la jdus heiireuse, et ayant tous 
Its faits [)r(?sens k la y)ens<5e, domina bientot la con- 
versation; Tabbv^ se fkcha, il s’emporta, il dit des 
chuses diires ; TAnj^lois, conservant le plile^tne de son 
pays, juenoit ses avanti^fes, et pressoit I’abbd avec 
d’aiitant plus de suecks que la colere le trouldoit de 
plus en ])lus. I^a conversation s’ecliuurtbit, et AI. de 
Forcemaj^ne la roini)it en sc levant de tal)le, et cii 
passant dans le salon, oii personne ne fut tenle de la 
renouer.’* Supplement de la Alanit're d'^crire Fllis- 
t 'ire, p. 125. &c.* 

Nearly two years had elapsed between the publica- 

* Of the voiiimiiions writirs^s of the al)!)e de Malviy, (see 
Ids Klo;^e hy llie abbe Uri/anU) the ‘ Fiineipes lin dn 
publii’ <Ie I'Kiirope,’ and the ’list part of the ‘ (>bser\aiit»i 
siir I’llisinire de Franec,’ may be deservedly praised ; ai 
the 'Alaiiiere d’t'i iire F; lisloiri?’ eonlaiits si-veral iisi 
f«il preeepts and jiidieions lemarks. Mably v\rs a lover of 
virtue and freedom ; luil Ms virtue was austere, and his 
hvi'dotn was inipalieiit of an equal. Kinirs. ina^'is-frates, 
■lollies, and sueressful writers, were the ob jeris i>f his eon- 
teiiipt, or hatred, oreiivy; but his illiberal abuse of V'ol- 
inire, Hume, iiuifon, the abbe Heyiml, l)i Kobertson, and 
lutti quanli, can bo injurious only to liinisclf. 
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tion of my first and the commencement of iny second 
volume; and the causes must be assigned of this 
long delay. I . After a short holiday, 1 indulged my 
curiosity in some studies of a very different nature ; a 
course of anatomy, wliich was demonstrated by Dr 
Hunter, and some lessons of chemistry, which were 
delivered by IMr Higgins. The })rincii)les of these 
sciences, and a taste for books of natural history, 
contributed to multiply my ideas and images ; and 
the anatomist and chemist may sometimes track me 
in their o^vn snow. 2. I divecl, perhaps too deejily, 
into the mud of the Arian controversy ; and many 
days of reading, thinking, and writing, were con- 
sumed in the pursuit of a phantom. It is diflicult 
to arrange, with order and perspicuity, the varioiiN 
transactions of the age of Constantine ; and so inucli 
was 1 displeased with the first essay, that I committed 
to tlie flames above fifty sheets. *4. The six months 
of Paris and pleasure must he deducted from the 
account. But wlien 1 resumed my task I felt my itn- 
proveinent ; I was now master of iny style and sub- 
ject, and while the measure of my daily performaiuv 
was enlarged, I discovered less reason to cancel or 
correct. It has always been rny |)ractioe to cast u 
long paragraph in a single mould, to try it by my ear, 
to deposit it in my memory, hut to suspend the 
action of the ]»eri till I had given the last polish to 
my work. Shall I ad»l that I never found my mind 
more vigorous, nor my comjiosition more haj)py, than 
in the winter hurry of society an<l parliament ? 

“ Est ii rifii <lp plus fastidieux (says the polite censor) 
qu'uii M. (jihhori, qui dans sou elcriudle Mi-itoire des Km- 
pereurs Kumains, suspend a ehaque instant son iusipide et 
iente narration, pour vous expliquer la (\4iuse des fails que 
vous ailez lire?** (.Maniere d’eerire I’llisluire, p. Itil 
.See another pa.s.sage, p. 5^80) Vet 1 am indebted to the 
abbe de .Mably f(»r fwo siich advocates as the anonymous 
F’rciich critic and my friend Mr llayiey. (Hayley’s works. 
Svo E<lit. Vol. ii. p. 261— ^611.) 
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Had I believed that the ma-jority of English readers; 
were so fondly attached even to the name and shadow 
of (Christianity; had I foreseen that the pious, the 
timid, and the prudent, \voul(l feel, or affect to feel, 
with siicli exquisite sensibility, 1 mi^^ht perhaps have 
softened the two invidious cha[»teis which would 
create many enemies, and conciliate few friends. But 
the shaft was shot, the alarm was sounded, and I 
could only rejoice tliat if the voice of our priests was 
clamorous and hitter, their hands were disarmed from 
the j)owers of persecution. 1 adhered to the wdse 
resolution of trusting myself and my writinj^s to the 
candour of the public, till Mr Davies of Oxford ])re- 
^^umed to attack, not the faitli, but the lidelity, of the 
historian. A/y llndtvatwn^ expressive of less anjrer 
than contempt, amused for a moment the busy and 
idle metropolis; and the most rational i)art of tiie 
laity, and even of the clerj^y, appear to have been 
satistiod of my innocence and accuracy. I would not 
{iiint this Vindication in oiiarto, lest it should he 
hound and preserved with tne history itself. At the 
distance of twelve years, 1 calmly allirm my judj^ment 
of Davies, ( 'helsum, &c. A victory over such anta- 
♦(oiiists was a sufficient humiliation. I’hey, however, 
were rewardetl in this world. Poor ('helsum v,;u 
indeed neglecteil ; and I dare not boast the inakin&x 
Dr Watson a bishop ; he is a prelate of a lart^e mind 
and liberal sjiirit : hnt I enjoyed the jdeasure of Lfivinjr 
a royal pension to Mr Davies, and of coUatimjr Dr 
Anthorj)o to an aiThiepise(»j>al livintf. 'fheir snci*e's 
encouriiged the zeal of Taylor the Arian,* a»ul .Milii r 

* The stiippridoiis title, “ Thoughts on ihe CViom-^ of ilie 
Rrand Apontacy,” at fnsil n^itated my neiveN, till I 
'• Jvd that it was the ajiosiaey of the w hole rlnir,-li. e 
die (Council of Nice, from Mr 'faylor’s private m. llis 

hook is a thorough iiiixnirc* of hif^k eiilhusiasm and //).r 
huffooiiery, and the Millonntuiii is a fundameiiiai arlieU* t»f 

rrefd. 
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the Methodist, ♦ with many others whom it would 
be difficult to remember and tedious to rehearse. Tlie 
list of my adversaries, however, was graced with the 
more respectable names of Dr Priestley, sir David 
Dalrymple, and Dr White; and every polemic, of 
either university, discharged his sermon or pamphlet 
against the impenetrable silence of the Roman histo- 
rian. In his “ History of the Corruptions of Chris- 
tianity,” Dr Priestley threw down his two gauntlets 
to bisliop Hurd and Air Gibbon. I declined the chal- 
lenge in a letter, exhorting my opponent to enlighten 
the world by his philosophical discoveries, and to 
remember that the merit of his predecessor Servetus 
is now reduced to a single passage which indicates 
the smaller circulation of the blood through the lungs, 
from and to the heart .+ Instead of listening to this 
friendly advice, the dauntless philosopher of Bir- 
mingham continued to fire away his double battery 
against those who believed too little, and those who 
believed too much. From mtf replies he has nothing 
to hope or fear : but his Socinian shield has repeatedly 
been pierced by the mighty spear of Horsley, and his 
trumpet of sedition may at lengtli awaken the magis- 
trates of a free country. 

'rhe ])rofession and rank of sir David Dalryin})lc 
('now a lord of session) have given a more decent colour 
to his style. Hut he scrutinized each separate pri-^- 
sage of the tw*o chapters with the dry minuteness of 
a special ])leader ,* and as lie was always solicitous to 
make, he may have succeeded sometimes in finding, a 


• From his graminar-srhool, at KingHton-iipoii-Ihill, Mr 
Jf>sfph .Milner proiumrHTS an aiiatlicina against all rational 
religion. Hit failli is a divine lasfe, a spirioinl inspira- 
tion ; his ehiiri-Ii is a in.vstic and invisible body; ilie natural 
Christiana, snob as Mr I.orke, \vh«» believe and interpret 
the Seripturcs, are, in his jiidgmeiii, no belter than pio 
fane infideU. 

f Astruc de la Structure du Cipur. lorn. i. m, 
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fla>v. In his “Annals of Scotland,*' he has shewn 
himself a diligent collector and an accurate critic. 

I have praised, and I still praise, the eloquent scr- 
nioiis which were preached in St Mary’s pulpit at 
Oxford by J)r White. If he assaulted me with some 
degree of illiberal acrimony, in such a place, and 
before such an audience, he was obliged to speak the 
language of the country. I smiled at a passage in one 
of his private letters to Mr Badcock — “ The part 
where we encounter Gibbon must be brilliant and 
striking.” 

In a sermon preached before the university of 
(/dinbridge. Dr Edwards complimented a work 
“ which can only perish with the language itself 
and esteems the autlior a formidable enemy. He is, 
indeed, astonished that more learning and ingenuity 
have not been shewn in the defence of Israel ; that the 
prelates and dignitaries of the church (alas, good 
man !) did not vie with each other, whose stone 
should sink the deepest in the forehead of this Goliah. 

“ But the force of truth will oblige us to confess 
that, in the attacks which have been levelled against 
our vsceptical Iiistorian, we can discover hut slender 
traces of profound and ex(|iiisite erudition, of solid 
criticism and accurate investigation ; but Nve are too 
u’equeutly disgusted by vague and inconclusive reason- 
ing ; by unseasonable banter and senseless witticisms ; 
I V inibittered bigotry and enthusiastic jargon ; by 
futile cavils and illiberal invectives. Proutl and elated 
by the weakness of his ant;igonists, he condescends 
not to handle the sword of controvci y.” * 

l^el me frankly «)wii that 1 wa*; startled at the first 
discharge of ecclesiastical ordnance ; hut as soon as I 
found that this cm|)ly noise was mischievous only in 
the intention, iny fear was converted into indignation ; 
and every feeling of indignation or curiosity has long 
since subsided in pure and placid indirteronce. 


» • .Monihl) He\ie\v, Oi l. 1190. 
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The prosecution of my history was soon afterwards 
checked by another controversy of a very different 
kind. At the request of the lord chancellor, and of 
lord Weymouth, then secretary of state, I vindicated, 
against the French manifesto, the justice of the British 
arms. 1 he whole correspondence of lord Stormont, 
our late ambassador at Paris, was submitted to my 
inspection ; and tlie “ iVhhnoire Justificatif,” which I 
composed in French, was first approved by the cabinet 
ministers, and then delivered as a state paper to the 
courts of Europe. The style and manner are praised 
by Beaumarchais himself, who, in his private ([uarrel, 
attempted a re]dy ; but he flatters me by ascribing 
the memoir to lord Stormont ; and the grossness of 
his invective betrays the loss of temper and of wit ; 
he acknowledged,* that “ le style ne seroit pas sans 
grace, ni la logique sans justice,’’ &c. if the facts 
were true, >vhich he undertakes to disprove. For 
these facts my credit is not pledged ; 1 s|)()ke as a 
lawyer from my brie? ; but the veracity of Beaumar- 
chais may be estimated from the assertion that I'Vance* 
by the treaty of P«iris "'as limited to a certain 

number of ships of war. On tlie application of the 
duke of Choiseul, he was obliged to retract this daring 
falsehood. 

Among the honourable connections which I Inid 
formed, I may justly be proud of the friendslap of 
iMr Wedderlmrne, at that time attorney-general, who 
now illustrates the title of lonl lioughhorougli, and 
the office of chief justice of the (’ominon iMeas. By 
his strong recommendation, aiul the favourable dis- 
position of lord North, I was appointed one of the 
lords commissioners of Trade and Plantations ; and my 
private income was enlarged by a clear addition of 
between seven and eight hundred pounds a-year. Tlie 
fancy of an hostile orator may paint, in the strong 
colours of ridicule, “ the peqietual virtual adjourn- 


*(Euvre» de BcaiimarrIiAis. tnin. iii. i>|i. 299, 3.Vi. 
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mcnt, and the unbroken sittinff vacation, of the Board 
of Trade.**'*' But it must be allowed that our duty was 
not intolerably severe, and that 1 enjoyed many days 
and weeks of repose, without being called away from 
?ny library to the ollice. My acceptance of a place 
provoked some of the leaders of o})position, with 
whom 1 had lived in habits of intimacy and I was 

* 1 can never forget the delif^ht with which that diffusive 
and ingenious orator, Mr Burke, w'as heard by all sides of 
the house, and even hy thosu whose existence he proscribed. 
(See Mr Burke’s speech on the Bill of Beforni, p 72 — 80.) 
The lords of Trade blushed at their insignificancy, and Mr 
Kden’s appeal to the two thousand five hundred voluines of 
onr reports served only to excite a general laugh. 1 lake 
i!iis opportunity of <*ertifying the correctness of Mr Burke’s 
printed speeelu‘s, which I have heard and road. 

f It has always appeared to mt? that nothing could be 
more iinjustitiable than the manner in which some persons 
allowed themselves to speak of Mr (Sibhon’s acceptance of 
an ollice at the Board of Trade. 1 can conceive that he may 
tarclessly have used strong expressions in respect to some 
or all parties; hiit lit* niwer meant that siieh expressions 
'“lioiild he taken literally ; anti I know, beyond all possi- 
bility of (|iiesiion, tiiat he was so far from being “ in a 
slate of savage hostility towards lord North,” as it is savagely 
p\i)rt*ssfd by Mr Whitaker, that he always loved and 
f's v>eined him. I saw Mr (fihbon constantly at this time, 
nnd was well actpiainted with all his political opinions. 
And although lie was not perfectly satisfied with t’ver^ 
measure, yet he uniformly supported all the principal ones 
rPi,arding the Anii-rican war ; and eonsidered hiniself, and 
indeed was, a frieiul to administration to tlie very period of 
his accepting oftiee. lie liked the brilliant society of a 
rlub. the most distinguished members of wbicli were noto- 
rious for their opposition to government, and niigbl be led, 
in some degreif, to join in tln?ir language; but Air (Jibhoii 
l»'id little, I had almost said no political acrimony in his 
'•Iwiracter. If the opposition of that or any other time 
cf'uld elaiin for their own every person who was not per- 
h * ily Balisfietl with all the mrasnres of government, their 
I'iiriy would unquestionably have been more formidable. S. 
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most unjustly accused of deserting a party in which I 
had never inlisted.* 

• From Edward Gibbon, Esq. (o Edward Ef.LioT, Esq 
of Port Elliot (afterwards Lord Ei.mot.) 

Dear Sir, 2ti July, 1779. 

Vpsienlay I rereivnd a very interesting coniiinmication 
from iny friend the atlorney-jrMieral,* whose kind and 
Koirjiirahle behaviour towards me I must always remeni!>er 
with the hi<rhe.st gratitude, lie informed me that, in con> 
seqiienee of an arrangement, a place at the Hoard of Trade 
was reserved for me, and that as soon ns 1 signified niy 
aeeeplaiiec (d* it, he was satisfied no farther diditMilties 
would arise. My answer to him was sincere and expliidi. 
I told him that 1 was far from approving nil the past mea- 
sures of the administration, even some of those in vvhieli 1 
mysidf had silernly concurred; that 1 saw, with the rest of 
the world, D’any eafiital defects in the ehnrneters of soiim* 
of the present ministers, and was sorry that in so alarmiiur 
a situation of public affairs the country had not the assist- 
ance of s(‘veral able and honest men who are now in oppo- 
sition. Hut that I had not formed with any of those persons 
in opposition any engageimuitH or eonneiaions wh\*h could 
in the least restrain or atbvt my parliamentary coudiU‘t ; 
that I could not discover among them such superior advan- 
tages. eirlier of measures or of ahiliiies, us could make me 
coiisiiler it as a duty to attach myself to their cause ; and 
that I clearly umlerstood, from the public and prixate lan- 
guage of one of their leadera (Charles Kox) that in the 
actual slate of the country he iiimself was v;eriously nf 
opinion that opposition could not tend any good purpose, 
and might he productive of miK-h mischief; ifiaf, for tho'C 
reasons, 1 saw no objertions which could preveul me from 
accepting an olfice under the present government, and that 
I was ready to take a step which I fuiiiid to be consistent 
both with my interest ami my honour. 

It nnisf now be derided, whether 1 may continue to live 
in England, or whether I must soon withdraw myself into 
a kind of philosophical c‘xile in Swit/erland. My father 
left his afFain* in a st«it€* of cndiarrassment, and even of 

• AlexandHt WeHderburne, since crested lord liOUgbborough 
earl of Ro»lin, and lord chancellor. 
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The aspect of the next session of parliament was 
blfjnny and perilous ; county meetings, petitions, and 
coininittires of corresj)ondence, announced the public 
discontent ; and instead of voting with a triumphant 
majority, the friends of government were often ex- 
posed to a struggle, and sometimes to a defeat. Tlie 
imnse of Commons adopted Mr Dunning’s motum, 
“ Tliat the influence of the crown had increased, was 
increasing, and ought to l>e diminished and Mr 
liurke’s bill of reforui was framed witli skill, intro- 
tluced with elo(pience, and supported by numbers. 

( )nr late president, the American secretary of state, 
very narrowly esca])ed the sentence of pioscription ; 
but the unfortunate Board of 'I'rade was abolished in 
tlu* committee l)y a small majority (207 to l.OO) of 
eight votes. The storm, however, blew over for a 
lime ; a large defection of country gentlemen eluded 
t!ie sanguine hopes of the patriots : the lords of Trade 
were revived ; administration recovered their strength 
and spirit ; and the flames of London, which were 
kindled hy a inischievons madman, admonished all 
tliinking men of tlu? danger of an apj>eal to the peojde. 
Ill the |»rematiire dissolution which followed this ses- 
'^i.m of parliament 1 lost my seat. Mr Elliot was now 
deeply engaged in the measures of opjiosition, and 
L.e electors of Liskeard'* are commonly of the same 
opinion as Mr l^dliot. 

In tliis interval of my senatorial life, I published 

tl.'%iress. My (itteiiiptii to clispost* of a part of my landed 
projierty have liilherto been disappointed, and are not likely 
at present to be more sneeessfid ; and iny plan of expense, 
iiioderate in iNelf, deserves the name of exirava- 
Saiiee, sinee it exceed* iiiy real income. The addition of 
Hm* salary vvliich is mnv offered will make my situation 
i'«ifeelly easy; hut I hope you will do me the justice to 
hrliwe that my mind could not Ik* so, unless I were satisfied 
<‘l ilo* reciitiide of m) own eondiiet. 

^ 'riie horougli wliit li Mr (Jibboii hud represented in 
.■’•iriianu ni. , 
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the second and third volumes of the Decline and Fall 
My ecclesiastical history still breathed the same 
spirit of freedom ; but Protestant zeal is more indiffe- 
rent to the characters and controversies of the fourth 
and fifth centuries. My obstinate silence had damped 
the ardour of the polemics. Dr Watson, the most 
candid of my adversaries, assured me that he had no 
thoughts of renewing the attack ; and my impartial 
balance of tlie virtues and vices of Julian was generallj 
praised. I'his tnice was interrupted only by sonit* 
animadversions of the Catholics of Italy, and by soim- 
angry letters from Mr Travis, who made me per 
sonally responsible for condemning, with the best 
critics, the sj)urious text of the three heavenly wit- 
nesses. 

The piety or prudence of my Italian translator has 
provided an antidote against the poison of his original. 
The fifth and seventii volumes arc armed witli fiw* 
letters from an anonymous divine to bis friends, Foo! 
liead and Kirk, two Knglisli students at Rome ; an.i 
this meritorious service is commended by monsignor 
Stonor, a prelate of the same nation, who discovei> 
much venom in the ftmd and nervous style of (iibhon. 
I’he critical essay at the end of the third volume was 
funnshed by the alibate Nicola Spedalieri, whose zti.l 
has grachially swelled to a more solid confutation in 
two cjuarto volumes. — Shall I be excused for not 
having read them ? 

I'he hnilal insolence of Mr Travis’s cliallengc can 
only he excused by the absence of learning, judgment, 
and humanity ; and to that excuse he has the fairot 
or foulest j)retension. Compared with archdeacnii 
'Ira vis, Clielsum and Davies assume the title ol 
respectable enemies. 

i'hc bigoted advocate of popes and monks may l)e 
turned over even to the bigots of Oxford; and tl.e 
wretched Travis still smarts under the lash of ilie 
merciless Porson. I consider Mr Porson's answt r tu 
arch(lc*acon 'IVavi" as the iiio.>t acute and accurate 
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piece of cnticisin which has appeared since the days 
of Bentley. His strictures are foumled in argument, 
enriclied with learning, and enlivened with wit ; and 
his adversary neither deserves nor finds any quarter 
at his hands. The evidence of the three lieavenly 
witnesses would now be rejected in any court of jus- 
tice : but prejudice is blind, authority is deaf, and our 
vulgar hihles will ever ])e polluted by this sjmrious 
text : “ sedet iiiternum(]ue sedehit.” The more learned 
ecclesiastics will indeed have the secret satisfaction 
of reprobating in the closet what they read in the 
church. 

f perceiverl, and without surprise, the coldness and 
oven prejudice of the town ; nor could a whisper 
cscai)fi my ear, that, in tlie judgment of many readers, 
luy continuation was much inferior to the original 
iitieinpts. An author who cannot ascend will alw'ays 
appear to sink : envy wixs now jirepared for iny recep- 
tion; and the zeal of my religious was fortified by the 
malice of iny political enemies. Bishop Newton, in 
writing his* own life, was at full liberty to declare 
how much he himself and two eminent brethren were 
<lisgusted by Mr (lihhon’s prolixity, tediousness, and 
affectation. But the old man should not have indulged 
his zeal in a false and feeble charge against the his- 
l rian* wdio had faithfully and even cautiously ren- 

• Extract from MrOioBON''# Common place Book, 

rhoin.TH Ni'wton, bishop of Bristol aiul clean of Si Pavel’s, 
u.iH h(»rn at l.ielitiehl on the 21st of December 1703, O. S. 
(l>t January I701, N. S.) nmJ the litli of hVhrunry 
i7S2, ill tin* 79th year of his atfo. A few clays before his 
«l«*;Uh In* tinisluMi llie irienioirs of liis own life, which have 
heen |)retixe«i to an edition of his poNthiiiTiOiis works, first 
|>i!l)lishcd in cpuirto, and since (1787) rc-piiblishcd in six 
• li'iines nrtnvo. 

I'p- 17’3, 171-. “Some liooks were piihlishcxi in 1781, 
wliii li employed some of the bishop's leisure hours, and 
cheiofT hiji illness. Mr (Jibhon’s ‘ llecline and Fall of the 
luMiiau Kmji^re* he rend throii;r||oui ; but it by no means 
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dered Dr Burnet’s ineaninjs^ by tlie alternative of 
sleep or repose. That phiioso])hic divine 8U])poses 

answered liis exi'eeiations, for he found it rather a prolix 
and tedious pcrformanee; his matter uiiinterestinir, and his 
style atteeled; his testimonies not to be depeiide<i upon, 
and his frequent seoifs at religion otfensive to every sober 
mind He had before b«*en convieted of innkin^ false quo. 
tntions, whit'h should have taught him more priidenee and 
eaution. Uut, without examining his authorities, there is 
one whieh must neeessarily strike every man who has n ail 
Dr Hurnet's treatise ‘ de Siatu Moriiioriim.' In vol iii. 
p. 99, .Mr (t. has the following note: — * Burnet (de S. M. 
p. 5(j — Si) eolleets the opinions of the Fathers, as far as 
they assert the sleep or repose of human souls till the day 
of judj;rment. He afterwards exposes (p. 91) the ineonve- 
nienees whirh must arise if they possessed a more aetive 
and sensible existence.* Who would not from henee infer 
that Dr B. was an advocate for ilu* sleep or insensible 
existence of the soul after death? Whereas his doctrine is 
directly the contrary. He has employed some chapters in 
treating of the state of human souls iu the interval ludween 
death and the resiirreciion ; and after \ a riruis proofs from 
reason, from scripture, and the Fathers, his eoiiclusions 
are, that human souls exist after their separation from the 
body, that they are in a ffood or evil slate accord iiij; to 
their ^ood or ill behaviour, but that neither their happineiis 
nor their misery uill he complete or perfect before the ilny 
of judgment. Hi** argumentation is thus summed up at tin? 
enii of the itii chapter — Ex tjuUnn ennstat primo^ aniwas 
itupn-tssr ex/htr/o cor pure ; aeeundo^ ftnrias bene, mains 
male, sr habituras ; tertin, nee iifis sumwam felicilatt m, 
nee bis summam miseriam, acressuram esse ante diem 
judicii " /'riie b*sho|>*s reading the whole was a ifieatiT 
romplirnent to the \\ork than \^as paid to it by two of tiu* 
most eminent r.f iiis brethren for their learning and slaiion. 
The one entered upon it, bin was soon wearitsl, and laid it 
aside in distfusi: the other leturned it upon the booksellers 
hands; and if is *..*iid that Mr (5. himself happened unluckily 
to be in flu; shop at tbc same time.) 

Does the bi-hi>[» comply with his own precept in the next 
pa^e ? fp. 175. ) OM a^e should lenify, should soften* 
men 8 manners, and make them more mild and (fcntle; but 
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that, in the period between death and the resurrec- 
tion, human souls exist without a body, endowed 

often has the contrary ofi’ect, hardens their hearts, and 
makes them more sour and crabbed." — lie is speakings of 
Dr Johnson. 

Have 1 ever insinuated that preferment-huntings is the 
l^reat occupation of an ecclesiastii'al life? (Sleinoirs 
passim ;) that a minister's iiitliience and a bishop's patron- 
agi'e are soineliines pled/^ed elevcMi deep ? (p. 151;) that a 
prebendary considers the audit week as t)ie better part of 
the year ? (p. 127 ;) or that the most eminent of priests, the 
pope hiinseif, would change their religion, if an} thing 
lictter could be ollered them? (p. 50.) Nncli things are 
more than insinuated in the bishop's life, wliieh alKorded 
some scandal to the church, and some diversion to the pro- 
fane laity. 

None of the attaeks from e<*elesiasiieal antagonists were 
more mulignaiit and illiberal than some strict iir(>.s publishtsl 
in the Kiiglish Review, October I78S, cVe. and afterwards 
reprinted in a separate volume, with the signature of John 
Whitaker, in 1791. 1 had nieniioned them t(» Mr Oibbon 

wln-n first publish(‘d ; but so far was he from supposing 
thtMii worth his notice, that he did not e\en desire they 
should be sent to him, and he actually did not see them till 
liis late visit to Kngland a few months Ix'fore his death. If 
Mr W hitaker had only pointeil his bitterness against Mr 
^fibhon's opinions^ perhaps no itupiiry wonid have been 
inade into iIk* possible source of his collected virulence and 
deliberate malignity. 

1 have in my possession very amicable lett€»r» from the 
Uev. Mr W'hilaker to MrGibhoii, written some lime after 
ue laid read the olVensive l.5lh and llilh chapters of the 
Deriine and Kail. When Mr (libbon < anie h) Kngland, in 
1787, he read W hitaker's Mary (Jiireii of .Scots," and I 
h.ive heard him vkiiy inrau/iotts/i/ express his ojdoion of 
it. Some ^ood-natun d friend mentioned it to Sir W’liii- 
akcr. It must be an extraordiiiarv degree of resentment 
tiiat could induce any person, of a liberal mind, to scrape 
logetlier defnmalory stories, true or false, and blend them 
"itli the defcnre of the most benign rellgitni, whose pre- 
cents ineiileate the very opposite prai'fice. Religion receiv*--* 
h' r greatCjiil injuries from those chnmpionh (>f the chnr« b 
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with internal consciousness, but destitute of all active 
or passive connection with the external world. “ Se- 
cundum coinmunem dictionem sacne scriptunc, mors 
dicitur soinnus, et niorientes dicuntur obthrmire, quod 
innuere mihi videtur statum mortis esse statum quietis, 
sHentii, et Uh- Stafti Mortitoruniy ch. v. 

p. JKS.) 

I was however encouraged by some domestic and 
foreign testimonies of applause ; and the second and 
third volumes insensibly rose in sale and reputation to 
a level witli the first. Hut the public is seldom 
wrong; and I am inclined to believe that, especially 
in tlie beginning, they are more prolix and less enter- 
taining tlian the first: my efforts had not been relaxed 
by success, and 1 had rather deviated into the o])j)o- 
site fault of minuie and su|)erfhious diligence. On 
the continent my name and writings were slowly 
diffused : a French translation of the first volume had 
disappointed the booksellers of Paris ; anil a passage, 
in the third was construed as a personal reflection on 
the reigning monarch. ♦ 

who, miller the preieiiee of viihlii'aiing the gospel, out- 
rageoiislv violate both the spirit ami the letter of it. 

Mr Whitaker afleets primnpaity to review the fourth, 
fifth, anil sixth volumes; hut he has allotted the first iiioii(ir» 
review to an attack on the first three vidniiies, or ratlar 
on the first, which had been published lw«dve years and a 
half before it oeciirred to him that a review of it whs 
necessary. S. 

• It may not be generally known that l.»onis the Sixteenth 
is a great reaib?r. and a remler of Knglisli books. On pe- 
rusing a passage of my History wliieii si ems to eonipaiv 
him to AreadiiJs or ilonorius, he expi»*s.seil his resentnn nl 
to the prince of It*****, from whom the imelligi*nee v. as 
conveyed to me. I shall neither diselaim the allusion, nor 
examine the likeness ; but the situation of the late king ol 
Fniiiee excludes ail suspicion of tlallery ; and I am ready 
to deelare that the roiieliiding observations of my fluid 
volume Wfcre written before his aeressinn to the thnuie. 
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Before 1 could apply for a seat at the {general elec- 
tion, the list was already full ; but lord North’s ])ro- 
inise was sincere, his recommendation was effectual, 
and I was soon chosen on a vacancy for the borough 
of Lymington in Hampshire. In the first session of 
the new parliament administration stood their ground ; 
their final overthrow wiis reserved for the second. 
The American war had once been the favourite of the 
country : the ])ride of England was irritated by the 
resistance of her colonics, and the executive power 
was tlrivon hy national clamour into the most vigorous 
and coercive measures. But the length of a fruitless 
contest, the loss of armies, the accumulation of debt 
and taxes, and the hostile confederacy of France, 
Spain, and Holland, indisposed the public to the 
American war, and the persons hy whom it was con- 
ducted ; the rc])resentatives of the }>eople followed, at 
a slow distance, the changes of their opinion ; and 
the ministers, who refused to bend, were broken hy 
the tempest. As soon as lord North had lost, or was 
about to lose, a majority in llie House of Commons, 
he surrendered his olliee, and retired to a private 
station, with the tranquil assurance of a clear con- 
science and a cheerful temper : the old fabric was 
lissolvcd, and the posts of government were occupied 
by the victorious and veteran troops of opposition. 
The lords of trade were not imiiicfliately dismissed, 
but the hoard itself was ahoHsheil !)y Mr Burke’s bill, 
vhich decency had compelled the patriots to revive ; 
and I was stripped of a convenient salary, after having 
enjoyed it about three years. 

So flexible is the title of my History, that tlie final 
era iniglit be fixed at Hiy ouii choice ; and I long 
be'iit.aled whether I should he content with the three 
volumes, the Fall of the Western Empire, which 
fulfilled mv first engagement with the public. In this 
interval of suspense, iieiu*ly a twelvemonth, I returned 
by a natural impulse to the Hreek authors of aiui- 
•luitv; I reatl with new pleasure the Iliiid and the 
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Odyssey, tlie histories of Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Xenophon, alarire ])ortion of the tragic and comic 
theatre of Athens, and many interesting dialogues of 
the Socratic school. Vet in the luxury of freedom J 
began to wish for the daily task, the active ])ursuit, 
which gave a value to every book, and an object to 
ever incjuiry : the preface of a new edition announced 
my design, and I dropped without reluctance from 
the age of Plato to that of Justinian. 'J'he original 
te.xts of Procopius and Agathias supplied the events 
and even the characters of liis reign : but a laborious 
winter was devoted to the codes, the jiandects, and 
the modern interpreters, before I presumed to form 
an abstract of the civil law. IMy skill was irnproveil 
by practice, my diligence perhaps was (piickened by 
the loss of oflice ; and, excepting the last chapter, I 
had finished the fourth volume before I sought a 
retreat on the !)anks of the Leman lake. 

It is not tile purpose of this narrative to expatiate 
on the public or .secret history of tlie times, — the 
schism which followed the death of the marquis of 
Rockingham, the appointment of tlie earl (►f Slitl- 
burne, the resignation of Mr Fox, and his famous 
coalition with lord North. Hut I may assert, with 
'some degree of assurance, that in their political con- 
flict those great aiitagoni'^ts had never felt any per- 
sonal animosity to each other, that their reconciliation 
was easy and sincere, and that their friendship lias 
never been clouded by the shadow of suspicion or 
jealousy. Tlie most violent or venal of their respec- 
tive followers embraced this fair occasion of revolt, 
but their alliance still commanded a majority in the 
Hon.se of Commons; the peace was censured, hail 
Shelburne resigned, and tlie two friends knelt on tlie 
same cushion to take the <»alh of secretary of state. 
From a principle of gratitude I adhered to the coali- 
tion : my vote was counted in the day of battle, lait 
I was overlooked in the division of the spoil. I here 
were many ciaimants more deserving and impoitiinalf 
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than myself: the board of trade could not he restored; 
and, while the list of places was curtailed, the number 
of candidates was doubled. An easy dismission to a 
secure seat at the board of customs or excise was pro- 
mised on the first vacancy : hut the chance was distant 
anil doul)tful ; nor could I solicit with much ardour an 
ij^noble servitude, which would have robbed me of 
the most valuable of rny studious hours :* at the 
same time the tumult of London, and the attendance 
on parliament, were grown more irksome ; and with- 
out some additional income I could not long or pru- 
dently maintain the style of expense to whicli I was. 
acrnstoined. 

From my early acquaintance with Lausanne, I had 
always cherished a secret wish that the school of my 
youth might become the retreat of iny declining age. 
A moderate fortune would secure the blessings of 
ease, leisure, and independence : tlie country, the 
pc(»ple, the manners, the Language, were congenial 
to iny taste ; and I might indulge the hope of passing 
some years in the domestic society of a friend. After 

About the sniiie tiiiie, it ln>ing in ronlemplation to send 
a sern'lary of embassy Co Paris, Air (libbon was a eompe- 
ti* )»• for that olfiee. (Nee lelirr to uihI from lord Tbiirlnw.) 
'I’he credit of being distingiiislied and stopjMMl by govern- 
JMoiit when he was leaving Kiigland, the salary of .X' PiOt) 
a-o’iir, die society of Paris, and the hope of a future pro- 
vision for life, disposed Iiiiii to renounce, though with mueh 
n-iiu tance, an agreeable sclimiii' on the jioiul of execution ; 
to engage, without experience, in a scene of business 
whicli he never likr*d ; to give himself a masier, or at least 
A principal, of an unknown, perhaps an iinamiahle cha- 
racter: to which might l>c added, the danger of the rccal of 
ilsc aiiihassador, or the elmiige of ministry. Mr Anthony 
S orer was preferred. Mrtiihhoii was somewhat indignant 
at the preftTence ; hut he never knew that it was the act of 
his friend Mr Pox, eontrary to the solicitations of Mr Crau- 
find and other of his friends. S. 
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travelling with several English,* Air Deyvcrdun was 
now settled at home, in a pleasant habitation, the 
gift of his deceased aunt : we had long been separated, 
we had long been silent ; yet in my first letter 1 
exposed, with the most perfect confidence, my situa. 
tion, my sentiments, and my designs. His immediate 
answer was a warm and joyful acceptance ; the picture 
of our future life provoked my impatience ; and the 
terms of arrangement were short and simple, as he 
possessed tlie property, and I undertook the expense 
of our common house. Before I could break rny 
English chain, it was incumbent on me to struggle 
with the feelings of my heart, the indolence of my 
temper, and the opinion of the world, which unani- 
mously condemned this voluntary banishment. In 
the disposal of my eflects, the library, a sacred de- 
posit, was alone excepted. As my post-chaise moved 
over \\’e.stminster bridge, 1 bade a long farewel to the 

fumum et opes strepitumque Romte.*' My journey 
by the direct road through France was not attende d 
with any accident, and 1 arrived at l^aiisanne nearly 
twenty years after niy second departure. Within Ie<s 
than three months the coalition struck on some hidden 
rocks : had I remained on board, I should have 
perished in the general shipwreck. 

Since my establishment at liausanne, more than 
seven years have elapsed ; and if every day has ?iot 
been equally soft and serene, not a day, not a rnoint iit, 
has occurred in which 1 have repented of rny choiiv. 
During my ahsence, a long portion of human lilV, 
many changes had haf>pened : my elder accjuaiiitaiia; 
had left the stage; virgins were ripened into inatmii'j, 
and children were growm to the age of manhood. 
Rut the same manners were transmitted from one 
gi*neratioii to another : my friend alone was an incs- 

* Sir Richard \Vor'<lc>, lord (’hest.*rfiidd. Ihud»‘rii:k lool 
Middleton, and Mr lliuiic, brother to sir Ahraiiaiii. 
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tiioable treasure ; iny name was nut totally forgotten, 
and all were ainliilioiis to welcome the arrival of a 
stranger, and the return of a fellow-citizen. The first 
winter was given to a general embrace, without any 
nice discrimination of persons and characters. After 
a more regular settlement, a more accurate survey, I 
discovered three solid and permanent benefits of my 
new situation. 1. My personal freedom had been 
somewhat impaired by the House of (^nnmons and the 
board of trade ; but 1 was now delivered from the 
chain of duty and dependence, from the hopes and 
fears of political adventure : my sober mind was no 
longer intoxicated by the fumes of party, and 1 rejoiced 
ill my escape, as often as I read of the midnight de- 
bates which preceded the dissolution of parliament. 
2. My English economv had l>een that of a solitary 
bachelor who might aihird some occasional dinners. 
In Switzerland 1 enjoyed at every meal, at every hour, 
the free and pleasant conversation of tlie frierul of my 
youth ; and my daily tabic was always provided for 
the reception of one or two extraordinary guests. 
Our importance in society is less a positive than a 
relative weight : in London I was lost in the crowd ; 
1 raiikeii with the first families of Lausanne, and my 
st ’le of prudent expense enabled me to maintain a 
fair balance of reciprocal civilities, d. Instead of a 
small house between a street and a stahle-yard, 1 
b(n.ui to occupy a spacious and convenient mansion, 
(■( inected on the nortli si<lc with the city, and open 
on the south to a beautiful and boundless horizon. 
A gardiMi of four acres had been laid out by the taste 
of Mr Deyvcrdiin : from the ganlen a rich secnery of 
meadows and vineyards descends to the Leman lake, 
and the prospect far l)ey«>u<l the lake is crowned by 
tii * stupendous mountains of Savoy. My books and 
my ac(|uaintancc had l)cen first united in London ; 
kut this happy position of iny^ library in town and 
rountry was finally re.served fur Lausanne. Possessed 
every corfifort in this triple alliance, 1 could not be 
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tempted to change my habitation with tlie clianges ui 
the seasoTis. 

My friends had been kindly apprehensive that f 
should not be able to exist in a Swiss town at the foot 
of the Alps, after having so long conversed with llie 
first men of the first cities in the world. Such lofty 
connections may attract the curious, and gratify the 
vain ; but I am too modest, or too proud, to rate my 
own value by that of my associates ; and wlmtsoever 
may be the fame of learning or genius, experience 
has shewn me that the clieaper qualifications of polite- 
ness and good sense are of more useful currency in 
tlie commerce of life. By many conversation is 
esteemed as a theatre or a school : hut after the 
morning has been occupied by the labours of the 
library, I wdsh to nnhend rather th.in to exercise niy 
mind ; and in the interval between lea and su|q>er I 
am far from disdaining the innocent amusement of a 
game at cards. Lausanne is pe(»plcd by a numerous 
gentry, whose com|)anionahle hlleness is seldom dis- 
turbed by the ])ursuits of avarice or ambition : tlie 
women, though confined to a domes! ic education, are 
endowed for the most part with more taste and know- 
ledge than their husbands and brothers : hut the 
decent freedom of both sexes is eijually remote from 
the extremes of simplicity and refinement. I shall 
add, as a misfortune rather than a merit, that the 
situation and beauty of the l*ays de Vaud, the lon^ 
habits of tlie Knglish, the medical repulatif)n of Dr 
Tissot, an(i tlie fashion of viewing the mountair»s and 
glaciers, have opened us on all sides to the inetirMons 
of foreigners. The vi'^it'^ of .Mr and madame Neekor, 
of prince Henry of Prns'iia, and of Mr I'ox, may lorm 
some pleasing exceptions ; hut, in general, Lausanne 
has apj)eared most agreeable in iny eyes, when we 
liave been abandoned to our own society. I had 
frequently seen .Mr Necker, in the snmincr of 
at a country house near Lausanne, where he cotnposeti 
his 'IVcatise on the .Administration of the Finanres. ' 
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I liave since, in October \^%), visited him in his 
present residence, the castle and barony of Copet, 
near (leneva. Of the merits and measures of that 
statesman various opinions may be entertained ; but 
all impartial men must agree in their esteem of his 
integrity and patriotism. 

In the inoTith of August 1/84, prince Henry of 
Prussia, in his way to Paris, passed three days at 
1/ausanne. His military conduct has been praised by 
professional men ; Ins character has been vilified by 
ihc wit and malice of a demon;* but 1 was flattered 
by his artahility, and entertained by his conversation. 

In his tour to Switzerland (September 17S8) xMr 
I"ox gave me two days of free and private society. f 
lie seemed to feel, and even to envy, the hajipiness 
of iny situation ; while 1 admired the powers of a 
siifierior man, as they are blended in bis attractive 
character with the softness and sim[)lirity of a child. 
Pci haps no human being was ever more perfectly 
exempt from the taint of malevolence, vanity, or 
falsehood. 

xMy transmigration from London to Lausanne could 
not be ertected without iiiterrupling the course of my 
lusiorical labours. Tlie hurry of my departure, tlie 
joy of my .arrival, the delay of my tools, suspended 
ll'eir progress ; and a full twelvemonth was lost, befijre 
I could resume the threatl of regular an«l daily induct! v 
\ nnmlier of hooks most recpiisite and least common 
h:.(l been previ<iusly selected ; the academical library 
(»f Lau>iiinne, wliicli 1 could use as my own, contained 
at least the fathers and ciumciJs; and I liave derived 
some occasional succour from the pulilic collections 
of Berne and (ieneva. "Phe fourth volume was soon 
teiMuinated by an abstract of the controversies of the 
Incarnation, which the learned Dr Prideaux was 
i'jirehcn.sivc of exposing to profane eyc.s. It had 

* Mei!U»irc Seen l jlf la (’our de Bfiliii. par Mirnlieau. 

+ Si*e IcUfi* in the i'ontiiiiiuiioa, OcIoImm- I, 1788. 
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been the original design of the learned dean Prideaux 
to write t\ie history of the ruin of the blastcrn church. 
In this work it would have been necessary, not only 
to unravel all those controversies which the Christians 
made about the hypostatical union, but also to unfold 
all the niceties and subtle notions which each sect 
entertained concerning it. The pious historian was 
a])prehensive of exposing that incomprehensible mys- 
tery to the cjivils and objections of unbelievers ; and 
he durst not. “ seeing the nature of this book, ven- 
ture it abroad in so wanton and lewd an age.”* 

In the fifth and sixtli volumes the revolutions of 
the em})ire and the world are most rapid, various, 
and instructive ; and the (ireek or lionian historians 
are checked by the hostile narratives of the barbarians 
of the Jilast and the West.f 

It was not till after many designs, and many trials, 
that 1 preferred, as 1 still prefer, the method of 
grouping iny picture by nations ; and tlie seeming 
neglect of chronological order is surely compensated 
hy tlie superior merits of interest and perspicuity. 
7’he style of the first volume is, in my opinion, some- 
what crude and elaborate ; in the sceonil and third it 
is ripened into ease, correctness, and niimhcrs ; l>iu 
in the three last 1 may have been seduced by tin; 
facility of my pen, and the constant habit of speaking 
one language and writing another may have infusiil 
some mixture of (lallie idioms. Happily for my eyes, 

1 have always closed iny studies with the day, and 
eomnionly with the morning; and a long hut tem- 
perate labour has been accoinjdished without fa- 

* to the l.,ife of Mahoiiirt, pp. 10, 11. 

+ I have followed ihe judinoii.*, prerept J»f lh»* jiIjIh' (If 
Mabl.v fMariiiVo d’enire J’lli-.loire. p. 110.) who 
the liiHloriaii nut to dwell too iiiiiiiiud) on the deea> o! lln’ 
ea'»(eiii t nipire, but to the barbariuii con(pu*ryi^ 

as a iin»re w(»rl!i> -jubji.M-t of iii^ iiarr ni\e. ** l•'u^ esl iS ab 
liUNie doceri.** 
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tinning either the mind or body ; hut when 1 computed 
the remainder of my time and my task, it was apparent 
that, according to tlie season of j)id)lication, the delay 
of a month would he productive of that of a year. 1 
was now straining for the goal, and in the last wintei 
many evenings were borrowed from the social plea- 
sures of Lausanne. 1 could now wish that a pause, 
an interval, had been allowed for a serious revisal. 

I have ])resumed to mark the moment of concep- 
ception ; I shall nr)w commemorate the hour of my 
final deliverance. It was on the day, or rather night, 
of the 27 th of June 1/^7, between the hours of eleven 
and tw(*lve, that I wrote the last lines of the last page, 
in a summer-house in my garden. After laying down 
iny pen, I took several turns in a or covered 

walk of acacias, whicli commands a prospect of the 
ciuintry, tlie lake, and the mountains. I'he air was 
ti’inperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of the 
moon was reflected from the waters, and all nature 
was silent. 1 will not disst inhle the first emotions ot 
joy on recovery of my freedom, and perha])s the 
t“<taljlishinent of my fame. Ihit my jiride was soon 
liuinhled, and a solier imdaneholy was spread ovei 
iiiy mind, by the idea that I had taken an everlasting 
leave of an old and agreeable eompanit)n, and that 
whatsoever might he the future dale of my History, 
die life of the liistorian must he short and jireearious. 
I will add two facts which have seldom oecurred in 
file composition of six, or at Icasi of five, tpiartos. 
I. .My first rough manuscript, without any inter- 
niediatc copv, ha'^ heiMi sent to the press. 2. Nt»t a 
slicet has been seen by any human eyes excepting 
dio-e of the author ami the ])niiter; the faults and 
the merits are exelnsively my own.* 


• Extrari from Mr (tibhun s Cowmon-placc Hook. 

l'l»e IVlh Voluitif* **f the \i .. 1 1 ITWO 

toiyol Ike Defilin' aiiti kail > ^ 

jf llu* Ifuiiiaii Kai^ire . J 


.'gun 
vndeil .Jinif l7St. 
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I cannot help recollecting a much more extraor- 
dinary fact, which is ailirmed of himself by Retif de 
la Bretorme, a voluminous and original writer of 
French novels. He laboured, and may still labour, 
in the humble office of corrector to a printing-house ; 
but this office enabled him to transport an entire 
volume from his mind to the press ; and his work was 
given to the public without ever having been written 
by the pen. 

After a quiet residence of four years, during which 
I had never moved ten miles from J^ausannc, it was 
not without some reluctance and terror that I under- 
took, in a journey of two hundred leagues, to cross 
the mountains and the sea. ^'et this formidable ad- 
venture was achieved without danger or fatigue ; and 
at the end of a fortnight 1 found myself in lord 8hef. 
field’s house and library, safe, happy, and at home. 
The character of my friend (Mr Holroyd) had recom- 
mended him to a seat in parliament for (’oventry, tlie 
command of a regiment of light dnigoons, and an 
Irish jieerage. The sense and spirit of his political 
writings have decidcil the public oj)inion ou the great 
questions of our commercial intercourse with America 
and 1 reland. ♦ 

'fhe sale of his “ Oliscrvations on the .American 
•States'* was diffusive, their effect beneficial ; the navi- 
gation act, the palladium of Britain, was defended, 
and perhaps ‘javed, by his pen ; and he proves, by 
the w'eight of f ,ct and arguinirnl, that the niollier 
ccruntry may survive and flourish after the loss of 


The Vth Volume 


'file Vllh Volume 


■{ 


(begun July 178i— rniled 
May I, 

begun Miiy IS. 1786 — 
eiuled June 27 ^ 1787. 


Theic three volumes were sent to press August 1.^, 1787, 
and flu* whole iiiipression was roiieluded April following. 

Observations on ihi? (.*omineree of the Aiiieriran .Stafej*. 
liy John lord Shetliehl ; the sixth edition, Londuti, 1784, 
in octavo 
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America. My friend has never cultivated the arts of 
composition ; but his materials are copious and cor- 
rect, and he leaves on his paper the clear impression 
of an active and vigorous mind. His Observations 
on the Trade, Manufactures, and present State of 
Ireland,” were intended to guide the industry, to 
correct the prejudicws, and to assuage the passiofis, of 
a country which seemed to forget that she could be 
free and ])rosperous only by a friendly connection with 
(ireat Britain. The concluding observations are 
written with so much ease and spirit, that they may 
he read by those who are the least interested in the 
subject. 

He fell* (in 17^4) with the unpopular coalition; 
but his merit has been acknowledged at the last general 
election, 17i^d, by the honourable invitation and free 
choice of the city of Bristol. During the whole time 
of my residence in England I ^vas entertained at Shef- 
field place and in J>owning street by his hospitable 
kindness ; and the most pleasant period was that 
which I passed in the domestic society of the family. 
In the larger circle of the inetropcvlis I observed the 
country and the inhabitants with the knowledge, and 
witliont the prejudices, of an Englishman ; hut I 
n^oiced in the apfiarent increase of wealth and pros- 
])crity, which might be fairly divided between the 
spirit of the nation and the wisdom of the minister. 
All party-resentment was now lost in oblivion ; since 
I was no man’s rival, no man was my enemy. 1 felt 
tiic dignity of independence; and as 1 aske<l no more, 
I was satislied with the general civilities of tlie world. 
I’lie house in London which I frequented with most 
pleas\ire and assiduity was that of lord North. After 

* It is not obvious from whfncc lu* fell ; he iiewr held 
nor desired niiy olliee of emoiiimeiit whalever, unless hi» 
niiUtnry eominisstons, nnd the eoiiiin.'md of n regiment o( 
liffht draij^oons, whieh he* raised hiiiiM'lf, and vvliieh was 
<hsl>anded on the praee in ITSB, shoulii l)e deeined sueh. 
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llu! lo'^s of power and of sij^ht, lie was still liappy in 
himself and his friends; and my |)ii])iic tribute of gra- 
titude and esteem could no longer be suspected of any 
interested motive. Before my do})arture from England, 
1 was present at the august spectacle of Air Hastings’s 
trial ill Westminster hall. It is not niy province to 
absolve or condemn the governor of India;* hut Air 
JSheridan’s elocpience commanded my applause ; nor 
could I hear without emotion the personal compli- 
ment which he paid me in the presence of the British 
nation. t 

From tins disjday of genius, which blazed four 
successive day.s, ] shall stoop to a very mechanical 
circumstance. As I was waiting in the managiM’s 
box, 1 had the curiosity to iiupiire of the short- hand 
writer how many words a reatly and rapid orator 
might pronounce in an hour? From /dlH) to 
was his answer. The medium of 7-dO will allord 
words in a minute, and two words in each sccotuI. 
But this computation will only apply to the Engiisli 
language. 

.As the publication of my three last voluines wastlio 
])rinci|)al oi»iect, so it was the first care of my Engiisli 
journey. The previous arrangements with the book- 
seller and the printer were settled in rny passage 
through London, and the proofs, which i returned 
more correct, were transmit ti’d every post from the 
pres< to .'^hetlield place. 'Fhe lenglli of the operation, 
and the leisure of the country, allowed some time Id 
review in) manuscript. Several rare and ii>ct'ul 

• II<* ronsiiliTod the pt rarrutinn of tliiit liighly-re‘<j)»'i’f- 
able person to havi* nrisni frcufi purty views. S. 

+ lie saiti the faet> llial made tip the vohmie of niora- 
tive were iiiiparalicdi'd in atroeioiisnf‘S'« ; and dial iiDltiiii:]^ 
e<pial in eriminality wrt'. to t»e traeed either in .Mo ieiit "i- 
modern history, in the rorreet periods of /I’acilH'i. or tli.‘ 
Inniinoiis page of (iildx.n. ("hrnniclt\ June 11 * 

17SS. 
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books, the Assises de Jerusalem, [lainusius de Beho 
C. P®*"®, the Greek Acts of the Synod of Florence, 
the Statuta Urbis Rom'de, &c. were procured, and I 
introduced in their proper places the supplements 
which they afforded. Ihe impression of the fourth 
volume had consumed three months. Our common 
interest required that we should move with a quicker 
pace; and Mr Strahan fulfilled his engagement, which 
few printers ccmld sustain, of delivering every week 
three thousand copies of nine sheets. The day of 
publication was however delayed, that it might 
cohreide with the fifty-first anniversary of my own 
bh'lh-day; the double festiv’^al was celebrated by a 
cheerful literary dinner at Mr CadeU’s house; and 1 
seemed to blush while they read an elegant compli- 
ment from Mr Uayley,* whose poetical talents had 

• OCCASIONAL STANZAS, BY MR HAVLEY, READ AFTER THE 
DINNER AT MR C \ I)KI.L*S, MAY 8, 1788; BEING THE 

DAA' OF THE fl BLlCATlON C»F THE THREE LAST VOLCMKS 
OF MR CJIRDOn's HISTORY, AND HIS DIRTIl-D A Y. 

OsNii of Kngi and and of Rome ! 

In mutual triumph here assume 
The honours each may rlaim ! 

This social scene with smilc>s survey. 

And consecrate the festiA'e day 
To Friendship and to Fame ! 

Enough, by Desolation's lido, 

With anguish and indignant pride. 

Has Rome bewailM hef fate ; 

Ami mniirii’d that Time, in Havoc's hour. 

Defaced each iiionuiiieut of power 
To speak her truly great : 

O’er maim'd Foi.ven s, just and sage, 

0*er Livy's inutilatcKl page. 

How deep was her regret ! 

Touch'd by this Queen in ruin grand. 

See! Glory, by an English hand. 

Now pays a mighty debt. 


9 
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more than once been employed in the praise of his 
friend. Before Mr Hayley inscribed with my name 
his epistles on history, I was not acquainted with that 
amiable man and elegant poet. He afterwards thanked 
me in verse for iny second and third volumes;* and 

Lo ! sarrod to the Roman Name, 

And rais’d, like Rome’s iiniiiortal Fame, 

By Genius and by Toil, 

The splendid Work is crown’d to-day. 

On which Oblivion ne’er shall prey. 

Nor Knvy make her spoil ! 

K^•Gl.^^n, exult ! and view not now 
With i»*aIous •fiance each nation’s brow. 

Where History’s palm has spread ! 

In every path of liberal art 

Thy Sons to prime distinction start. 

And no superior dread. 

.Science for Thee a Nkwton raised ; 

For thy renown a Sii\KKsrK\RK hlazed, 
liOrd of the draiiia’s sphere ! 

In diffi renl fields to equal praise 
See History now’ thy Gin bon raise, 

To shine without a peer ! 

Ka^fer to honor liviiijf worth. 

And bless (o>day the double birtli 
That proudest joy may riaim, 

Let an less 'rrnlh this homage pay. 

And ccMisecrate the f«*siive <lay 
To Friendship and lo Fume ' 

* SONNKT TO KOWARU GIBBON, KSQ. 

ON THE IM BI.K ATION OF IIIS SKCOM) AND Tllllin 
VOI.VMKS, I7HI. 

With proud delight »ir imperial founder gazed 
On the new beauty of his second Borne, 

AVhen on his eager eye rich temples blaz’d, 

An«l his fair riiy rose in youthful bloom : 

A pride more noble may thy heart assume. 

() Gibbon I gazing on thy growing work, 
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In the summer of 1781 the Roman (a proud 

title) accepted the invitation of the English Sparrow 

In which, constructed for a happier doom. 

No hasty marks of vain amhition lurk : 

Thou inay’st deride both Time’s destructive sway, 

An*l baser Envy’s beaiity-itian«^iin^ dirk; 

Thy gorgeous fabric, plann’d with v\ise delay. 

Shall bartle foes more savage than the Turk : 

At ages multiply, its fame shall rise. 

And earth must perish ere its splendor dies. 

♦A CARD OF INVITATION TO MR GIUBON 

AT IIRIOIITHKLMSTONE, 1781. 

An English sparrow, pert .md free, 

Who chirps beneath his native tree, 

Hearing the Itoman eagle’s near. 

And feeling more respect than fear. 

Thus, witli united love and awe. 

Invites him to his shed of straw. 

Tho* he is but a twittering sparrow. 

The field lie hops in rather narrow. 

When nobler plumes altraet bis view 
lie ever pays them homage due; 

He lov)ks with reverential wonder 
On him whose taUms bear the thunder. 

Nor iMMihl the jackdaws e’<T inveigle 
His voice to vility the eagle; 

Tho* issuing from the holy towers 

III which they bnihl lludr wariiii-sl howers. 

Their sov<*reigu’s haunt they sl>ly search. 

In ho|»cs to catch him on his perch, 

(For Pindar says, bi*^ide his (iod 
The thunder-hearing bird will nod;) 

*rhen peeping round bis still retreat, 

’riiey pi<*k from iiiiderneatli his feel 
Some inolteil feather he lets fall. 

And swear he cannot Hy at all. 

Lord of the sky! who^e poiineecan tear 
These croakers that infest tlie air. 

Trust him, the sparrow l»>ves to sing 
'File praise of thy imperial wing ! 
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who chirped in the groves of Kartham, near Chi. 
Chester. As most of the former purchasers were 
naturally desirous of completing tlieir sets, the sale 
of the quarto edition was quick and easy ; and an 
octavo size was printed, to satisfy at a cheaper rate 
the public demand. The conclusion of my work was 
generally read, and variously judged. The style has 
been exposed to much academical criticism; a reli* 
gious clamour was revived; and the reproach of 
indecency has been loudly echoed by the rigid censors 
of morals. I never coidd understand the clamour 
that has been raised against the indecency of my 
three last volumes. 1. An equal degree of freedom 
in the former part, especially in the first volume, had 
passed without reproach. 2. I am justified in paint- 
ing the manners of the times ; the vices of Theodora 
form an essential feature in the reign and character 
of Justinian ; and the most naked tale in my history 
is told by the Rev. Mr Joseph Warton, an instructor 
of youth. (Essay on the (leniiis and Writings: of 
Pope, p. 322 — 32-4.) 3. .My Englisli text is chaste, 

and sill licentious passages are left in the obscurity of 
a learned language. “ Le Latin dans ses mots brave 
rhonn^tet^,” says the correct Boileaii, in a country 
and idiom more scrupuloii.s than our own. ^'et, upon 
the whole, the History of the Decline and Fall seems 
to have struck root both at home and abroad, and 
may perhaps a hundred years l»ence still continiit: 
to be abused. I am less flattered by MrPorson’? 
high encomium on the style and spirit of my History, 
than ! am satisfied with his honourable testimony to 
my attention, diligence, and accuracy ; those humble 
virtues, which religious *(*al had most audacinusiy 

He thinks thouMt dwm him, on his word. 

An honost though familiar bird: 

And ho|K*fi thou soon will condeHrend 
To look upon thy little friend ; 

That he may boaat around hia grove 
A visit from the bird of Jove. 
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denied. The sweetness of his praise is tempered by 
u reasonable mixture of acid.* As the br)ok may not 
be common in Enf(land, 1 shall transcribe my own 
character from the “Bibliotheca Ilistorica’^ of Meu- 
selius.t a learned and lalinrioiis (leriiian. “ Sunimis 
afvi nostri historicis (uhbonus sine diibio adnuine- 
rundiis est. Inter capitolii ruinas stans, primiim hiijus 
operis scribendi consilium cepit. riorentissimos vita3 
annos collii^jendo et laborando eidt‘in iuipendit. Ihia- 
tum indo momnnentum iere perennius, licet itassim 
ap])areant sinistrh dicta, minus jjorfccta, veritati non 
satis consenlanea. Videiniis ipiideiii iibi([iic fere 
.stiidhim scrutandi voritateiinpu'. scribendi maximum ; 
tanieii sine Tillemontio duce iibi scilicet hujiis his- 
toria finilur .s;ej)ius noster tilubat atcpie halhicinatur. 
Quod vel inaxime fit, ubi de rebus ecclesiasticis vel 
(le jurisprudentifi llomatia Uom.iv.) tradit, et in aliis 
lt)ris. Attainon ninvi hujus generis hand impediunt 
(juo minus operis sumrnaTii et o.xrvc/x/av pr;t*clare dis- 
jiositain, (lelecluin rerum sapientissimuin, ar«Gitum 
(juoijuc iuterduin, dictioneincjue sen stylum liistorico 
a.Hpie ac philosoplm di^riissiumm, ct vix ii cpiotpie 
alio Aufxlo, lluiuio ac Hubert si»no baud e.xceptis 
(jirarrptunt velieinentcr laudernus, at(pie sieculo 

nostro de luijusmodi Insloria j^rululeinur (lih- 

oomis atlvorsarios euiii iu tuiii extra patriam nactu.s 
1 t, qiiia propa^ationem ielii>ionis ( ’hristianin, non. 
lit vulu^o iieri soU t, aut more theolo^iU'um, sed ut 
ii''^toncum ct pliih>s<»j)huin decet, exposiuTat.” 

The I'Vcnch, Italian, and (leiinan translations have 
bvcn executed with various success ; Imt, instead of 
pationisin^, f should willin^xly supjuvss such iinpcr- 
fiil copies, which iujurc tl»e character, while they 
propa^^'ite the name of the author. The fu st vtdimie 
i»ail been fecldy, though failhfidly, translated into 
iTerieh hy iM. Le ('lerc ile Scptchenes, a young geu- 

* SiM* his |iri*fa<’e, pp. '2S. iW. 

* \(»!. iv. pr.ii I. |»p. 31:?. 3tt. 
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tleman of a studious character and liberal forlunr- 
After his decease, the work was continued by two 
manufacturers of Paris, Desinuniers and Cant, 
well ; but the former is now an active member of the 
national assembly, and the undertaking languishes in 
the hands of his associate. The superior merit of the 
interpreter, or his language, inclines me to prefer the 
Italian version : but I wish it were in my power to 
read the German, which is praised by the best judges. 
The Irish pirates are at once my friends and my 
enemies. But I cannot be displeased with the two 
numerous and correct impressions which have been 
published for the use of the (Joiiiinent at Basil in 
Switzerland.* 'Flie conquests of our language and 
literature are not confined to Europe alone, and a 
writer who succeeds in London is speedily read on 
tlie banks of the Delaware and the Cianges. 

In the preface of the fourth volume, while 1 gloried 
in the name of an Englishman, 1 announced my ap- 
proaching return to the neighbourliO()cl of the lake f<f 
Lausanne. This last trial confirmed my assurance 
that I had wisely cliosen for my own haj)pincss ; nor 
did I once, in a year’s visit, entertain a wish of 
settling in my native country. Britain is the free 
and fortunate island ; hut where is the spot in which 
I could unite the comforts an<l beauties of my estab- 
lishment at Lausanne ? The tumult of London asto- 
nished my eyes and ears ; the amusements of public 
places were no longer adetpiate to the troiilde; tlif 
clubs and assemblies were filh*d with new faces and 
young men ; and our best society, our long and hw 
dinners, woidd soon have been [)re judicial to niy 
healtli. Without any share in the political wheel, I 

• Of their fourteen orlnro volumes the two lanl iin ltuU* 
the whole body of the notew. The pnhlif unity ha‘i 

forred mr to r«*move them from the eiul of the t'^ 

the bottom of the pn^je ; h«t I have often repenttsl ol rny 
eomplianrp. 
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must be idle and insignificant : yet the most splendid 
temptations would not have enticed me to engage a 
tiiecond time in the servitude of parliament or office. 
At Tunbridge, some weeks after the publication of 
my History, I reluctantly quitted lord and lady Shef- 
field ; and with a young Swiss friend,* whom I had 
introduced to the EngliiSi world, I pursued the road 
of Dover and Lausanne. My habitation was embel- 
lished in my absence, and the last division of hooks, 
wliicli followed iny steps, increased my chosen library 
to the number of between six and seven thousand 
volumes. My seraglio was ample, my choice was 
free, my appetite was keen. After a full repast on 
Homer and Aristophanes, I involved myself in the 
philosophic maze of the writings of Plato, of which 
the dramatic is perhaps more interesting than the 
argumentative part : hut I stepped aside into every 
path of inejuiry which reading or reflection accident- 
all} opened. 

Alas ! the joy of my return, and my studious ar- 
flour, were soon damped by the melancholy state of 
my friend Mr Doyverdun. llis health and spirits had 
long suffered a gradual decline ; a succession of apo- 
plectic tits announced his dissolution ; and before he 
expired, those who h^ved him could not wish for the 
c( itiniiance of his life. The voice of reason might 
congratulate his deliverance, but the feelings of nature 
aiwl friendship could ho subdued only by lime : his 
amiable cbaractcr was still alive in my remembrance ; 
ta li room, each walk, was imprinted with our com- 
mon footsteps ; and I should blush at ray own philo- 
snjiiiy, if a long interval of study had not preceded 
and followed the death of iiiy friend. By his last 
will he left to me the option of purcluising his house 
a’j'l garden, or of possessing them during my life, on 
tiiC payment either of a stipulated price, or of an easy 
retribution to liis kinsman and heir. I .should pro- 


• M. Willirliii lie 
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bably have been tempted by the daemon of property, 
if some le^al diiliculties liad not been started ai^ainst 
my title ; a contest would have been vexatious, 
doubtful, and invidious; and the heir most gratefully 
subscribed an agreement, which rendered my life- 
possession more perfect, and his future condition 
more advantageous. Vet I had often revolved the 
judicious lines in which Pope answers the objections 
of his long-siglited friend ; — 

“ Pit) fo hiiihl vvilhoiit i»r rliild or wife? ; 

Wliv, yoij*ll fMijo) it only all your lifi*: 

Woll, if till? usf be mine, dot s it eoiicern one, 
Wiieflier the name lii to Pope or Vernon T' 

The certainty of my tenure has allowed me to lay out 
a considerable sum in improvements and alterations : 
they have beer executed with skill and taste ; and few 
men of letters, perhaps, in Iuiroj>e, are so dcsir;il»lv 
lodged as myself. Bnt I feel, and with the decline 
of years I shall more painfully feel, that 1 am alone 
in paradise. Among the circle of my ac(iuaintaiKv at 
Lausanne, I have gradually accpiircd the solid luul 
tender friendship of a respectalde family ;* the fi>ur 
persons of whom it is com}H»si*d arc all endowed with 
the virtues best adapted to their age and situation; 
and 1 am enc«juraged to love the jiar/nts as a brother, 
and the children as a father. I'. very day wc sock and 
find t.ne opportnniiies of meeting : yet even this valuahic 
conn<?clioo canm^t supply the loss of <lomestic society. 

Within the la^t two or three \ears onr traiKjiiillity 
has lit.'cn cloudv’d by the disorders of I'rance; many 
families at Lausanne were alarmed ami atlected hy the 
terrors i;f a») impending bankruptcy ; hut the ivvt)ln- 
tion, or rather the divstduition of the kingdoiii, has 
been lu ard anrl fi ll in the adjacent lainls. 

1 beg halve to snhscrihi- iny assent to Mr Buikc’s 
creed on the revohition of France. ( admire his elu- 
<|Uence, I ap|«n>vc liis j»olitics, I adjjre Ids chivalry, 

• 'I he f.nnily of iJc* Severy. 
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and I can almost excuse his reverence for church 
establishments. I have sometimes thought of writing 
a dialogue of the dead, in which Lucian, Erasmus, 
and Voltaire, should mutually acknowledge the danger 
of exposing an old superstition to the contempt of the 
blind Jind fanatic multitude. 

A swarm of emigrants of both sexes, who escaped 
from the public ruin, has been attracted by the vici- 
nity, the manners, and the language, of Lausanne ; 
and our narrow habitations in town and country 
are now occupied by the first names and titles of the 
departed monarchy. These noble fugitives are entitled 
to our pity ; they may claim our esteem ; but they 
cannot, in their present state of mind and fortune, 
much contribute to our amusement. Instead of 
looking down as calm and idle spectators on the 
theatre of liiirope, our domestic harmony is some- 
what embittered by the infusion of party spirit ; our 
ladies and gentlemen assume the character of self, 
taught ])oliticians ; and the sober dictates of wisdom 
and experience are silenced by the clamour of the 
triumphant drmocrafrs. The fanatic missionaries of 
sedition have scattered the seeds of discontent in our 
cities and villages, which have doiirislied above two 
hundred and fifty years without fearing the approach 
f war or feeling the weight of government. Many 
individuals, and some communities, appear to be 
infected with the Gallic phrenzy, the wild theories of 
cijual and boundless freedom ; hut 1 trust that the 
body of the people will be faithful to their sovereign 
and to themselves ; and 1 am satisfied that the failure 
or success of a revolt would equally terminate in the 
ruin of the country. While the aristocracy of Berne 
protects the hapjuness, it is superfluous to inquire 
wliother it l)e founded in the rights, of man : the 
economy of the state is liberally supjdied without the 
aid of taxes ; and the riKigistrates reign with 

prudence and equity, since they are unarmed in the 
mtUi of an armed nation. 
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The revenue of Berne, excepting some small duties, 
IS derived from church lands, tithes, feudal rights, 
and interest of money. I'he rejuiblic has nearly 
5()0,()()0/. sterling in the English funds, and the 
amount of their treasure is unknown to the citizens 
themselves. For myself unay the omen be averted I) 
I can only declare, that the first stroke of a rebel 
drum would be the signal of my immediate depar- 
ture. 

When I contemplate the common lot of morUility, 
I must acknowledge that I have drawn a high prize 
in the lottery of life. The far greater part of tlie 
globe is overspread with barbarism or slavery : in ilie 
civilized world the most ntunerous class is condviiint'd 
to ignorance and poverty ; and the double fortune of 
my birth in a free and enlightened country, in an 
honourable and wealthy family, is the lucky chance 
of an unit against millions. The general prohahiliiy 
is about three to one, tliat a new-born infant will not 
live to complete his fiftieth year.* I have now passcil 
that age, and may fairly estimate the present value of 
my existence in the threefold division of mind, body, 
and estate. 

1. The first and indispensable requisite of happi- 
ness is a clear conscience, unsnllied by the reproacli 
or remembrance of an unworthy action : — 

Ili«* luiinis aheiuriis I'Jilo, 

Nil coiiscire sibi, null'i pnllcscore cuipk. 

I am eiuiowed with a cheerful temper, a moderate 
sensibility, and a natural disposition to repose ratlu r 
than to activity : sf»me mischievous appetites and 
habits have perha[)s been corrected by philosophy or 
time. The love of study, a pu'^sion which deiivcs 

• Stp niiffcin, SiippleriifiU h rilistoire Naturcllf. t«ni. 

\*ij pag<* 1.58- («f a givc*n nunih<*r of m-w-born infant^j 
half, bv tbr fault of nature or mail, is cxtin^oiishra 
iK'tore tile age of puberty and reason. A mtdaricboly ral- 
cufatioii ! 
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fresh vigoiir from enjoyment, supplies each day, each 
hour, with a perpetual source of independent and 
rational pleasure ; and I am not sensible of any decay 
of the mental faculties. ITic original soil has been 
highly improved by cultivation ; but it may be ques- 
tioned whether some flowers of fancy, some grateful 
errors, have not been eradicated with the weeds of 
jirejudice. 2. Since I have escaped from the long 
])erils of iny childhood, the serious advice of a phy- 
sician has seldom been recpiisite. “ The madness of 
superfluous health*’ I have never lcno\vn, but my 
render constitution has been fortified by time, and 
the inestimable gift of the sound and peaceful slumbers 
of infancy may be imputed both to the mind and 
body, vh I have already described the merits of my 
society and situation ; but these enjoyments would 
be tasteless or bitter, if their possession were not 
assured by an annual and adequate supply. Accord- 
ing to the scale of Switzerland, ] am a rich man ; and 
I am indeed rich, since my income is superior to my 
expense, and my expense is C(|ual to my wishes. My 
friend lord Sheffield has kindly relieved me from the 
cares to which iny taste and temper are most adverse. 
Shall I add, that since the failure of iny fii*st wishes, 

I have never entertained any serious thoughts of a 
u'ltriinonial ccmuectiou ? 

I am di'^gusted with the aflTectixtion of men of letters, 
v.bo cfonplain that tlicy have renounced a substance 
foi a shadow, and that their fame (which sometimes 
io no insupportahle weight) aflords a ]M>or compensa- 
tion f«)r envy, censure, and persecution.* My own 
exj)erieiice, at least, has taught me a very ditferent 

* Mr d’Alemhert rrlales, that as he was walkiinr in the 
of Sans with the king of PriiNsia, Frederic 

‘:o(l to him, Do yon see that old woman, a poor weeder, 
on that sunny bank ? She is probably a more hnppj 
tfm;, eillier *)f us.” The king and the philosopliei 
•■•ay s|X!ak for theiiiHelvrs ; for iny part 1 do not envy tbi« 
v^oman. 
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lesson ; twenty happy years have been animated by 
the labour of my History, and its success has p^iven 
me a name, a rank, a character, in the world, U) 
which 1 should not otherwise have been entitled. 
The freedom of my writings has indeed provoked an 
implacable tribe ; but as 1 was safe from the stings, 
I was soon accustomed to the buzzing of the hornets : 
my nerves are not tremblingly alive, and my literary 
temper is so happily framed, that I am less sensible 
of pain than ot pleasure. The rational pride of aii 
author may be offended, rather than flattered, bv 
vague indiscriminate praise ; but be cannot, he should 
not, be indifferent to the fair testimonies of private 
and public esteem. Even his moral sympathy may 
be gratified by the idea, that now, in the presnu 
hour, he is imparting some degree of amiiseinciit nr 
knowledge to his friends in a distant land ; that one 
day his mind will be familiar to the grandchildren of 
those who are yet unborn.* I cannot boast of tlie 
friendship or favour of princes ; tlie patronage of 
English literature has long since been devolved on onr 
booksellers, and the measure of their liberality is the 
least ambiguous test of our common success. IVi liaps 
the golden mediocrity of my fortune has contrihutnl 
to fortify iny application. 

• In tho tirsi of nncifiil or niotlorn roinnnrrs (Tom 
this proud sontiiiuMit, ibis of fanr>. is l»y ih«’ 

genius of Fielding : — “ Come, bright l(*ve of fame, lill 
my ravisht'd fanry with the hopes of eharming age« y<'f 
come. Foretell me that some temler maid, whose granil- 
motlier is yet unborn, hereafter, vvlum, under the tiriiiious 
name of Sophia, she reads the real worth whirh once 
exi^tt'd in my Cliarbnte, shall from her sympiiihelic 
send forth the heading sigh. Ho thou leai-h me in>i «»nly 
foresee but to enjoy, nay even to feed on future prahe. 
C’omfort me by the solemn assuraiiee, tlial whiui the liHie 
parlour in whieli 1 sit at Uiis moment shatl be reduced to ^ 
worse- furnished box, I shall be read with honour by those 
v%ho never knew nor saw m«*, and whom 1 shall nciihet 
know nor see.’’ Book xiii. chap 1. 
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The present is a fleeting moment ; the past is no 
more ; and our prospect of futurity is dark and 
doubtful. This day may posMy be my last ; but the 
Uiws of probability, so true in general, so fallacious in 
particular, still allow about fifteen years.* I shall 
soon enter into the period which, as the most agree- 
able of his long life, was selected by the judgment 
and experience of the sage Fontenelle, His choice is 
approved by the eloquent historian of nature, who 
fixes our moral happiness to the mature season in 
which our passions are supjmscd to be calmed, our 
duties fulfilled, our ambition satisfied, our fame and 
fortune established on a solid basis. f In private con- 
versation that great and amiable man added the 
weight of his own experience ; and this autumnal 
felicity might be exemplified in the lives of Voltaire, 
Hume, and many other men of letters. I am far 
more inclined to embrace than to dispute this com- 
fortable doctrine. I will not suppose any premature 
decay of the mind or body ; V)Ut I must reluctantly 
observe that two causes, the abbreviation of time, 
and the failure of hope, will always tinge with a 
browner shade the evening of life-t 

♦ Mr nufTon, from our clisroganl of the possibility of 
<!ealh williin the four-und-twenty hours, eonehules that a 
chaiire which fulls below or rises above ten thousand to 
>;ie, will never nlTect the hopes or fears of a reasonable 
man. The fuel is true, hut our eoiirage is the elfeel of 
thniijrhilrssncss, Tuther than of reflertion. If a public 
loifery were drawn for ihe ehoire of an iiumtHliate victim, 
and if our name were insrri!)ed on one of the ten thousand 
liikels, should we ht* perfeelly easy ? 

+ See llutfon. 

+ The proportion of a part to tlio whole is the only stan- 
dard by which we can niensiirc the length of ou.* existence. 
*U the age of Iweiily, one year is a tenth, pt rliaps, of the 
time which has elapsed within our eoiiHi-ioiisiiess and ino- 
»»»ory: at ihe age of fifty it no more than the fortieth, nod 
iImn relative* Value continues lo deereus** till the last sands 
are shaken by the hand of death. Tins reasoning may 

V 9 
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seem ineta|iiiy.sical ; but on a trial it will be found salisfar- 
tory and just. The warm desires, the lon^ expectations of 
youth, are founded on the ignorance of tliemHelves and of 
the world : they are gradually damped by time and expo, 
rienec, by disappointment and possession ; and after the 
middle season, the crowd must be content to remain at the 
foot of the mountain ; while the few who have climbed the 
summit aspire to descend or expect to fall. In old age this 
consolation of hope is reserved for the tenderness of parenu 
who coiiiineiice a new life in their children ; the faith of 
enthusiasts who sing hallelujahs above the clouds ; and 
the vanity of authors who presume the immortality of their 
name and writings. 



SEQUEL 

TO THE LIFE OF GIBBON, 

BY LORD SHEFFIELD. 


W’hen I first undertook to prepare Mr Gibbon’s 
Memoirs for the press, I supposed that it would be 
necessary to introduce some continuation of them 
from tiic time when they cease, namely, soon after 
his return to Switzerland in the year l/^H; but the 
oxamin.ation of his corre.sj)ondc*nce with me suggested, 
tliiit the best continuation would be the publication 
of his letters from that time to his death. 1 shall 
\ uis give more satisfaction, by employing the lan- 
guage of Mr Gibbon instead of my own ; and the 
public will see him in a new and admirable light, as a 
V riter of letters. By the insertion of a few occa- 
sional sentences, 1 shall obviate the disadvantages 
that are apt to arise from an interrupted narration. 
A prejudiced or a fastidious critic may condemn, 
})prhaps, some parts of the letters as trivial ; but 
many readers, I flatter my.self, will be gratified by 
rlisrovering even in these my friend’s affectionate 
ft olings, and his character in human life. His Iclte? ^ 
in general bear a strong resemblance to the style and 
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turn of his conversation, the characteristics of which 
were vivacity, elegance, anil precision, with know, 
ledge astonishingly extensive and correct, lie never 
ceased to be instructive and entertaining ; and in 
general there was a vein of pleasantry in his conversa- 
tion, which jirevented its becoming languid, even 
during a residence of many months with a family in 
the country. 

It has been supposed that he always arranged what 
he intended to say before he spoke ; his quickness in 
conversation contradicts this notion : hut it is very 
true, that before he sat down to write a note or letter, 
he completely arranged in his mind what he meant to 
express. He pursued the same method in rcsj)ect to 
other composition ; and he occasionally would walk 
several times about his apartment before he had 
rounded a period to his taste. He has pleasantly 
remarked to me, that it sometimes cost him many a 
turn l)cfore he could throw a .sentiment into a forn* 
that gratified his own criticism. His Kystematic hahit 
of arrangement in ])oint of style, assisted, in his in- 
stance, by an excellent memory and correct judgment, 
is mucfi to he recommended to tiiose who aspire to 
jierfection in writing. 

Although the .Memoirs extend beyond the time of 
.Mr Gibbon’s return to liausaniie, I shall insert a few 
letters written immediately after his arrival there, 
and combine them so far as to include even the last 
note which he wrote a few days previously to liis 
death. Some of them contain few incidents; hut 
they connect and carry on the account either of his 
opinions or of his employment. 



LETTERS 


FROM 

EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. 

TO THE 

RIGHT HON. LORD SHEFFIELD. 


Lausanne, July 30, 1788. 

Weflnesilny, 3 o’elock. 

I HAVE but a moment to say, before the departure ol 
the post, that after a very pleasant jt>urney I arrived 
here about half an hour ago ; that I arn as well 
arranged as if I liad never stirred from this place ; 
and that dinner on the tabic is just announced. 
Severy I dropt at his country house about two leagues 
off. I just saluted the family, who dine with me the 
(lay after tomorrow, and return to town Uiv some 
lays, 1 hope weeks, on my account. 'Fhe son is an 
amiable and grateful youth ; and even this journey 
lias taught me to know and to love him still better, 
i'iy satisfaction would be complete, had 1 not found 
a .<:id and serious alteration in poor Deyverdun : but 
thus our joys are chequered ! i embrace all ; and at 
tiii.s moment feel the last pang of our parting at 
Tunbridge. Convey tins letter or information, with- 
out delay, from Sheffield place to Hath. In a few 
(Inys I shall write more amjdy to both places. 

OrtDbcr I, 1788. 

After such an act of vigour p.s my iirst letter, com- 
posed, finished, and dispatched, within half an hour 
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after my landing, while the dinner was smoking on 
the table, your knowledge of the animal must have 
taught you to expect a proportionable degree of re- 
laxation ; and you will be satisfied to hear that, for 
many Wednesdays and Saturdays, 1 have consumed 
more time than would have sufficed for the ei)istle, in 
devising reasons for procrastinating it to the next 
post. At this very moment I begin so very late, as I 
am just going to dress, and dine in the country, that 
I can take only the benefit of the date, October the 
first, and must be content to seal and send my letter 
next Saturday. 


October 'Uh. 

Saturday is now arrived, and I much doubt whe- 
ther I shall have time to finish. 1 rose, as usual, 
about seven ; but as 1 knew 1 should have so much 
time, you know it would have been ridiculous to 
begin anything before breakfast. When I returned 
from my breakfast-room to the library, unluckily 1 
found on the table some new and interesting books, 
which instantly cauglit my attention ; and without 
injuring my correspondent, I could safely bestow a 
single hour to gratify my curiosity. ISome things 
which I found in them insensibly led me to other 
books and other inquiries ; the morning lias stolen 
away, and I shall be soon summoned to dross and 
dine with the two Severys, father and son, who are 
returned from the country ou a disagreeable errand, 
an illness of madame, from which slie is however 
recovering. Such is the faithful picture of my mind 
and manners ; and from a single day fUace omnea. 
After having been so long chained to the oar, in a 
splendid galley indeed, I freely and fairly enjoy my 
liberty, as I promised in my preface ; range without 
control over the wide expanse of my library ; con - 
verse, as my fancy prompts me, with poets and his- 
torians, philosophers and orators, of every age and 
language ; and often indulge my meditations in tb.e 
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invention and arrangement of mighty works, which 
I shall probably never find time or a})p]ication to 
execute. My garden, berceau, and pavilion, often 
varied the scene of my studies ; the beautiful weather 
which we have enjoyed cxhilirated my spirits ; and 1 
again tasted the wisdom and hajipiness of my re- 
tirement, till that hapjnness was interrupted by a very 
serious calamity, which took from me for above a 
fortnight all thoughts of study, of amusement, and 
even of correspondence. I mentioned in my first 
letter the uneasiness I felt at poor Deyverdun’s de- 
clining health, how much the pleasure of my life 
was embittered by the sight of a suffering and languid 
friend. The joy of our meeting appeared at first to 
revive him; and, though not satisfied, I began to 
think, at least to hope, that he was every day gaining 
ground ; when, alas ! one morning I Wfis suddenly 
recalled from my berceau to the house, with the 
dreadful intelligence of an apo])lectic stroke, i 
found him senseless ; the best assistance was in- 
stantly collected ; and he had the aid of the genius 
and experience of Mr Tissot, and of the assiduous 
:are of another physician, who for some time scarcely 
• |uitted his bedside either night or day. While I wa.s 
iu momentary dread of a relapse, with a confession 
from bis ])hysicians that such a relapse must be fatal, 
you will feel that I was much more to be pitied than 
my friend. At length art or nature triumphed over 
tV.e enemy of life. I w'as soon assured that all im- 
mediate danger was past ; and now for many days I 
have had the satisfaction of seeing him recover, 
tliough by slow degrees, his health and strength, his 
sleep and appetite, fie now walks about the garden, 
and receives hi.s particular friends, but has not yet 
gone abroad. His future health will depend very 
much upon his own prudence : hut, at all events, this 
has been a very serious ummirig ; and the slightest 
indisposition will hereafter assume a very formidable 
iAsnect. But let us turn from tlus inelanclioly subject. 
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The Man of the People escai)e(l from the tumult^ 
the bloody tumult, of the Westminster election, to 
the lakes and mountains of Switzerland, and I was 
informed that he was arrived at the Lyon d'Or. I 
sent a compliment ; he answered it in person, and set- 
tled at my house for the remainder of the day. I 
have eat and drank, and conversed, and sat up all 
night, with Fox in England ; but it never has hap- 
pened, perhaps it never can happen again, that 1 
should enjoy him as I did that day, alone, from ten 
in the morning till ten at night. Poor Deyverdun, 
before his accident, wanted spirits to appear, and has 
regretted it since. Our conversation never flagged a 
moment ; and he seemed thoroughly pleased with the 
place and with his company. We had little politics, 
though he gave me, in a few words, such a charactei 
of Pitt as one great man should give of another, his 
rival : much of books, from my own, on which he 
flattered me very pleasantly, to Homer and the 
Arabian Nights : much about tlic country, my garden, 
(which he understands far better than I do;) and, 
upon the whole, I think he envies me, and would do 
so, were he a minister. The next morning I gave 
him a guide to walk him about the town and country, 
and invited some company to meet him at dinner. 
The folloiving day he continued his journey to Berne 
and Zurich, and I have heard of him by various 
means. 1 'he peojde gaze on him as a prodigy, but 
he shews little inclination to converse with them. * * 
*♦♦♦***♦* »*«* 0,21’ friend 

Douglas* has been curious, attentive, agreeable ; and 
in every place where he has resided some days, he 
lias left acquaintance who esteem and regret liira : I 
never knew so clear and general an impression. 

After this long letter, I have yet many things to 
say, though none of any pressing consequence. I 
hope you are not idle in the deliverance of Beriton, 


* Lord GJenbervie. 
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though the late events and edicts in France begin to 
reconcile me to the possession of dirty acres. Wiiat 
think you of Necker and the states-general ? Are not 
the public expectations too sanguine? Adieu. 1 will 
write soon to my lady separately, though I have not 
any particular subject for her ear. Ever yours. 

Lausanne, Nov. 29, 1788. 

As I have no correspondents but yourself, 1 should 
have been reduced to the stale and stupid communi- 
cations of the newspapers, if you had not dispatched 
me an excellent sketch of the extraordinary state of 
things. In so new a case the mbts populi must be 
the first law ; and any extraordinary acts of the two 
remaining branches of the legislature must be ex- 
cused by necessity, and ratified by general consent. 
Till things are settled 1 expect a regular journal. 

From kingdoms I descend to farms * * * 

* * * * Adieu. 


liausannc. Dec. 13, 1788. 

* * • Of public affaiis 1 can only hear with curi- 

o.sity and wonder ; careless as you may think me, I 
feel myself deeply interested. You must now write 
often; make miss Firth copy any curious fragments ; 
and stir up any of my well-informed acmiaintance. 
Bait, Douglas, Adam, perhaps lord Loughborough, 
to correspond with me ; I tri/i answer them. 

Wv are now cold and gay at Lausanne. The Severys 
came to town yesterday. I saw a good deal of lords 
Malmshury and Beauchamp, and their ladies ; Ellis, 
of the Kolliad, was with them ; I like him much : 
I gave them a dinner. 

Adieu for the present. Deyverdun is not worse. 

Lnusitiino, April 25, 1789. 

Bkfohk your letter, which I received yesterday, I 
Was in the anxious situation of a king who hourly 
expects a courier from his general, witi\ the news of 
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a decisive engagement. 1 had abstained from writing, 
for fear of dropping a word, or betraying a feeling, 
which might render you too cautious or too bold. 
On the famous 8th of April, between twelve and two, 
I reflected that the business was determined ; and 
each succeeding day I computed the speedy approach 
of your messenger with favourable or melancholy 
tidings. When I broke the seal, I expected to read, 
“ What a damned unlucky fellow you are ! Nothing 
tolerable was offered, and I indignantly withdrew the 
estate.” 1 did remember the fate of j)oor Lenborough, 
and I was afraid of your magnanimity, &c. It is 
whimsical enough, but it is human nature, that I now 
begin to think of the deep-rooted foundations of land, 
and the airy fabric of the funds. I not only consent, 
but even wish, to have eight or ten thousand pounds 
on a good mortgage. The pipe of wine you sent to 
me was seized, and would have been confiscated, if 
the government of Berne had not treated me with the 
most flattering and distinguished civility : they not 
only released the wine, but they paid out of their 
own pocket the shares to whicli the bailiff and the 
informer were entitled by law. I should not forget 
that the bailiff refused to accept of his part. Poor 
Deyverdun’s constitution is quite broken; he has 
had two or three attacks, not so violent as the first : 
every time the door is hastily opened, I expect to 
hear of some fatal accident : the best or worst hopes 
of the ph)'sicians are only that he may linger some 
time longer ; but if he lives till the summer, they 
propose sending him to some mineral waters at Aix 
in Savoy. You will he glad to hear that I am now 
assured of possessing, during my life, this delightful 
house and garden. The act has been lately executed 
in the best form and the handsomest manner. I 
know not what to say of your miracles at home ; we 
rejoice in the king’s recovery and its ministerial con- 
sequences ; and I cannot be insensible to the hopp, 
at least the chance, of seeing in this country a first 
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lord of trade, or secretary at war. In your answer, 
which I shall impatiently expect, you will give me a 
full and true account of your designs, which by this 
time must have dropt, or he determined at least, for 
the present year. If you come, it is high time that 
we should look out lor a liouse — a task much less 
easy than you may possibly imagine. Among new 
books, I recommend to you the count de Mirabeau’a 
great work, * Sur la Monarchie Prussienne it is in 
your own way, and gives a very just anrl complete 
idea of that wonderful machine. His ‘ Correspon- 
dence Secrbte’ is diabolically good. Adieu. Ever 
yours. 


Lausanne, June 13, 1789. 

You are in truth a wise, active, indefatigable, and 
inestimable friend : and as our virtues are often con- 
nected with our failings, if you were more tame and 
placid, you would be perhaps of less use and value. 
A very important and diilicult transaction seems to 
be nearly terminated with success and mutual satis- 
faction we seem to run before the wind with a pros- 
perous gale, and, unless we should strike on some 
secret rocks which I do not foresee, shall, on or before 
the ill St July, enter the harbour of Content ; though 
I cannot pursue the metaphor by adding we shall 
tnndf since our operation is of a very opposite 
tendency. I could not easily forgive myself for shut- 
ting you u]) in a dark room with parchments and at- 
toriiies, did I not reject that this probably is the last 
material trouble, that you will ever have on my ac- 
count; and that after the labours and delays of twenty 
years, 1 shall at last attain wliat I liave always sighed 
for, a clear and competent income, above my wants, 
and equal to my wishes. In tliis contem[)laiion you 
will he sulficiently rewarded. I hope will be 

content with our title-deeds, for I cannot furnish an- 
other shred of parchment. IMrs (lilibon’s jointure is 
secured on the Ecriton estate, and her legal coiisrut 
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is requisite for the sale. Again and again 1 must re- 
peat my hope that she is perfectly satisfied, and that 
the close of her life may not be embittered by sus- 
picion, or fear, or discontent. Wliat new security 
does she prefer, — the funds, the mortgage, or your 
land ? At all events she must be made easy. I 
wrote to her again some time ago, and begged that, 
if she were too weak to write, she would desire Mrs 
Gould or Mrs Holroyd to give me an account con- 
cerning her state of health. To this no answer : I am 
afraid she is displeased. 

Now for the disposal of the money : I approve of 
the 8000/. mortgage on Beriton ; and honour your 
prudence in not slievving, by the comparison of the 
rent and interest, how foolish it is to purchase land. 

If**** 

There is a chance of my drawing a considerable sum 
into this country, for an arrangement which you 
yourself must approve, but which I have not time to 
explain at present. For the sake of dispatching, by 
this evening’s post, an answer to your letter which 
arrived this morning, I confine myself to the needful ; 
but in the course of a few days I will send a more 
familiar epistle. Adieu. Fver yours. 

Lausanne, July I t, 1789. 

PooK Deyverdvin is no more : he expired Saturday 
the 4th instant ; and in his unfortunate situation, 
death could only be viewed by himself, and by his 
friends, in the light of a consummation devoutly to 
be wished.” Since September he has had a dozen apo- 
plectic strokes, more or less violent ; in the intervals 
between them his strength gradually decayed ; every 
principle of life was exhausted ; and had he continued 
to drag a miserable existence, he must ])rohahly have 
survived the loss of his faculties. Of all misfortunes 
this was what he himself most apprehended : but his 
rea.son was clear and calm to tlie last ; he beheld liis 
approaching dissolution witJi the firmness of a philo* 
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sopher. I fancied that time and reflection had pre- 
pared me for the event : but the habite of three-and- 
thirty years' friendship are not so easily broken. The 
first days, and more especially the first nights, were 
indeed painful. Last VVediiesday and Saturday it 
would not have been in my power to write. I must 
now recollect myself, since it is necessary for me not 
only to impart the news, but to ask your opinion in a 
very serious and doubtful question, which must be 
decided without loss of time. I shall state the facts; 
but as I am on the spot, and as new lights may occur, 

I do not promise implicit obedience. 

Had my poor friend died without a will, a female 
first cousin, settled somewhere in the north of Ger- 
many, and whom I believe he had never seen, would 
have been his heir at law. In the next degree he 
had several cousins ; and one of these, an old com- 
panion, by name Mr de Montagny, he has chosen for 
Ids heir. As this house and garden was the best 
and clearest part of poor Deyverdun’s fortune ; as 
there is a heavy duty or fine (what they call hds') on 
every change of property out of the legal descent ; as 
Montagny has a small estate and a large family, — it 
was necessary to make some provision in his favour. 
The will therefore leaves me the option of enjoying 
this place during iny life, on paying the sum of 250/. 
(I reckon in English money) at 'present, and an 
annual rent of 30/ ; or else of purchasing the house 
and garden for a sum which, including the duty, will 
amount to 2500/. If I value the rent of 30/. at twelve 
years purchase, I may acquire my enjoyment for life 
at about the rate of fiOO/. ; and the remaining 1,900/. 
will be the difference betw'cen that tenure and abso- 
lute perpetual property. AvS you have never accused 
me of too much zeal for the interest of posterity, you 
will easily guess which scale at first preponderated. 
[ deeply felt the advantage of acquiring, for the 
smaller sum, every possible enjoyment, as long as I 
myself should be capable of enjoying; f rejected whh 
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8corn the idea of giving 1900/. for ideal posthumuuii 
property; and I deemed it of little moment whose 
name, after my death, should be inscribed on my 
house and garden at Lausanne. How often did 1 re- 
peat to myself the philosophical lines of Pope, which 
seem to determine the question : 

Pray Heaven, cries Swift, it last as you go on ; 

I wish to God this house had been your own. 

Pity to build without or son or wife : 

Why, youMI enjoy it onl^ all your life. 

Well, if the use be mine, does it concern one, 

Whether the name belong to Pope or Vernon } 

In this state of self-satisfaction I was not much dis- 
turbed by all my real or nominal friends, who exhort 
me to prefer the right of purchase : among such 
friends, some are careless and some are ignorant; 
and the judgment of those who are able and willing 
to form an opinion is often biassed by some selfish or 
social affection, by some visible or invisible interest. 
But my own reflections have gradually and forcibly 
driven me from my first propensity ; and these reflec- 
tions I will now proceed to enumerate. , 

1. I can make this purchase with ease and pru- 
dence. As I have had the pleasure of mt hearing 
from you very lately, I flatter myself that you ad- 
vance on a carpet road, and that almost by the re- 
ceipt of this letter (July 3 1st) the acres of Beriton 
Avill be transmuted into sixteen thousand pounds : if 
the payment be not absolutely completed by that day, 
****** will not scruple, I suppose, depositing the 
2600/. at Gosling’s, to meet my draught. Should he 
hesitate, I can desire Darrel to sell quantum sujfivit of 
my short annuities. As soon as tlie new settlement 
of my affairs is made, 1 shall be able, after deducting 
this sum, to square my expense to my income, &c. 

2. On mature consideration, I am perhaps less 
selfish and less philosophical than I appear at first 
sight : indeed, were I not so, it would now be in my 
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power to turn my fortune into life-annuities, and let 
the Devil take tlie hindmost. I feel, (perhaps it is 
foolish,) but I feel that this little paradise will please 
me still more when it is absolutely my own ; and 
that I shall be encouraged in every improvement of 
use or beauty, by the prospect that after my depart- 
ure it will be enjoyed by some person of my own 
choice. I sometimes reflect with pleasure that my 
writings will survive me ; and that idea is at least as 
vain and chiineric^d. 

3. The heir, Mr de Montagny, is an old acquaint- 
ance. My sit\iation of a life-holder is rather new 
and singular in this country : the laws have not pro- 
vided for many nice cases which may arise between 
the landlord and tenant : some I can foresee, others 
have been suggested, many more I might feel when 
too late. His right of property might plague and 
confine me : he might forbid my lending tc) a friend, 
inspect my conduct, check my improvements, call for 
securities, repairs, &c. But if I jmrehase, I walk on 
ray own terrace, fierce and erect, the free master of 
one of the most delicious 8j)ots on the globe. 

Should I ever migrate homewards, — (you stare ; but 
such an event is less improbable than I could have 
thought it two years ago,) — this place would be dis- 
I> ited by strangers and natives. 

Weigh these reasons, and send me without delay a 
rational explicit opinion, to wdiicli I shall pay such 
regard as the nature of circumstances will allow. 
Ihit, alas I when all is determined, I shall possess 
this house, by whatsoever tenure, without friendship 
or domestic society. I did not imagine six years ago, 
that a plan of life so congenial to my wishes would 
so speedily vanish. I cannot write upon any other 
subject. Adieu, your’s ever. 

Lausanne, August 1789. 

A FT FK receiving and dispatching the power of at- 
torney las^ Wednesday, I opened with some palpi t;v 
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tion the unexpected missive which arrived this 
morning. The perusal of the contents spoiled my 
breakfast. They are disagreeble in themselves, alarm- 
ing in their consequences, and peculiarly unpleasant 
at the present moment, when I hoped to have formed 
and secured the arrangements of my future life. I 
do not perfectly understand what are these deeds 
which are so inflexibly required ; the wills and mar- 
riage-settlements I have sutticiently answered. But 
your arguments do not convince *♦**, and I have 
very little hope from the Lenborough search. What 
will be the event ? If his objections are only the 
result of legal scrupulosity, surely they might be re- 
moved, and every chink might be filled, by a general 
bond of indemnity, in wliich I boldly ask you to join, 
as it will be a substantial important act of friendship, 
without any pOvSsible risk to yourself or your suc- 
cessors. Should he still remain obdurate, I must 
believe wliat 1 already suspect, that *•** repents of 
his purchase, and wishes to elude the conclusion. 
Our case would be then hopeless, Ifti om?iis effusm 
lahor; and the estate would be returned on our hands 
with the taint of a bad title. Tlie refusal of mort- 
gage does not please me ; but surely our otfer shews 
some confidence in the goodness of my title. If he 
will not take eight thousand pounds at four per cent. 
we must look out elsewhere ; new doubts and delays 
will arise, and I am persuaded that you will not place 
an implicit confidence in any attorney. I know not 
as yet your ojunion about my Lausanne purchase. 
If you are against it, the present position of affairs 
gives you great advantage, &c. &c. The Severys are 
all well; an uncommon circumstance for the four 
persons of the family at once. They are now at 
Mex, a country-house six miles from hence, which I 
visit tomorrow for two or three days. 'J'hey often 
come to town, and we shall contrive to pass a part of 
the autumn together at Rolle. I want to change the 
scene ; and beautiful as the garden and prospect nm>i 
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appear to every eye, I feel that the state of my own 
mind casts a gloom over them ; every spot, every 
walk, every bench, recals the memory of those hours, 
of those conversations, which will return no more. 
But I tear myself from the subject. I could not help 
writing to-day, though I do not find I have said any- 
thing very material. As you must be conscious that 
you have agitated me, you will not postpone any 
agreeable or decmve intelligence. I almost hesitate 
whether I shall run over to England, to consult you 
on the spot, and to fly from jmor Deyvcrdun’s shade, 
which meets me at every turn. I did not expect to 
have felt his loss so sharply. But six hundred miles ! 
Why are we so far off ? 

Once more, what is the difficulty of the title ? 
Will men of sense, in a sensible country, never get 
rid of the tyranny of lawyers — more oppressive and 
ridiculous than even the old yoke of the clergy ? Is 
not a term of seventy or eighty years, nearly twenty 
in my own person, sufficient to prove our legal pos- 
session ? Will not the rcci»rds of fines and recoveries 
attest tliat [ am free from any bar of entails and 
settlements ? (^.onsult some srige of the law whether 
their ])rescnt demand be necessary and legal. If your 
ground be firm, force them to execute the agreement 
or forfeit the dejmsit. But if, as I much fear, they 
have a right and a wish to elude the consummation, 
would it not ho better to release them at once, than 
to be hung up for five years, as in the case of Love- 
grove, wliich cost me in the cud four or five thousand 
pounds? You arc bold, yon are wise; consult, re- 
solve, act. In iny penultimate letter I dropped a 
strange hint, that a migration homeward was not im- 
possible. I know not what to say ; iny mind is all 
uffoat ; yet you will not reproach me*, with caprice or 
ii’constancy. How many years did you damn my 
sclierne of retiring to Lausanne? I executed that 
plan ; I found as much happiness as is compatible 
with liunian nature; and during four years -- 
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17^7) I never breathed a sigh of repentance. On 
my return from England the scene was changed : I 
found only a faint semblance of Deyverdun, and that 
semblance was each day fading from my sight. I 
have passed an anxious year ; but my anxiety is now 
at an end, and the prospect before me is a melan- 
choly solitude. I am still deeply rooted in this 
country ; the possession of this paradise, the friend- 
ship of the Severys, a mode of society suited to iny 
taste, and the enormous trouble and expense of a mi- 
gration. Yet in England (when the present clouds 
are dispelled) I could form a very comfortable estab- 
lishment in London, or rather at Bath ; and I have a 
very noble country-seat at about ten miles from East 
Grinstead in Sussex.* That spot is dearer to me 
than the rest of the three kingdoms; and I have 
sometimes wondered how two men, so opposite in 
their tempers and pursuits, should have imbibed so 
long and lively a propensity for each other. Sir 
Stanier Porten is just dead. He has left his widow 
with a moderate pension, and two children, my near- 
est relations ; the eldest, Charlotte, is about Louisa’s 
age, and also a most amiable sensible young creature. 
I have conceived a romantic idea of educating and 
adopting her ; as we descend into the vale of years, 
u\xr infirmities require some domestic female society : 
Charlotte would be the comfort of my age, and I 
could reward her care and tenderness with a decent 
fortune. A thousand difficulties oj)j)ose the execution 
of the plan, which 1 have never opened but to you; 
yet it would be less impracticable in England than in 
Switzerland. Adieu. I am wounded ; pour some 
oil into my wounds : yet I am less unhappy since I 
have thrown my mind upon paper. 

Are you not amazed at the French revolution ? 
They have the power, will they have the moderation, 
to establish a good constitution ? Adieu, ever yours. 


Alluding tn Sheffirld-plarp. 
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Lausanne, Sepi. 9, 1789. 

AVithin an liour after the reception of your last, I 
drew iny pen for the purpose of a reply, and my ex- 
ordium ran in the following words : “I find by expe- 
rience, that it is much more rational, as well as easy, 
to answer a letter of real business by the return of 
the post.'' 'Phis important truth is again verified by 
my own example. After writing three pages, I was 
called away by a very rational motive, and the post 
departed before 1 could return to the conclusion. A 
second delay was coloured by some decent pretence. 
I'hree weeks have slipped away, and 1 now force my- 
self on a task which I should have dispatched with- 
out an effort on the first summons. My only excuse 

is, that 1 had little to write about English business, 
and that I could write nothing definitive about my 
ISsviss affairs. And first, as Aristotle says, of the first. 

1. 1 was indeed in low spirits when! sent what 
you so justly style my dismd letter ; but I do assure 
you that my own feelings contributed much more to 
sink me than any events or terrors relative to the sale 
of Beriton Hut 1 again lio])e and trust, from your 
consolatory epistle, that, &c. 8 lC. 

'J. My Swiss transaction has sufifered a great alter- 
ation. I shall not become tlic proprietor of my house 
and garden at Lausanne, and 1 relinquish the })lian- 
t(an with more regret than you could easily imagine. 
But I have been determined by a difficulty, which at 
first appeared of little moment, Init which has gradu- 
ally swelled to an alarming magnitude. There is a 
law in this country, as well as in some provinces of 
France, which is styled Ifi droit dr retrait, le rrtrait 
lignoifer, (lord Loughborongli must have heard of 

it, ) by which the relations of the deceased are entitled 
to re(leeni a house or estate at the price for which it 
has been sold ; and as the sum fixed by poor Deyver- 
diin is much below its knowm value, a crowd of com- 
})»'titors are beginning to start. The best opinions 

for they are divided) arc in my favour, that I am 
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not subject to le droit dr retrnit^ since I take not as a 
purchaser, but as a legatee. But the words of the 
will are somewhat ambiguous, the event of law is 
always uncertain, the administration of justice at 
Berne (the last a])peal) depends too much on favour 
and intrigue ; and it is very doubtful whether 1 could 
revert to the life-holding, after having chosen and 
lost the j)roperty. These considerations engaged me 
to open a negociiition with JMr de Montagny, through 
the medium of my friend the judge ; and as he most 
ardently wishes to keep the house, he consented, 
though with some reluctance, to my proposals. Yes- 
terday he signed a covenant in the most regular and 
binding form, by which he allows my power of trans- 
ferring my interest, interprets in the most ample 
sense my right of making alterations, and expressly 
renounces all claim, as landlord, of visiting or inspect- 
ing the premises. I have promised to lend him 
twelve thousand livres, (between seven and eight 
hundred pounds,) secured on the liouse and land. 
I'he mortgage is four times its value ; the interest of 
four ])ounds per cent, will be annually discharged by 
the rent of thirty guineas. So tliat 1 am now tran- 
quil on that score for the remainder of. my days. I 
hope that time will gradually reconcile me to the 
place which 1 have inhabited with my poor friend ; 
for in spite of the cream of London, 1 am still per- 
suaded that no other place is so well adapted to my 
taste and habits of studious and social life. 

Far from delighting in the wliirl of a metropolis, 
my only complaint against Lausanne is the great 
number of strangers, always of English, and now of 
French, by whom we are infested in summer. Yet 
we have escaped the superlatively great ones, the 
cfiunt d* Artois, the Poligiiacs, &c. who slip by us to 
Turin. What a scene is France ! While the assembly 
is voting abstract propositions, Paris is an independent 
rcpiiblic ; the ])rovinces hav^e neither authority nor 
freedom ; and ])oor Necker declares that credit is no 
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more, and that the people refuse to pay taxes. Yet 
1 think you must he seduced by the abolition of tithes. 
If Eden goes to Paris, you may have some curious 
information. Give me some account of Mr and Mrs 
Douglas. Do they live with lord North? I hope 
they do. When will parliament be dissolved ? Are 
you still (k)ventry-mad ? 1 embrace my lady, the 

sprightly Maria, and the smiling Louisa.* Alas! 
alas ! yoii will never come to Switzerland. Adieu, 
ever vours. 

Lausanne, Sept. 25th, 1789. 

“ Alas 1 what perils do environ 
“ The man who meddles with cold iron.** 

Ai.as! wliat delays and dilliculties do attend the 
man who meddles with legal and landed business ! 
Yet, if it be only to disappoint your expectation, 1 am 
not so very nervous at this new ]>rovoking obstacle. 
I had totally forgotten the deed in (juestion, which 
was contrived in the last year of my father's life, to 
tie his hands and regulate the disorder of his affairs ; 
and which might liave been so easily cancelled by 
sir Stanier, who had not the smallest interest in it, 
cither for himself or his family. The amicable suit, 
which is now !)econie necessary, must, 1 think, be 
short and unambiguous ; yet I cannot hel]) dreading 
the crotchets that lurk under the chancellor’s great 
wig ; and at all events I foresee some additional delay 
and expense. The golden pill of the two thousand 
eight hundred pounds has soothed my discontent ; 
and if it be safely lodged with the Goslings, I agree 
with you in considering it as an unecpuvocal pledge 
jf a fair and willing ])urchaser. It is indeed chiefly 
in that light I now re’pncc in so large a dc})osit, which 

* Maria .IcKscpha llolroycl. chlcsl dnuglilcr of lord Shef- 

fudd, married sir .John 'I'homaH Stanley, of Aldorlcy, in 
C'licshirc, hai'onct ; and I. miisa Dorothea llolroyd marricil 
lieutenant gcnt'ral William Henry Clinton, eldest son of 
general sir Henry (Minton, K.B. 


A A 
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is no longer necessary in its full extent. You are 
apprised by my last letter that I have reduced myself 
to tile life-enjo)Tnent of the house and garden ; and, 
in spite of my feelings, I am every day more convinced 
that I have chosen the safer side. 1 believe my cause 
to have been good, but it was doubtful. Law in this 
country is not so expensive as in England, but it is 
more troublesome ; I must have gone to Berne, have 
solicited my judges in person — a vile custom ! The 
event was uncertain ; and during at least two years J 
should have been in a state of suspense and anxiety, 
till the conclusion of which it would luive been mad- 
ness to have attempted any altei-ation or improvement. 
According to my j)resent arrangement, 1 shall want 
no more than eleven hundred pounds of the two thou- 
sand ; and I suppose you will direct Gosling to lay out 
the remainder in India bonds, that it may not lie 
quite dead while I am accountable to * * * for 

the interest. The elderly lady in a male habit, who 
informed me that Yorkshire is a register county, is a 
certain judge, one sir William Blackstone, whose 
name you possibly may have heard. After stating 
the danger of purchasers and creditors with regard 
to the title of estates on which they lay out or lend 
their money, he thus continues ; — “ In Scotland 
every act and event regarding the transmission of 
property is regularly entered on record ; and some of 
our own provincial divisions, particularly the ex- 
tended country of York, and the populous county of 
Middlesex, have prevailed with the legislature to erect 
such registers in their respective districts.*’ (Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, vol. ii. p. iiKi, edition of 17/4, 
in quarto.) If I am mistaken, it is in pretty good 
company; but I su.spect that we are all right, and 
tliat the register is confined to one or two ridings. 
A.s we have, alas ! two or three months before us, 1 
dioiild hoj)e that your prudent sagacity will discover 
.some sound land, in case you should not have tirno 
to arrange another mortgage. 1 now write in a hurry 
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as I am just setting out for Rolle, where 1 shall be 
settled with cook and servants in a pleasant apart- 
ment till the middle of November. The Severys 
have a house there, where they pass the autumn. I 
am not sorry to vary the scene for a few weeks, and 
I wish to be absent while some alterations are making 
in my house at Lausanne. I wish the change of air 
may be of service to Severy the father, but we do not 
at all like his present state of health. How com- 
pletely, alas, how completely, could I now lodge 
you! But your firm resolve of making me a visit 
seems to have Vcanished like a dream. Ne.xt summer 
you will not find five hundred pounds for a rational 
friendly expedition ; and should parliament be dis- 
solved, you will perhaps find five thousand for . 

1 cannot think of it with patience. Pray take serious 
strenuous measures for sending me a pipe of excellent 
Madeira in cask, with some dozens of Malmsey IVIa- 
deira. It should be consigned to Messrs Romberg, 
voituriers, at Ostend ; and I must have timely notice 
of its march. We have so much to say about France, 
that I suppose we shall never say anything. That 
country is now in a state of dissolution. Adieu. 

Lausanne, December 15th, 1789. 

Y o V have often reason to accuse my strange silence 
and neglect in the most important of my own affairs ; 
for I will presume to assert that in a business of 
yours, of equal consequence, you should not find me 
cold or careless. But on the present occasion my 
silence is perhaps the highest compliment I ever 
paid you. You remember the answer of Philip of 
Macedon : “ Philip may sleep, wliile he knows that 
Parinenio is awake.” I expected, and, to say the 
truth, I wished, that my Pannenio would have de- 
cided and acted without expecting my dilatory 
answer; and in his decision I should have acquiesced 
with implicit confidence. But since you will have my 
opinion^ let us consider the present state of my 
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aifairs. In the course of iny life 1 have often known, 
and sometimes felt, the difficulty of j^^ettin'/ money ; 
but I now find myself involved in a more sin^^ular 
distress — the difficulty of placing it ; and if it con- 
tinues much longer, I shall almost wish for my land 
again. 

I perfectly agree with you, that it is bad manage- 
ment to purchase in the funds when they do not yield 
four .pounds per cent. ♦****• 
♦ «»««««« 

Some of this money I can place safely by means oi 
my banker here ; and I shall possess, what I have 
always desirerl, a command of cash, which I cannot 
abuse to my prejudice, since 1 have it in my power 
to supply with my pen any extraordinary or fanciful 
indulgence of expense. And so much, much indeed, 
for pecuniary matters. What woiiltl you have me say 
of tlie affiiirs of France ? We are too near, and too 
remote, to form an accurate judgtnent of that won- 
derful scene, riie abuses of the court and government 
called aloud for reformation ; and it has happened, as 
it will always happen, that an innocent well-disposed 
prince has paid the forfeit of the sins of his jirede- 
cessors ; f»f the ambition of Louis the Fourteenth, ot 
the profusion of Louis the Fifteenth. 'I'lu? French 
nation had a glorious opportunity, but they have 
abused, and may lose, their advantages. If they had 
been content with a liberal translathm of our system, 
if they had res]H*cted the prerogatives of the crown 
and the jirivileges of the nobles, they might have 
raised a solid falnic on the only true foundatiem, the 
natural aristocracy of a great Ci»UTitry. How diticrent 
is the j)ros])cct ! 'rheir king brought a captive to 
Paris, after his |)alace bad been stained with the blood 
of his guards ; the nobles in exile; the clergy plun- 
dered in a way which strikes at the root of all pn)- 
perty ; the capital an independent republic ; the union 
of the nrovii'ces dissolved ; the Haines of discord 
kindled by the worst of men (in that light I consider 
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Mirabeau ;) and the hoiiestest of the assembly, a set 
of wild visionaries (like our Dr Price) who gravely 
debate and dream about the establishment of a pure 
and perfect democracy of five-and- twenty millions, 
the virtues of the golden age, and the primitive 
eights and equality of mankind, which would lead, 
in fair reasoning, to an equal partition of lands and 
money. How many years must elapse before France 
can recover any vigour, or resume her station among 
the powers of Europe ! As yet there is no sym])tom 
of a great man, a Richelieu or a Cromwell, arising, 
either to restore the monarchy or to lead the com- 
monwealth. The weiglit of Paris, more deeply en- 
gaged in the funds than all the rest of the kingdom, 
will long delay a hankniptcy ; and if it should happen, 
it will be, both in the cause and the effect, a measure 
of weakness rather than of strength. You send me 
to Cliambery, to see a prince and an archbishop. 
Alas ! we have exiles enough here, with the marshal 
(le ( 'astries and the duke de Guignes at their head; and 
this inundation of strangers, which used to be con- 
fined to the summer, will now stagnate all tlie winter. 
'Fhe only ones whom I have seen with pleasure are 
iNIr Mounier, the late president of the national as- 
sembly, and the count de Lally ; they have both 
dined with me. IMounier, who is a serious dry poli- 
tician, is returned to Dauphin^. Lally is an amiable 
man of the world, and a poet : he ])asses the winter 
here. You know how much 1 ]>refer a quiet select 
society to a crowd of names and titles, and that 1 
always seek conversation with a view to amusement 
rather than information. What happy countries are 
Fngland and Switzerland, if they know and preserve 
their liapjnness ! 

1 liave a thousand things to say to my lady* Maria, 
and Louisa ; but I can only add a short postscript 
about the iVladeira. <fOod Madeira is now become 
essential to iny health and reputation. May your 
lifjgsbead'^ prove as good as the last ; may it not he 
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intercepted by the rebels or the Austrians ! What a 
scene a^jjain in that country ! Happy England I 
Happy Switzerland ! I again repeat. Adieu. 

Lausanne, January 27tli, 1790. 

VouR two last epistles, of the / th and 11th instant, 
were somewhat delayed on the road ; they arrived 
within two days of each other, the last this morning 
(the 27th ;) so that 1 answer by the first, or at least 
by the second post. Upon the whole, your Erench 
method, though sometimes more ra])id, appears to 
me less sure and steady than the old (ierman high- 
way, 8tc. * ★ * * * But enough of 

this. A new and brighter prospect seems to be 
breaking uj)on us, and few events of that kind have 
ever given me more pleiusure than your successful 
negociation and satisfactory answxr. The 

agreement is, indeed, equally convenient for both 
parties ; no time or expense will be wasted in scruti- 
nizing the title of the estate ; the interest will be 
secured by the clause of five per cent. ; and 1 lament 
wdth you that no larger sum than eiglit thousand 
pounds can be placed on Beriton, without asking 
(what might be somewhat imj)udent) a collateral 
security, &c. &c. * * But 1 wish you to clioose 

and execute one or the other of these arrangements 
with sage discretion and absolute power. 1 shorten 
my letter, that 1 may dispatch it by this post. 1 see 
the time, and I shall rejoice to see it at the end of 
twenty years, when my cares will be at an end, and 
our friendly jiages will be no longer sullied with the 
repetition of dirty land and vile money ; when we 
may expatiate on the politics of the world and our 
personal sentiments. Without e.xpecting your answer 
of business, I mean to write soon in a purer style, 
and I wisli to lay open to rny friend the state of my 
mind, which (exclusive of all worldly concerns) is not 
perfectly at ease. In the meanwhile I must add two 
or three short articles. I am astonished at Elmsley’s 
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8ilence, and the iminohility of your picture. Mine 
should have departed lon^( since, could 1 have found 
a sure opi)ortuiiity, &c. &c. Adieu, yours. 

Lausanne, May 15tli, 1790. 

SmcE the first origin (abovo) of our connection and 
correspondence, so long an interval of silence has not 
intervened, as far as 1 rememl)er, !)etween us. 

From my silence you conclude that the moral com- 
plaint, which 1 ha(l insinuated in iny Ifist, is either 
insignificant or fanciful. The conclusion is raslj. 
But tlie complaint in (piestion is of the nature «>f a 
slow lingering disease, which is not attended with any 
immediate danger. As I have not leisure to expatiate, 
take the idea in three words : “ Since the loss of poor 
Deyverdun, I am (done; and even in Paradise soli- 
tude is j)ainful to a social mind. When 1 was a do/.en 
years younger, 1 svnnrltf felt the weight of a single 
existence amidst the crowds of liondon, of parliament, 
ot clubs ; hut it will press more heavily u]>o!i me in 
this trampiil land, in the decline of life, and with the 
increase of infirmities. 8ome expedient, even the 
most desperate, must be embraced, to secure the 
domestic society of a male or female companion. But 
I am not in a liiirry ; there is time for reticclion and 
advice.’* During this winter such finer fceliTigs have 
been suspended by the grosser evil of bodily pain. 
( )n the ninth of Fel>ruary I was scizeil by such a fit of 
the gout as I had never known, though I must be 
tliankful that its dire eHects liave been confined lo the 
feet and knees, without ascending to the more nolde 
parts. With some vicissitudes of better and worse, 1 
have groaned between two and three montlis ; the 
debility has survived the pain ; and, though now easy, 
[ am carried about in my chair, without any |)ower, 
and with a very distant chance, of supporting myself, 
from the extreme weakness and contraction of the 
joints of my knees. Vet 1 am hapi)y in a skilful 
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physician, and kind assiduous friends ; every evening, 
during more than three months, lias been enlivened 
(excepting when I have been forced to refuse them) 
by some cheerful visits, and very often by a chosen 
party of both sexes. How different is such society 
from the solitary evenings which I have passed in the 
tumult of London ! It is not worth while fighting 
about a shadow ; but should 1 ever return to England, 
Bath, not the metropolis, would be my last retreat. 

Your portrait is at last arrived in perfect condition, 
and now occupies a conspicuous place over the chim- 
ney-glass in my library. It is the object of general 
admiration ; good judges (the few) applaud the work ; 
the name of Reynolds opens the eyes and mouths of 
the many ; and were I not afraid of making you vain, 
I would inform you that the original is not allowed to 
be more than five-and- thirty. In spite of private 
reluctance and public discontent, 1 have honourably 
dismissed myielf^ I shall arrive at sir J oshua’s before 
the end of the month ; he will give me a look, and 
perhaps a touch ; and you will be indebted to the 
president one guinea for the carriage. Do ^not be 
nervous, I am not rolled up ; had I been so, you 
might have gassed oif my charms four months ago. 
I want some account of yourself, of my lady (shall we 
never directly correspond r) of I.iOuisa, and of Maria. 
How has the latter since her launch supported ahpiiet 
winter in Sussex ? I so much rejoice in your divorce 

from that b Kitty Coventry, that I care not what 

marriage you contract, A great city would suit your 
dignity; and the duties which would kill me in the 
first session, would supply your activity with a con- 
stant fund of amusement. But tread softly and 
surely ; the ice is deceitful, the water is deep, and 
you may he soused over head and ears before you are 
aware. Why did not you or Klmsley send me the 


* IliH portrait. 
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African pamphlet* by the post ? It would not have 
cost much. You have such a knack of turninff a 
nation, that I am afraid you will triumph (perhaps 
by the force of argument) over justice and humanity. 
But do you not expect to work at Belzebub’s sugar 
plantations in the infernal regions, under the tender 
government of a negro-driver ? 1 should suppose 

both my lady and miss Firth very angry with you. 

As to the l)ill for prints, which has been too long 
neglected, why will you not exercise the power, which 
I have never revoked, over all iny cash at the Gos- 
lings ? The Severy family has }>asse(l a very favour- 
able winter ; the young man is inn)atient to hear from 
a family which he places above all otliers : yet he will 
generously write next week, and send you a drawing 
of the alterations in the house. Do not raise your 
ideas ; you know / am satisfied with convenience in 
architecture, and some elegance in furniture. I ad- 
mire the coolness with which you ask me to epistolize 
Keynell and Flmslcy, as if a letter were so easy and 
pleasant a task ; it appears less so to me every day. 

1790. 

Yolmi indignation will melt into pity, when you 
hear that for several weeks j)a8t I have been again 
c.ailined to my chamber and my chair Yet 1 must 
husten, generously hasten, to exculpate the gout, my 
(»id enemy, from the curses which you already pour 
on his head. He is not tlie cause of this disorder, 
although the consetpicnces have been somewhat 
similar. 1 am satisfied that tliis eflbrt of nature has 
saved me from a very dangerous, })erhap,s a fatal, 
crisis ; and 1 listen to the flattering hope tliat it may 
tend to keep the gout at a more respeciftd distance, 
&c. 

The whole sheet has been filled with dry selfish 

* Observe li(»ns on flu* Frojerl for aliolishing the Slave* 
Tiailf. Bv.JiOrd Slu*f!it*hl. 
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business ; but 1 must and will reserve some lines of 
the cover for a little friendly conversation. I passed 
four days at the castle of Copet with Necker ; and 
could have wished to have shewn him, as a warning 
to any aspiring youth possessed with the demon of 
ambition. With all the means of private happiness 
in his power, he is the most miserable of human 
beings : the past, the present, and the future, are 
equally odious to him. When I suggested some do- 
mestic amusements of books, building, &c. he answered, 
with a deep tone of despair, ** Dans Tdtat ou je suis, 
je ne puis sentir que le coup de vent qiii m’a abhatu.” 
How different from the conscious cheerfulness with 
which our poor friend lord North supported his fall ! 
Madame Necker maintains more external composure, 
mah le diahle n^y perd rien. It is true that Necker 
wished to be carried into the closet, like old Pitt, on 
the shoulders of the people; and that he has been 
ruined by the democracy wliich he had raised. I 
believe him to be an able financier, and know him to 
be an honest man ; too honest, perhaps, for a minister. 
His rival Calonne passed through Lausiinne in his 
way from Turin, and was soon followed by the prince 
of Cond6, with his son and grandson ; but I wavS too 
much indisposed to see them. Tliey have, or liavc 
had, some wild projects of a counter-revolution : 
horses have been bought, men levied : and thp canton 
of Berne has too much countenanced such foolish 
attempts, which must end in the ruin of the party. 
Burke’s book is a most admirable medicine against 
the French disease, which has made too much pro- 
gress even in this happy country. I admire his elo- 
quence, I approve his politics, I adore his chivalry, 
and I can forgive even his superstition. The primi- 
tive church, which I have treated with some freedom, 
was itself at that time an innovation, and I wiis attached 
to the old Pagan establishment. The French spn-ad 
so many lies about the sentiments of the Englisli 
nation, that I wish the mo.st considerable men of all 
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parties and descriptions would join in some public 
act, declaring themselves satisfied with, and resolved 
to support, our present constitution. Such a declara- 
tion would have a wonderful effect in Europe ; and, 
were I thought worthy, 1 myself would be proud to 
subscribe it. I have a great mind to send you some- 
thing of a sketch, such as all thinking men might 
adopt. 

1 have intelligence of the approach of my Madeira. 

I accept with equal ])leasure the second pipe, now in 
the torrid zone. Send me some pleasant details of 
your domestic state, of Maria, &c. If my lady thinks 
that my silence is a mark of indifference, my lady is a 
goose. 1 must have you all at Lausanne next summer. 

Lausanne, August 7, 1790. 

I ANSWER at once your two letters; and I should 
probably have taken earlier notice of the first, had 1 
not been in daily expectation of the second. I must 
begin on the subject of what really interests me the 
most, your glorious election for Bristol. Most sin- 
cerely do 1 congratulate your exchange of a cursed 
cxj)ensive jilt, wdio deserted you for a rich Jew, for 
an honourable connection with a chaste and virtuous 
matron, who will probably be as constant as she is 
disinterested.* In the whole range of election, from 
Caithness to ISt Ives, I much doubt whether there be 
a single choice so truly honourable to the member and 
the. constituents. The second coiiiinercial city in- 
vites, from a distant province, an independent gentle- 
man, known only by his active spirit, and his writings 

* l.ord Shf*(li<*ld continued to represent the city of Bristol, 
niifil he whs removed to the llritish house of peers, in 1802. 
5J»‘ can never sufficiently acknowledge the liberality and 
idiidness W'hieh he e\|K*rienced, during the whole period, 
from the citizens of Bristol, lie was not suiVered to incur 
the least expense, not even for the printing of an adver 
tisement. ji. 
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on the subject of trade, and names him, without 
intrii^ue or expense, for her representative : even the 
voice of fiarty is silenced, while factions strive wliich 
shall applaud the most. 

You are now sure, for seven years to come, of 
never wantinj^ food — 1 mean business : what a crowd 
of siiitoi s or coin pljiin ants will besiej^e your door ! 
\A’liat a lo id of letters and memorials will be heaped 
on your table ! I much question whether even you 
will not sometimes exclaim, Ofirl Jam mtis rst ! But 
that is vour affair. Of the excursion to ('oventry 1 
cannot decide, but I hear it is pretty f^enerally blamed: 
but, however, 1 love gratitude to an old friend, and 
shall not be very anj^ry if yon damned them with a 
farewell to all eternity. But I cannot repress my 
inditjnation at the use of those foolish, obsolete, 
odious words, \Mng ami I'ory. In the American 
war they might have some meaning, and then your 
lordship was a Tory, although you supposed yourself 
a Whig: since the coalition, all general pnncij»les 
have been confounded; and if there ever was an 
opposition to men, not measures, it is the jiresent. 
Luckily both the leaders are great men ; and, what- 
ever happens, tlie country must fall upon its legs. 
AA hat a strange mist of jieace and war seems to liaiig 
over the ocean I \Vc can perceive nothing but se- 
crecy and vigour ; but those are excellent oufeilities to 
]ji rceive in a minister. From yourself am! puditics I 
now return t(» my jirivate concerns, wliich I shall 
methodically consider under the three great articles 
of mind, l ody, and estate. 

1. I am not ah-olutely displeased at your firing so 
hastily at the hint, a tremendous hint, in my IriNt 
letter. But llie danger is not so serious or imminent 
as you s.Tin to .suspect; and J give you my word, 
that before 1 take the slightest step which can hind 
me either in law, consci**iice, or honour, 1 will 
faithfully communicate, ami we will freely discuss, 
t/;c whole state of the busine.ss. But at present there 
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is not anything to communicate or discuss; 1 do 
assure you that 1 have not any particular object in 
view : I am not in love with any of the hyaenas of 
liausanne, though there are some who keep their 
claws tolerably well pared. Sometimes, in a solitary 
mood, I have fancied myself married to one or another 
of those whose society and conversation are the most 
pleasing to me ; but when I have painted in my fancy 
all the probable consequences of such an union, 1 
have started from my dream, rejoiced in my escape, 
and ejaculated a thanksgiving that 1 was still in pos* 
session of my natural freedom. Yet 1 feel, and shall 
continue to feel, that domestic solitude, however it 
may be alleviated by the world, by study, and even 
by friendship, is a comfortless state, which will grow 
more painful as 1 descend in the vale of years. At 
])iesent rny situation is very tolerable; and if at 
dinner-time, or at my return home in the evening, 

1 sometimes sigh for a companion, there are many 
hours, and jhany occasions, in which 1 enjoy the 
superior blessing of being sole master of my own 
house. But your plan, though less dangerous, is 
still more absurd than mine : such a couple as you 
describe could not be found, and, if found, would 
not answer my purpose; their rank and position 
' vould be awkward and ambiguous to myself and my 
acquaintance ; and the agreement of three persons of 
three characters would be still more impracticable. 
My plan of Charlotte Porten is undoubtedly the more 
desirable ; and she might either remain a spinster 
(the case is not without example) or marry some 
Swiss of my choice, who would increase and enliven 
emr society ; and both would have the strongest mo- 
tives for kind and dutiful behaviour. But the mother 
has been indirectly sounded, and will not hear of such 
;i proposal for some years. On my side, I would not 
take her but as a piece of soft wax which 1 could 
model to tho language and manners of the country : 1 
must therefore be patient. 

VOI.. I.* 
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Voiing Se very’s letter, which may be now in your 
hands, and which for these three or four last posts 
has furnished my indolence with a new pretence for 
delay, has already informed you of tlie means and 
circumstances of my resurrection. Tedious indeed 
was my confinement, since I was not able to move 
from my house or chair from the ninth of February 
to the first of July, very nearly five months. The 
first weeks were accompanied with more pain than I 
have ever known in the gout, with anxious days and 
sleepless nights ; and when that pain subsided, it left 
a weakness in my knees which seemed to have no 
end. My confinement was however softened by 
books, by the possession of every comfort and con- 
venience, by a succession each evening of agreeable 
company, and by a flow of equal spirits and general 
good health. During the last weeks I descended 
to the ground floor, poor Deyverdun’s apartment, 
and constructed a chair like Merlin’s, in which 1 
could wheel myself in tlic house and on the terrace. 
My patience has been universally admired ; yet how 
many thousands have passed those five months less 
easily than myself ! I remember making a remark 
perfectly simple, and perfectly true : “ At present 
(I said to madame de Severy) I am not positively 
miserable, and 1 may reasonably hoi^c a daily or 
weekly improvement, till sooner or later in the sum- 
mer I shall recover new limbs, and new pleasures, 
which I do not now possess : have any of you such a 
prospect 'Fhe prediction has been accomplished, 
and I have airived to my present condition of strength, 
or rather of feebleness : I now can walk with toler- 
able ease in my garden and smooth places ; but on 
the rough pavement of the town I use, and perhaps 
shall use, a sedan chair. The Pyrmont waters have 
performed wonders ; and my physician (not Tissot, 
but a very sensible man) allows me to hope that the 
term of the interval will be in proportion to that of 
the fit. 
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Have you read in the English papers, that the go- 
vernment of Berne is overturned, and that we are 
divided into three democratical leagues ? True as what 
I have read in the French papers, that the English 
have cut off* Pitt’s head, and abolished the House of 
Lords. Tile people of this country are happy ; and 
in spite of some miscreants, and more foreign emis- 
saries, they are sensible of their happiness. 

Finally — Inform my lady, that I am indignant at a 
false and heretical assertion in her last letter to 
Severy, “ that friends at a distance cannot love each 
other, if they do not write.” I love her better than 
any woman in the world ; indeed I do ; and yet I (V y 

not write. And she herself but 1 am calm. We 

have now nearly one hundred French exiles, some of 
them worth being acquainted with, particularly a 
count de Schomberg, who is become almost my friend ; 
he is a man of the world, of letters, and of sufficient 
age, since in 1753 he succeeded to marshal Saxe’s 
regiment of dragoons. As to the rest, I entertain 
them, and they flatter me : but I wish we were re- 
duced to our l^ausanne society. Poor France ! the 
state is dissolved, the nation is mad ! Adieu. 

Lausanne, April 9, 1791. 

First, of my health ; it is now tolerably restored : 
my legs are still w'eak, but the animal in general is in 
a sound and lively condition ; and we have great 
hopes from the fine weather and the Pyrmont waters. 
I most sincerely wished for the presence of Maria, 
to embellish a ball which 1 gave the 29th of last 
month to all the best company, natives and foreigners, 
of Lausanne, with the aid of the Severys, especially 
of the mother and son, who directed the economy, 
and performed the honours, of the /efe. It opened 
about seven in the evening; the assembly of men and 
women was pleased and pleasing, the music good, the 
illumination splendid, the refreshments profuse : at 
twelve one hundred and thirty persons sat down to a 
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very good supper ; at two I stole away to bed in <1 
snug corner ; and 1 was informed at breakfast, that 
the remains of the veteran and young troops, with 
Sever y and his sister at their head, had concluded the 
last dance about a quaiter before seven. This mag< 
nificent entertainment has gained me great credit ; 
and the expense was more reasonable than you can 
easily imagine, lliis was an extraordinary event ; but 
I give frequent dinners, and in the summer I have 
an assembly every Sunday evening. What a wicked 
wretch ! says my lady. 

I cannot pity you for the accumulation of business, 
as you ought not to pity me, if 1 complained of the 
tranquillity of Lausanne ; we suffer or enjoy the 
effects of our own choice. Perhaps you will mutter 
something of our not being born for ourselves, 61 
public spirit, (I have formerly read of such a thing,) 
of private friendship, for which I give you full and 
ample credit, &c. But your paidiainentary operations, 
at least, will probably expire in the month of June ; 
and I shall refuse to sign the Newhaven conveyance, 
unless I am satisfied that you will execute the Lau- 
sanne visit this summer. On the 15th of June, sup- 
pose lord, lady, Maria, and maid (poor Louisa !) in 
a post coach, with Etienne on horseback, set out 
from Downing street or JShefiield place, cross tb.e 
channel from Brighton to Dieppe, visit the National 
Assembly, buy caps at Paris, examine the ruins of 
Versailles, and arrive at Lausanne, without danger or 
fatigue, the second week in July; you will be lodged 
pleasantly and comfortably, and will not perhaps de- 
spise my situation. A couple of months will roll, 
alas I too hastily away : you will all be amused by 
new scenes, new people ; and whenever Maria and 
you, with Severy, mount on horseback to visit tiie 
country, the glaciers, &c., my lady and myself shall 
form a very quiet tete-k-tele at home. In September, 
if you an* tireil, you may return by a direct or in- 
direct way ; but 1 only desire that you will not make 
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the plan impracticable by fi^raspiii^ at too much. In 
return, I promise you a visit of tliree or four months 
in the autumn of ninety-two: you and my book- 
sellers are now my ])rincipal attractions in England. 
You had some right to growl at hearing of my Sup- 
plement in the papers : but Cadell's indiscretion was 
founded on a hint which I had thrown out in a letter, 
and which in all probability will never be executed. 
Yet 1 am not totally idle. Adieu. 

Lausanne, May 18, 1791. 

I WRITE a short letter on small paper, to inform you 
that the various deeds, which arrived save and in good 
condition, have this morning been sealed, signed, and 
delivered, in the presence of respectable and well- 
known English witnesses. 1 o have read the afore- 
said acts would have been diilicult ; to have under- 
stood them, impracticable. I therefore signed them 
witli my eyes shut, and in that implicit confidence 
which wc freemen and Britons arc humbly content to 
yield to our lawyers and ministers. I hope however, 
most seriously hope, that everything has been care- 
fully examined, and tliat I am not totally mined. It 
is not without much impatience that I expect an ac- 
count of the payment and investment of the })urchase 
money. It was my intention to have added a new 
edition of my will : but 1 have an unexpected call to 
go to Geneva tomorrow with the Severys, and must 
defer that business a few days till after ray return. 
On my return I may jjossihly find a letter from you, 
and will write more fully in answer : my posthumous 
work,* contained in a single sheet, will not ruin you 
in postage. In the meanwhile let me desire you 
either never to talk of Lausanne, or to execute the 
journey this suinmer : after the dispatch of public and 
private business, there can be no real obstacle but in 
yourself. Pray do not go to war with Russia ; it is 
very foolish. 1 am quite angry w^Mi Pitt. Adieu. 

^ Ml (libhiMi’t* will. 
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Lausanne, May 31, 1791. 

At length 1 see a ray of sunshine breaking from a 
'dark cloud. Your epistle of the 13th arrived tliis 
morning, the 25th instant, the d«y after my return 
from Geneva ; it has been comiminicated to Severy. 
We now believe that you intend a visit to Lausanne 
this summer, and we Jiope that you will execute that 
intention. If you are a man of honour, you shall find 
me one; and, on the day of your arrival at Lausanne, 
I %vill ratify my engagement of visiting the British 
isle before the end of the year 1 7^)2, excepting only 
the fair and foul exception of the gout. You rejoice 
me by proposing the addition of dear Louisa ; it was 
not without a bitter pang that I threw her overboard, 
to lighten the vessel and secure the voyage : 1 was 
fearful of the governess, a second carriage, and a 
long train of difficulty and expense, which might have 
ended in blowing up the whole scheme. But if you 
can bodkin the sweet creature into the coach, she will 
find an easy welcome at Lausanne. The first arrange- 
ments which I must make before your arrival may be 
altered by your own taste on a survey of the premi- 
ses, and you will all be commodiously and pleasantly 
lodged. You have heard a great deal of the beauty 
of my house, garden, and situation ; but such arc 
thrir intrinsic value that, unless I am much deceived, 
they will bear the test even of exaggerated j)raisi*. 
From my knowledge of your lordship, 1 have always 
entertained some doubt how you would get throuKb 
the society of a Lausanne winter ; but I am satisfied 
that, exclusive of friendship, your summer visit to 
the banks of the Leman I^ake will long be remcml)ered 
as one of the most agreeable periods of your life ; and 
that you will scarcely regret the amusement of a 
Sussex committee of navigation in the dog days. 
You ask for details : what details? A map of France 
and a post -book are easy and infallible guides. If the 
ladies arc not afraid of the ocean, you are not igno- 
rant of the passage from Brighton to Dieppe : Paris 
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will then be in your direct road ; and even allowing 
you to look at the Pandaemonium, the ruins of Ver- 
sailles, &c., a fortnight diligently employed will clear 
you from Sheffield place to Gibbon castle. What 
can I say more ? 

As little have I to say on the subject of my worldly 
matters, which seem now, Jupiter be praised, to 
be drawing towards a final conclusion ; since when 
people part with their money, they are indeed serious. 

I do not perfectly understand the ratio of the precise 
sum which you have poured into Gosling’s reservoir, 
but suppose it will be explained in a general account. 

You have been very dutiful in sending me what 1 
have always desired, a cut Woodfall on a remarkable 
debate ; a debate indeed most remarkable I Poor 
Burke is the most elocjuent and rational madman that 
T ever knew. I love Fox’s feelings, but I detest the 
political princiides of the man, and of the party. 
Formerly you detested them more strongly during the 
American war than myself. I am half afraid that 
you are corrupted by your unfortunate connections. 
Should you admire the National Assembly, we shall 
have many an altercation ; for I am as high an aristocrat 
as Burke himself, and he has truly observed, that it 
is impossible to debate with temper on the subject of 
that cursed revolution. In my last excursion to 
Geneva I frequently saw the Neckers, who by this 
time are returned to their summer residence at Copet. 
He Is much restored in health and spirits, especially 
since the publication of his last book, which has pro- 
bably reached England. Both parties, who agree in 
abusing him, agree likewise that he is a man of virtue 
and genius ; but I much fear that the purest inten- 
tions have been productive of the most baneful con- 
sequences. Our military men, I mean the French, 
are leaving us every day for the camp of the Princes 
at Worms, and support what is called* 

• The nords in the original letter arc lorn off by the seal. 
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representation. Their hojies are sanguine ; 1 will not 
answer for their being well grounded : it is certaia 
however that the emperor had an interview the 19th 
inst. with the count of Artois at Mantua; and the 
aristocrats talk in mysterious langu^e of Spain, 
Sardinia, the empire, four or five armies, &c. They 
will doubtless strike a blow this summer: may it 
not recoil on their own heads! Adieu. Embrace 
our female travellers. A short delay ! 

Lausanne, June 1791. 

I NO w begin to see you all in real motion, swimming 
from Brighton to Dieppe, according to iny scheme, 
and afterwards treading the direct road, which you 
cannot well avoid, to the turbulent capital of the late 
kingdom of France. I know not what more to say, 
or what further instructions to send ; they would in- 
deed be useless, as you are travelling through a coun- 
try which has been sometimes visited by Englishmen : 
only this let me say, that in the midst of anarchy the 
roads were never more secure than at present. As 
you will wish to assist at the National Assembly, you 
will act prudently in obtaining from the French in 
London a good recommendation to some leading mem- 
ber ; Cazales, for instance, or the abbt^ Maury. I 
soon e.xpect from Elmsley a cargo of books ; ^ut you 
may bring me any new pamphlet of exquisite flavour, 
particularly the last works of John lord Sheffield, 
which the dog has always neglected to send. You 
will have time to wTite once more, and you must 
endeavour, as nearly as possible, to mark the day of 
your arrival. You may come either by Lyons and 
Geneva, by Dijon and les Rousses, or by Dole and 
Pontarlicre. I'he post will fail you on the edge of 
Switzerland, and must, be supplied by hired horses. 
I wish you to make your last day’s journey easy, so 
as to dine upon the road, and arrive by tca-tiina 


* OhaiM valions on the Orti Lavv.'i, 
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The pulse of the counter-revolution beats high, but 
I cannot send you any certain facts. Adieu. 1 want 
to hear my lady abusing me for never writing. All 
the Severys are very impatient. 

Notwithstanding the high premium, I do not ab- 
solutely wish you drowned. Besides all other cares, 
I must marry and propagate, which would give me a 
great deal of trouble. 


Lausanne, July 1, 1791. 

In obedience to your orders, I direct a flying shot to 
Paris, though I have not anything particular to add, 
excepting that our impatience is increased in the hi- 
verse ratio of time and space. Yet I almost doubt 
whether you have passed the sea. The news of the 
king of France’s escape must have reached you before 
the 28th, the day of your departure ; and the prospect 
of strange unknown disorder may well have suspended 
your firmest resolves. The royal animal is again 
caught, and all may probably he cjuiet. 1 was just 
going to exhort you to pass through Brussels and the 
confines of Germany ; a fair Irisliism, since, if you 
read this, you are already at Paris. The only rea- 
sonable advice which now remains, is to obtain, by 
means of lord Gower,* a sufliciency, or even super- 
fluity, of forcible passports, such as leave no room for 
< avil on a jealous frontier. The frequent intercourse 
with Paris has proved, that the best and shortest road, 
instead of Besan<;on, is by Dijon, Dole, les Rousses, 
and Nyon. Adieu. I w'armly embrace the ladies. 
It would be idle now to talk of business. 


• TliL'ii llriti^ih aniha^isador at Fari^. 
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It has appeared from the forei^oing letters, that a 
visit from myself and my family to Mr Gibbon at 
Lausanne, had been for some time in agitation. This 
long-promised excursion took place in the month of 
June 17*1 If £Lod occasioned a considerable cessation of 
our correspondence. I landed at Dieppe immediately 
after the unfortunate Louis XVI was brought captive 
to Paris. During my stay in that capital, I had an 
opportunity of seeing the extraordinary ferment of 
men’s minds botli in the National Assembly and in 
private societies, and also in my ])assage through 
France to Lausanne, where I recalled to my memory 
the interesting scenes I had witnessed, by frequent 
conversations with my deceased friend. 1 might have 
wished to record his opinions on the subject of the 
French revolution, if he had not expressed them so 
well in the annexed letters. He seemed to suppose, 
us some of his letters hint, that 1 had a tendency to 
the new French opinions. Never was suspicion more 
unfounded; nor could it have been admitted into Mr 
Gibbon’s mind, but that his extreme friendship for 
me, and his utter abhorrence of these notions, made 
him anxious and jealous, even to an excess, that I 
should not entertain them. He was however soon 
undeceived : he found that I was fidly as averse t«) 
them as himself. I had from the first expressed an 
opinion, that such a change as was aimed at in France 
would derange all the regular governments in Euro})c, 
hazard the internal quiet and dearest interests of this 
country, and probably end in bringing on mankind a 
much greater portion of misery tlian the most san- 
guine reformer had ever promised to himself or others 
to produce of bene tit by the visionary schemes ot 
liberty and equality with which the ignorant and 
vulgar were milled and abused. 
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Mr Gibbon at first, like many others, seemed 
pleased with the prospect of the reform of inveterate 
abuses; but he very soon discovered the mischief 
which was intended, the imbecility with which con- 
cessions were made, and the ruin whicli must arise 
from the want of resolution or conduct in the admi- 
nistration of France. He lived to reprobate, in the 
strongest terms possible, the folly of the first reform- 
ers, and the something worse than extravagance and 
ferocity of their successors. He saw the wild and 
mischievous tendency of those pretended reforms 
which, while tliey professed nothing hut amendment, 
really meant destruction to all social order ; and so 
strongly was his opinion fixed as to the danger of 
hasty innovation, that he became a warm and zea- 
lous advocate for every sort of old establishment, 
which he marked in various ways, sometimes rather 
ludicrously ; and I recollect, in a circle \vhere French 
aflfairs were the topic, and some Portuguese present, 
he, seemingly with seriousness, argued in favour of 
the inquisition at Lisbon, and said lie would not, at 
the pre.sent moment, give up that old establishment. 

It may perhaps not be cpiite uninteresting to the 
readers of these Memoirs, to know that 1 found Mr 
Gibbon at liausanne in possession of an excellent house ; 
the view from which, and from the terrace, was so 
uncommonly beautiful, that even his o%vn y»en would 
with dirticulty describe the scene which it com- 
manded. Tliis prospect comprehended everything 
vast and magnificent which could he furnished by 
the finest mountains among the Alps, tlie most ex- 
tensive view of the lake of Geneva, with a beautiful 
varied and cultivated country, adorned by numerous 
villas and picturesque buildings, intermixed with 
beautiful masses of stately trees. Here my friend 
rweived us with an hospitality and kindness which I 
can never forget. The best apartments of the house 
were anpro]inated to our use ; the choicest society of 
die place was song] it for to enliven our visit, and 
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render every day of it cheerful and agreeable. It was 
impossible for any man to be more esteemed and ad- 
mired than Mr Gibbon was at Lausanne. The pre- 
ference he had given to that place, in adopting it for 
a residence rather than his own country, was felt and 
acknowledged by all the inhabitants ; and he may 
have been said almost to have given the law to a set 
of as willing subjects as any man ever presided over. 
In return for the deference shewn to him, he mixed 
without affectation in all the society, 1 mean all the 
best society, that Lausanne afforded; he could in- 
deed command it, and was perhaps for that reason the 
more partial to it ; for lie often declared that he liked 
society more as a relaxation from study than as ex- 
pecting to derive from it amusement or instruction ; 
that to books he looked for improvement, not to liv- 
ing persons. But this I considered partly as an an- 
swer to my expressions of wonder that a man who 
might choose the most various and most generally 
improved society in the world, namely, in England, 
should prefer the very limited circle of Lausanne, 
which he never deserted but for an occasional visit 
to M, and madamc Necker. It must not however be 
understood, that in choosing Lausanne for his home, 
he was insensible to the value of a residence in Eng - 
land : he was not in possession of an income which 
corresponded with his notions of ease and comfort in 
his own country. In Switzerland his fortune was 
ample. To this consideration of fortune may be 
added another which also had its weight ; from early 
youth Mr Gibbon had contracted a partiality for fo- 
reign taste and foreign habits of life, which made 
him less a stranger abroad than he was, in some re- 
spects, in his native country. This arose perhaps 
from luiving been out of England from his sixteenth 
to his twenty-first year; yet, when 1 came to Lau- 
sanne, 1 found him apparently without relish for 
French society. During the slay I made with him 
lie renewed hibs intercourse with the principal Frencli 
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who were at Lausanne> of whom there happened to 
be a considerable number distinguished for rank or 
talents ; many indeed respectable for both.* 1 was 
not absent from my friend’s house, except during a 
short excursion that we made together to M. Necker’s 
at Copet, and a tour to Geneva, Chamouny, over the 
Col de Balme, to Martigny, St Maurice, and round 
the lake by Vevay to Lausanne. In the social aud 
singularly pleasant months that 1 passed Avith Mr 
Gibbon, he enjoyed his usual cheerfulness, with good 
health. After he left England in 17B8, he had had a 
severe attack, mentioned in one of the foregoing 
letters, of an erisipelas, which at last settled in one 
of his legs, and left something of a dropsical tendency ; 
for at this time 1 first perceived a considerable degree 
of swelling about the ancle. 

In the begiuning of October I quitted this delight- 
ful residence; and some time sdter my return to 
England our correspondence recommenced. 

• Marshal tU* Castriys and several branches of his fa- 
mily, due dc Guignes and daughters, due and duchess de 
Guiche, niadamc dc Grammoiit, princesse d’Henin, princesse 
dc Bouillon, diiehesse de Biron, prince de Salm, comte de 
Schomberg, comte dc Lally Toleiidal, M. Mounier, madaine 
d'Aguesscau and family, M. de Malsherbes, &c. &c. 
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